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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Council  have  to  repeat  the  announcement  made  in  the  previous 
Volumes,  that  the  Writers  of  Papers  are  alone  responsible  for  the  fistcts 
and  opinions  contained  in  their  respective  communications. 
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NOTE  BESPECTING  THE  PLATES. 


The  ninstrations  to  the  present  volume  bave  been  executed  at  different 
limes,  and  by  di£Perent  individuals ;  some  of  them  before  the  corresponding 
descriptions  were  written  out,  and  others  when  the  volume  was  nearly  ready 
io  be  issued. 

For  those  numbered  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  XI,  XII,  the  Society  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Pidgeon  of  London.  As  the  first  five  of  them  were  etched 
before  any  others,  they  were  numbered  consecutively.  The  doorway  at 
Heysham  (Plate  II),  was  copied  by  consent,  from  a  print,  the  drawing  of 
which  was  by  Mr.  I^dward  Sharpe  of  Lancaster.  Some  of  the  Roman  Vases 
from  Hartford  are  deposited  in  the  town  Museum  of  Warrington ;  but  as 
they  were  all  exhibited  at  the  Society  during  the  previous  session,  they 
are  all  given  in  the  illustration.  The  forms  of  the  stone  implements  have 
been  tflJken  iiom  those  which  are  given  in  several  well  known  books.  For 
example,  those  marked  G  are  given  in  Akerman*s  Archssological  Index, 
those  marked  H  from  Thoms*  Worsaae,  and  L  from  Antiq.  Celtiques.  The 
modes  of  mounting  are  from  various  sources  also.  Thus  1  is  like  the 
occasional  mounting  of  an  Australian  wamrah,  and  6  like  the  point  of  a 
modem  savage^s  spear;  3  exhibits  a  common  mode  of  mounting  rude 
instruments  at  the  present  hour,  and  3,  4,  6,  7  are  from  Worsaae.  No. 
8  is  the  mounted  celt  from  Cookstown,  0  and  10  are  copied  frx>m  illustrations 
in  the  Ptoceedincs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (see  page  43),  11  is  well 
known  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  are  from 
Antiq.  Celtiques.  The  forms  on  Plate  VII  aro  all  taken  from  the  book  of 
M.  de  Perthes,  and  may  be  regarded  at  once  as  illustrations  of  his  mode 
of  classification,  and  also  of  the  curious  evidences  upon  which  his  inferonces 
are  based. 

Plated  I,  IV,  IX,  X,  were  etched  by  Mr.  Hammond ;  by  whom  XXII 
and  XXIII  were  hthographed.  The  drawings  of  IX,  X  and  jpact  of  the 
etching  of  IX,  wero  by  Mr.  Higgin  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  objects 
given  here  are  as  follows :  A,  a  looped  palstab ;  B,  a  smaU  metal  celt ;  C,  a 
"  Druid  s  egg*' ;  D,  a  kr^e  palstab  1  £  and  F,  amulets ;  G,  a  horse  shoe ; 
H,  a  dagger  with  brass  hilt ;  I,  an  iron  securis,  with  the  blade  obliquely 
placed.  On  Plate  IV,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  8,  9,  10,  11  are  from  tbe  tobacco-pipes 
of  Mr.  Lamb.  Nos.  12  and  13  have  been  copied  from  Wilson's  Archaeology 
of  Scotland;  the  former  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  was  found  in  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  the  latter  is  the  common  Dane's  pipe  well  known  in  Iroland  and 
Scotland.  No.  14,  is  from  WiUis's  Curront  Notes  for  April  185 1;  the  stem 
is  of  bamboo,  and  the  top  of  the  bowl  of  brass.  It  was  found  in  taking 
down  an  old  inn  at  Fulham  in  1836. 

Plate  VIII  was  engraved  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1847.  It 
was  kindly  lent  on  this  occaaion  by  Mr.  Nichols,  to  lUustrate  tbe  letter- 
press of  his  own  paper. 

Plates  XUI,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Mayer  to  illostrate  his  paper  on  Tranmere 
Old  Hall.  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV  were  also  presented  by  Mr.  Mayer  to 
illustrate  his  second  paper  at  page  126. 


EBRATUM. 
Page  65.    In  title  of  Paper,  for  "  Tenth"  Iter,  read  "  Seventh." 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OT  THE 


HISTOKIC    SOCIETY 


or 


LANCASHffiE  AND   CHESHIRE. 


SESSION    III.  NOVEMBER  7th,  1850.  No.  1. 

The  First  ordinaiy  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Collegiate 
Institution, 

John  Maxheb,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Presentations  to  the  Society  were  announced  :— 

From    Albert   Way,   Esq.,    Impressions  ofanEngraTing,  from  a  drawina 
F.S.A.,  Ac.  by  Mr.  Pidgeon,  of  a  Bronze  Tore  found 

in  Lochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire. 

From  John  Harland,  Esq.        A  large  collection  of  Antiquarian  Essays, 

relating  to  the  Histoiy  of  Manchester. 

FromHughNeill,Esq.,Town    A  series  of  Reports  published  by  the  Town 
Councillor.  Council,  Dock  Trust,  ^.,  respecting  the 

Borough  of  Liverpool. 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  An  Essay  towards  the  History  of  liverpool, 

by  William  Enfield,  1773,  (4to.) 

From  James  Middleton,  Esq.    The  History  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II. 

and  Queen  Mary,  by  Francis  Sandford, 
Lancaster  Herald  of  Arms,  1687,  (folio.) 

From  C.  Eoach  Smith,  Esq.,    A  collection  of  Medieval  Antiquities,  prin- 
F.S.A.,  Ac.  cipally  found  in  the  Thames,  London. 

The  Head  of  a  New  Zealand  Chief,  tattooed. 

From  Rot.  R.  Greenall,  M.A.,   Two  Roman  Vases  found  at  Hartford,  near 
of  Stzetton,  Warrington.  Northwich. 


From  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P., 
per  Hugh  Neill,  Esq. 


Two  of  the  original  Stamps  issaed  by  ihe 
English  Government,  in  America ;  which 
formed  one  of  the  principal  groonds  of 
disaffection  in  the  country,  and  ultimatelj 
led  to  the  War  of  Independence. 


The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 


By  Jos.  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


By  P.  R.  M*Quie,  Esq. 
By  J.  Stonehouse,  Esq. 
By  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq. 


By  Dr.  Hume,  F.  S.  A. 


A  very  large  Wall  Gross-bow,  with  two  pul- 
leys for  setting  it. 

A  Two-handed  Sword. 

A  large  collection  of  Drawings  of  Old  Halls 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  Monastic  Buildings 
in  that  county. 

A  Gilt  Medal  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  Revolu- 
tionaiy  Medal. 

A  Brass  Casting  of  St.  Louis  offering  on 
an  altar  Saracenic  spoils. 

A  collection  of  Antiquities  from  Hoylake ; 
consisting  of  three  arrow  heads,  two  pins, 
one  buclde,  a  portion  of  a  small  square 
buckle,  a  pilgrim's  brooch,  a  portion  of  a 
horBe*s  bndle,  two  fish  hooks,  two  small 
chain  links,  a  stone  amulet,  clasps,  and 
some  articles  of  unknown  uses. 

A  collection  of  Antiquities  from  Hoylake ; 
consisting  of  staves  and  hoops  of  an 
ancient  wooden  pail,  iron  head  of  a  split- 
ting axe  with  part  of  the  oak  handle 
adhering  to  the  eye,  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  pair  of  scissors,  &c.,  all  found  in 
the  peat  moss  on  the  edge  of  the  high 
water  mark,  finom  three  to  five  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Also,  numerous  amulets  in  stone  and  lead, 
pins,  fibulas  of  varied  structure,  buckles 
and  fragments  of  buckles  in  great  variety, 
tags  and  pendants,  bosses,  coins,  rings 
and  thin  nragments,  personal  ornaments 
of  various  kmds,  decorations  for  leather, 
and  numerous  artides  the  uses  of  which 
are  unknown.  These  were  found  below 
high  water  mark,  at  the  point  where  the 
Antiquities  are  usually  found. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Koxan  Roads  of  LANCAamRB.    Past  IL 

On  thb  Seventh  Iteb  of  Riohabd   of  Cibencesteb. 

By  John  JuUi  Esq. 

Lancashire  is  intersected  in  the  direction  of  west  and  east  bj  a  Roman 
Militaiy  Road,  jnst  as  it  is  north  and  south  by  that  which  was  traced  out 
for  this  Society  in  a  fonner  Paper.*  This  cross-road  has  bat  one  authority 
extant  for  its  course  and  destination.  Richard  of  Cirencester  gives  us  this 
in  the  7th  Iter  of  his  Itineraij.  He  there  states  that  a  Roman  Road 
reached  from  the  "  Portus  Sistuntionun"  to  York — from  the  sea  to  the 
midland.  The  first  object,  then,  in  detecting  this  line  of  road  is  by  ascer- 
taining the  site  of  the  "  Portus  Sistuntiorum.**  Fortunately  the  situation 
of  this  haibour  is  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  near 
to  the  great  inlet  of  the  bay  of  Morecambe.  As  two  estuaries  are  not  tax 
distant  finom  the  entrance  of  this  bay  we  have  still  a  difficulty  to  contend 
with.  But  as  a  portion  of  a  Roman  Military  Road  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  Watling  Street,  across  Fulwood  Moor,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Preston,  and  as  this  lies  iQ  the  direction  of  Richards 
line,  we  must  endeavour  to  trace  it  out  in  both  directions,  to  ascertain  the 
site  of  the  "  Portus  Sistuntiorum,**  and  thereby  establish  it  as  the  identical 
line  of  road  described  by  his  document  By  following  up  its  remains  west* 
ward  we  are  led  close  to  Poulton-in-the-Fylde,  and  thereby  find  that 
on  the  estuaiy  of  the  Wyre  was  situated  the  harbour  of  the  Sistuntii. 

This  being  our  starting  point,  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  such 
remains  of  this  Roman  Military  Road  as  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  the 
Fjrlde  country,  and  thence  across  the  whole  country.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  Poulton-in  the-Fylde  are  to  be  seen  the  first  indications  of  the 
Roman  Road,  connected  with  an  occupation  road  from  a  fisurm-house,  which 
stands  south-east  of  the  town,  down  in  the  valley.  This  occupation  road 
has,  at  some  time  past,  crossed  the  fields  to  the  next  farm-house,  in  the 
same  south-easterly  direction,  and  indications  of  the  road  are  slightly  dis- 
cernible along  the  line  between  the  two  places.    But  having  got  over  the 
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higher  ground  and  come  to  a  part  of  the  flats  of  the  Fylde  district,  wo  meet 
with  striking  remains  of  the  xoad  on  the  torfy  gromids,  where  it  has  heen 
piled  up  in  an  immense  hank  or  agger ;  and  serves,  as  it  has  done  for  years 
past,  as  a  gravel  hank  for  getting  materials  to  mend  and  keep  in  repair  the 
common  roads  of  the  country.  Across  this  mossy  flat  the  line  is  very 
distinct,  and  as  therein  ditches  separate  the  fields  in  Heu  of  fences, 
frequent  sections  of  the  road  are  made  particularly  hy  the  water*cata 
made  for  the  drainage  of  the  district,  some  years  ago.  On  the  higher 
grounds  the  whole  line  has  bng  heen  ohliterated,  and  we  are  not  fa- 
voured with  any  other  evidences  of  the  course  it  has  taken,  until  we 
again  detect  it  in  a  low  hollow,  towards  Weeton  Moss,  which  has  not 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  general  drainage,  just  mentioned.  Here 
is  an  immense  emhankment  of  several  yards  in  height,  its  hase  standing  in 
the  water,  which  cannot  get  off,  from  the  isolation  of  its  situation.  Thence 
over  the  higher  and  dry  ground,  again  we  can  ohserve  but  slight  tracer  of 
the  road,  in  the  gravelly  substratum  it  has  left  upon  the  ground,  until  we 
reach  Weeton  Moss»  where  again  we  have  a  good  specimen.  Here,  too, 
modem  plunder  is  £ast  despoiling  the  laborious  workmanship  of  the  Romans: 
the  lack  of  gravel  in  the  district  leading  the  natives  to  the  Eoad  of  the 
Romans.  The  gravel  here  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the  debris  of 
some  river.  The  line  hence  directs  itself  up  the  rising  ground  to  Flumpton, 
and,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  the  line,  has  been  mainly  obliterated  by  the 
cart  and  the  plough  of  the  modems.  From  Plumpton  it  directs  its  course 
to  the  windmill,  on  the  high  ground  between  Weeton  Moss  and  Eirkham, 
which  there  opens  to  the  view.  Slight  tracings  all  along  verify  the  track 
the  road  has  taken.  Near  the  windmill  the  road  forms  an  angle,  and 
thence  joins  the  public  road,  in  a  long  continuous  straight  line,  directly 
forward  towards  Eirkham.  Numerous  Roman  remains  may  be  detected 
in  walking  along  by  the  side  of  the  modem  road.  The  modem  road 
diverges  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  Roman  continues  for- 
ward, through  the  well-cultivated  fields,  to  Eirkham,  without  a  single  trace 
having  been  left  on  the  ground.  About  mid-way  within  the  long  town  of 
Eirkham  the  line  of  the  Roman  Road  falls  in  with  the  main  street,  and 
continues  up  to  the  windmill  at  the  top  of  the  town.  Nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  long  street  of  Eirkham  is  upon  the  Roman  Road,  or  in  near 
proximity  to  it. 


In  the  Fjlde  country,  tlie  Roman  Road  has  crossed  the  swampy  low 
grounds  between  hill  and  hill,  and  made  angles  or  slight  curves  on  the 
summits  in  threading  its  course  through  the  morasses.  This  seems  highly 
probable ;  for,  by  bringing  the  lines  to  bear  on  the  ordnance  map,  every 
deviation  from  an  intersection  with  the  line  it  diverges  from,  is  on  the  very 
apex  of  the  hill  intervening.  The  remains  all  along  are  known  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  the  Danes*  Fad.  The  Danes  were  not  a  road- 
making  people,  except  the  plundering  inroads  they  too  often  had  recourse 
to,  to  strip  the  poor  Saxons  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Yet  they  seem 
to  have  found  out  this  road,  and  to  have  used  it  for  their  convenience 
during  their  predatory  visits  to  northern  Lancashire.  This  memorial  they 
have  left  behind  them. 

Eirkham  has  been  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  high  crest  of  the  hill, 
where  stands  the  windmill,  abounds  with  fragments  of  Roman  potteiy ; 
and  urns  and  other  Roman  relics  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Roman  Road  here  deviates  much  to  the  left.  It  is  approaching  the 
Ribble,  in  taking  its  most  direct  course  across  the  Sistuntian  swamps ; 
and  now,  having  before  it  a  fine  open  country,  it  inclines  considerably 
from  the  river  and  stretches  forth  to  the  high  point  where  stands  Clifton 
Church.  Numerous  and  continuous  remains  of  the  road  now  mark  out  the 
line— frequently  bold  and  prominent  on  the  headlands  of  the  fields,  and 
close  to  the  fences,  until  the  church  is  reached.  Here  again  the  line  was 
too  much  to  the  right ;  and  near  the  church,  though  no  traces  are  visible, 
a  deviation  was  made  to  the  north,  and  away  stretched  forth  the  line  in  its 
coarse  through  Lea  towards  Fulwood  Moor,  already  mentioned.  Across 
several  fields  together,  a  bold  ridge  shows  its  course  before  the  investigator. 
Then  on  headlands,  and  near  to  fences,  and  falling  in  with  roads  and 
occupation  lines,  and  frequently  obliterated,  it  brings  us  to  Cottom  Mill, 
Forward  hence  we  can  see  nothing  left  behind  it  for  more  than  a  mUe, 
until  we  approach  Fulwood  Moor,  where  it  appears  again  in  the  road  leading 
to  that  place,  and  there  for  a  couple  of  nules,  as  Watling  Street  shoots  past 
Preston.  Beyond,  in  the  fields,  its  remains  are  quite  evident,  until  the 
line  of  the  Preston  and  Longridge  Railroad  is  crossed.  Thence  it  is  undis- 
cemible  till  we  arrive  opposite  to  Pedder  House.  Here,  too  near  the 
river,  again  it  inclines  a  little  northward,  and  baring  Pendle  Hill  in  the 
distance  aims  straight  towards  it — numerous  and  continuous  remains  alter- 
nating with  blanks,  until  Mling  into  an  occupation  road  as  it  ascends  to 
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Stubbins  Nook,  it  abruptly  terminates  on  the  high  point  which  brings 
Bibchester  into  sight,  about  two  miles  distant. 

From  this  point,  taking  a  straight  line  to  the  Eoman  Station  at  Rib- 
Chester,  we  can  detect  not  a.  single  vestige  of  the  road;  the  broken  bank 
which  the  Ribble  has  made  since  the  Soman  era,  and  which  breaks  throng 
the  line,  not  even  exposing  a  fragment,  until  we  come  into  the  grounds  of 
the  PaiBonage.  Here  the  road  has  been  met  with  below  the  surfisu^  of  the 
ground  in  draining.  And  at  the  little  rill  which  runs  down  from  the  high 
ground  close  to  the  Parsonage  house,  a  complete  section  of  the  road  is 
exhibited  on  its  banks,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  A  change  this, 
since  the  legions  of  Romans  marched  to  Ribchester !  Then  the  line  fidls 
in  with  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Parsonage,  and  shows  again  its  bold 
agger;  till,  crossing  the  foot-path  to  Anchor*s  Hill»  it  falls  in  with  the 
mid-way  point  of  the  side  of  the  rectangle  of  the  Station,  where  would  be 
the  Decuman  gate,  and  where  a  causeway  under  the  soil  in  the  gardens  of 
Ribchester  shew  the  buried  remains  of  the  *'  via  principalis"  within  the 
area  of  the  Station. 

Of  Ribchester  itself  we  will  say  nothing  at  present,  as  we  have  a  future 
summary  to  make  of  this  and  a  previous,  and,  if  spared,  of  a  future  Paper 
on  this  subject.  Our  evidence  is  not  yet  complete,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  premature  to  address  the  jury  of  the  pubHc  in  behalf  of  a  verdict.  A 
line  of  road  we  have  made  up  to  old  Codum ;  but  not  one  can  we  make 
out  of  it  Low  alluvial  ground  intervenes  between  the  station  and  the  old 
ford  where  the  Romans  crossed  the  river.  Widely  changed  is  both  ground 
and  river  since  they  were  on  the  spot.  Not  until  we  have  gone  over 
Ribchester  bridge  and  gained  the  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  Salesbury 
Hall,  can  we  again  find  the  track  of  the  Romans.  Rising  tbe  elevated 
ground  we  discern  the  Roman  remains  again  close  to  the  modem  road  to 
the  Hall ;  and  having  gained  the  crest  of  the  elevation  the  line  makes  a 
curve,  and  then  directs  itself  along  the  ridge  towards  Pendle  Hill  in  the 
distance.  Fine  continuous  remains  hence  mark  the  course  of  the  road, 
and  the  investigator  can  see  the  line  before  him  now  in  bold  elevations 
across  the  fields,  or  stiU  more  marked,  near  fBurm-houses  and  out-buildings, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  occupation  roads,  from  such  continuing  on  the  Roman 
line  for  early  and  present  advantage.  Advancing  thus  about  three  miles, 
the  line  of  the  road  ^preaches  to  the  River  Calder,  and  descends  towards 


the  low  alluvial  ground  adjoining  the  same.  Near  to  Hacking*s  Farm  the 
line  makes  an  angle  lo  the  left,  and  shews  itself  in  a  high  mound  under 
the  left-hand  fence  of  the  present  road  to  the  fiEuin.  Beyond  this  point, 
across  the  alluyial  ground,  as  usual  all  traces  are  lost,  nor  can  aught  like 
a  vestige  be  perceived,  where  it  crosses  the  river.  In  fact,  the  river  has 
had  manj  a  meander  since  the  Bomans  crossed  it.  Beyond  the  river  we 
soon  fall  in  with  the  line  again;  and  within  the  wooded  bank  which  borders 
it^  fine  remains  are  soon  discernible.  Away  by  the  sides  of  fences — ^here 
and  there  in  the  fields,  the  course  is  more  or  less  marked,  until  the  modem 
toad  firom  WhaUey,  to  Mitton,  and  Stonyhurst  is  crossed  near  to  Lane 
Side.  Further  on,  the  character  of  the  line  becomes  more  conspicuous, 
crosses  Barrow  Brook,  and  falls  in  with  a  long  length  of  occupation  road, 
which  stretches  out  in  a  kind  of  vista  to  the  modem  road  between  Whalley 
and  Glitheroe.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  road,  a  similar  kind  of  old  ne- 
glected occupation  road  marks  out  the  course  of  our  road ;  then  it  makes 
its  way  into  the  open  fields,  keeping  chiefly  near  to  the  fences,  until  it 
reaches  Pendleton  Brook,  where,  on  the  brink,  we  observe  a  remarkable 
specimen.  Yet  modem  improvements  cannot  let  be  this  relic  of  the 
Bomans.  The  agger  has  been  levelled  near  to  the  brook,  and  a  section 
made  of  it  worthy  of  inspection.  The  gravel  has  been  spread  upon  the 
surfiioe  of  the  ground,  and  a  thin  charred  line  marks  out  the  sward  covered 
over  by  the  road-makers.  Upon  this  stratum  of  gravel  a  course  of  flags 
has  been  laid,  nicely  fitting  one  with  another,  though  not  apparently  of  any 
definite  shape  or  size.  The  flags  form  a  nice,  rounded,  compact  surface, 
now  covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  soil,  and  of  the  exact  width  of 
21  feet  This  is  the  most  complete  patch  of  the  Boman  Boad  to  be  met 
with  in  Lancashire,  along  this  Iter. 

The  brook  being  crossed,  and  the  line  again  kept  up,  no  difficulty  exists 
either  in  making  way  forward  or  observing  the  way  of  the  Bomans.  The  line 
is  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Glitheroe,  and,  beyond  it,  falls  in,  as  fre- 
quently is  the  case,  with  a  long  continuous  fence,  which  has  been  set  upon 
it  for  convenience.  The  headlands  on  both  sides  frequently  show  the 
remains  of  the  agger.  Here  and  there,  for  considerable  lengths,  the  agger 
has  been  dug  up  and  removed,  except  heaps  of  small  stones,  such  as  are 
common  in  the  gravelly  substratum.  At  length  the  line  begins  to  ascend 
the  higher  ground  towards  Ghatbum ;  and,  as  is  usual  on  high  grounds,  it 
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seems  neaily  obliterated.  Ab  the  still  higher  ground  between  Ghatbuim 
and  Downham  is  gradually  reached,  the  line  becomes  again  obvious,  and 
forms  a  perceptible  ridge  along  the  rich  limestone  pastures.  Having  now 
passed  Pendle  Hill,  which  had  thrown  the  Eomans  too  much  to  the  left 
hand  for  their  destination,  a  curre  to  the  right  is  made  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  the  ridge  dirocta  itself  straight  away  towards  Downham  Hall, 
passes  the  ^nt  of  the  same,  the  present  public  road,  and  ascends  the 
high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Downham.  Here,  along  the 
crest  of  the  same,  it  continues  very  marked,  until  it  reaches  the  point 
where,  if  continued,  it  would  hare  descended  to  very  low  ground,  a  case 
always  to  be  avoided,  and  there  breaks  off  abruptly.  Yet  at  some  distance 
beyond,  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  to  keep  along  the  high  ground,  we 
meet  with  the  remains  again,  which  soon  fiedl  in  with  an  old  road  and  padL- 
horse  track,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  low  ground,  where,  as  is  always 
the  case  close  to  rivers,  no  relics  are  discernible,  to  Ghatbum  Brook, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  of  Lancashiro  and 
Yorkshire. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  Iter  before  the  dose  of  this  Paper. 
The  first  is,  that  in  Eichard's  copy  the  name  of  fierigonium  occurs  as  the 
first  station  from  the  Sistuntian  Port  on  the  Iter.  No  station,  as  a  marked 
one,  has  been  found  in  tracing  the  line  of  road,  until  we  arrive  at  Oodum. 
How  is  the  difference  in  the  names  assigned  to  the  same  place  to  be 
accounted  for?  Bichard^s  distance  between  the  Sistuntian  Port  and  Beri- 
gonium  is  $22  Boman  miles.  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  distance 
between  Poulton-in-the-Fylde  and  Bibchester.  Yet  Bichard,  in  his  10th, 
mentions  the  station  at  Bibchester  under  the  name  of  Oodum  just  as 
Antonine  does  in  the  10th  Iter  of  his  document  At  present  this  must 
remain  a  difficulty.  Nothing  can  warrant  us  to  claim  the  honour  of  Beri- 
gonium  for  Kirkham,  though  Kirkham  has  undoubtedly  been  occupied  by 
the  Bomans,  until  some  collateral  evidence  now  hidden  should  be  brought 
to  light  and  dear  up  the  mystery.  Kirkham  never  was  selected  as  one  of 
their  stations  by  the  Bomans.  It  was  like  several  others,  an  adopted 
station.  No  Boman  general  ever  fixed  the  site  of  a  permanent  station  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  or  on  any  high  ground  or  barren  spot;  but  always  in  such 
a  place  as  Manchester,  Bibchester,  Overborough,  &o.,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions adapted  for  his  purposes  were  favourable.  Through  adopted  Boman 
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gtatioDS,  such  as  were  occupied  for  a  time  and  for  certain  and  special 
reasons,  Boman  Militaiy  Roads  mn.  Their  own  sites,  when  selected,  were 
always  at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  their  military  roads,  and  in  absence 
of  all  other  more  direct  evidence,  such  facts,  though  apparently  trifling, 
most  not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  thrown  aside  for  mere  coi^ecture. 

The  next  remark  to  be  made  is,  was  the  Portus  Sistuntiorum  a  post 
oocupoed  by  the  Romans,  or  merely  the  name  of  the  estuary  where  they 
landed  their  troops,  &c.,  on  the  line  of  this  Iter  ?  Tbis  question  must 
stand  over  at  present  also  without  an  answer.  No  place  seems  adapted  for 
a  station  in  contiguity  with  the  estuary  save  Poulton  itself.  Its  square 
form,  and  the  military  road  directing  itself  towards  it,  might  indicate  such 
a  probability;  but  relics  are  wanting,  save  a  Roman  coin  said  by  the 
Historian'^  of  the  Fylde  to  have  been  found  there. 

A  similar  question  likewise  may  be  started  regarding  the  "  Alpes  Peninos,*' 
given  by  Richard  as  the  next  station  to  "  Rerigonium**  eastward,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  Rbman  miles.  Does  Richard  mean  merely  the  distance 
of  Pendle  Hill  to  be  eight  Roman  miles  from  Rerigonium,  or  some  post  so 
called,  because  in  the  proximity  ?  If  he  merely  means  the  former  he  is 
nearly  right,  for  Pendle  Hill  in  a  direct  line  is  little  more  than  eight 
miles  from  Ribchester.  If  the  latter,  Cliiheroe  Castle  may  have  been  the 
site  of  a  Roman  castellum,  as  a  guard  to  the  pass  or  defile  north  of  Pendle 
Hill.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  Roman  relics  being  found  at  that 
spot,  and  the  Romans  never  rested,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  any  locaHty, 
without  leaving  the  fragments  of  their  ordinary  wares  and  the  coins  of  the 
empire  behind  them.  On  the  ground — in  the  ground,  they  left  their 
monuments  and  memorials.  Lasting  as  their  history,  are  their  tokens  in 
every  land  and  region,  wherever  they  came,  or  even  set  a  foot. 

Much  hence  remains  to  be  done.  Investigation  cannot  close  with  the 
determination  of  the  relics  of  Roman  Roads.  These  are  indelible  characters 
undoubtedly,  and  such  as  cannot  be  shaken  in  their  evidence,  wherever 
found.  MSS.  may  be  falsely  copied.  Mistakes  may  be  made  in  documents 
and  authorities.  But  Roman  Roads  are  facts,  and  no  mistake.  They 
cannot  lie.    Every  antiquary  may  find  much  to  do  still  in  our  county. 

*  Th«  Rev.  Mr.  Thornber. 
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Our  Sodel^  has  yet  great  scope  for  its  exertions.  Not  a  fact,  not  a  hint 
should  be  overlooked,  neglected,  or  lost  A  compact  whole  can  only  be 
made  by  gathering  together  the  disjointed  fragments.  There  wants  but 
the  master-mind  to  articulate  the  portions  of  the  vertebne  to  make  out  the 
very  chaiBcter,  size,  shape,  and  position  in  histoiy  of  the  skeleton ;  and 
assuredly  as  the  relics  are  found,  the  mind  will  come.  Little  clues  and 
faint  traces,  now-a  days,  are  strange  revealers  of  great  deeds  and  doings, 
and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Even  potters*  names  on  fragments  of  Boman 
ware  tell  their  tales  and  have  a  Roman  tongue. 


Mr.  Pidgeon  read  a  letter  from  J.  Bobson,  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Paper : — 

It  18  now  about  thirty  years  since  I  heard  of  the  discovery  of  some  anti- 
quities at  Ejrkham,  and  hunted  out  the  person  who  found  them.  He  was 
an  old  dissipated  and  eccentric  schoolmaster,  who  had,  when  a  young  man, 
thrown  them  out  of  the  ditch  or  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  windmill  stands.  He  described  the  bronze  shield  with  figures  very 
minutely,  and  I  believe  a  sword  and  some  spear  heads.  The  spot  where 
they  were  found  was  not  far  from  a  solid  road  covered  with  green  sod,  seven 
or  eight  yards  wide,  and  sloping  off  on  both  sides  from  the  centre,  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  boggy  meadow,  between  the  brook  and  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  road  I  was  told  might  be  traced  a  mile  or  two  to  the  east,  pointing  to 
Fullwood. 

The  old  man  said  that  the  articles  found  were  sent  to  Mr.  Townley,  and 
he  believed  they  were  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  more  necessary  to 
say  thus  much  as  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Lancashire,  has  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  discovery. 

The  difiGiculties  of  any  attempt  to  identify  a  Boman  Boad  with  an  ancient 
Iter  are  very  great,  and  it  would  seem  exceedingly  desirable  to  set  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  Bichard  of  Cirencester  completely  at  rest — 
as  such  a  fiction,  if  fiction  it  be,  must  tend  to  complicate  the  problem, 
abstruse  enough  before.  Petrie,  (in  the  Monumsnta  Hutoriea,)  rejects  the 
work  as  spurious.  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy  says — "  The  fact  of  the  author 
(Richard  of  Cirencester)  anticipatmg  objections  to  his  book,  and  the  apolo- 
gies he  offers  for  any  mistake  he  may  have  committed,  are  suspicious 
circumstances ;  nor  is  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  Bertram  got  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript,  and  his  silence  as  to  its  place  of  deposit  and 
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owner,  less  so.    Enquiries  which  haye  been  recentlj  made  at  Copenhagen 
tend  to  strengthen  these  suspicions.'' — General  Introduction,  p.  88,  note. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  routes  peculiar  to  Richard,  we  may  naturally  ask, 
does  it  offer  any  special  evidence— any  point  which  Bertram  could  not  have 
got  firom  accessible  sources  ? 

It  is  Tory  singular  that  Richard,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
Ptolemy,  has  never  named  Rhigodunum,  which  must  have  been  a  place  of 
oonsideiable  importance.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the 
miHtaiy  routes  of  Antoninus,  and  hence  it  has  been  argued  that  it  was  the 
same  town  as  Cocdum,  and  that  in  fa^  their  names  are  identical.  Till, 
howeTer,  we  have  some  more  substantial  proof  than  that  derived  from  a 
most  extraordinary  etymological  deduction,  we  must  receive  Rhigodunum, 
per  M,  as  a  town  of  the  Bngantes ;  and  as  it  is  unanimously  assigned  to 
Lancashire,  we  may  at  present  follow  a  very  general  opinion,  and  place  it 
at  Bibchester,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  Roman  town  in  the 
county.  If,  then,  we  take  the  road  across  the  Fylde  as  the  7th  Iter,  we 
assume  the  Sistuntian  Port  to  have  been  in  the  Wyre.  Rerigonium  is  a 
mistake  for  Rhigodunum,  the  Pennine  Alps,  are  the  moors  on  the  road  to 
Bkely — ^the  figures  requiring  correction  in  evexy  instance — ^tiU  we  get  to 
Aldborough,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north  of  York. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  road  from  likely  should  not  have 
gone  direct  to  York ;  and  one  might  naturally  infer  that  the  Sistuntian 
Port  must  have  been  north  of  Wyre,  in  order  to  get  into  the  York  road  at 
Aldborough.  Indeed  this  circumstance,  and  the  mysterious  introduction  of 
Rerigonium,  go  far  to  invalidate  the  whole  Iter. 

The  Itinera  of  the  Monk  of  Cirencester  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Antoninus.  There  are  some  additional  stations  in  the  10th, 
16th,  and  18th,  but  only  two  new  routes,  the  7th  and  9ih ;  and  in  the 
one  which  we  are  now  investigating  we  find  no  name  except  those  occurring 
in  the  Ptolemaic  Tables.  Thus  in  one  we  have  the  Haven  of  the  Setantii 
in  1 7  deg.  20  min.  longitude.  67  deg.  45  min.  latitude,  and  subsequently 
'■  south  of  the  Elgovss  and  Otadeni,  reaching  to  both  seas,  dwell  the 
Bngantes,  among  whom  the  towns  are,**  (omitting  the  four  first  as  too  £ftr 
north.; 

LONG.  LAX. 

d«f.  d«g.      atn. 

Isurium 20  67  40 

Rhigodunum 18  67  80 

Ohcana 19  67  80 

Eboracum 20  67  20 
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Now  as  the  latitude  of  the  Haven  of  the  Setantii  is  S5  min.  north  of 
York,  and  as  the  relative  position  of  the  other  places  from  west  to  east  is 
Rhigodunum,  Olicana,  Isurium,  which  last  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  longi- 
tude as  York,  is  it  not  probahle  that  the  Iter  has  been  concocted  out  of  the 
above  materials  ?  It  is  true  we  have  interposed  between  Eerigonium  and 
Alicana,  "  ad  Alpes  Penninos,*'  a  veiy  peculiar  phrase,  not  necessarily  im- 
plying a  station,  and  less  applicable  to  the  road  from  Eibchester  to  likely 
than  any  other  of  the  mountain  passes  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Stukely,  who  supposed  that  the  Sistuntian  Port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lune,  placed  Alicana  at  Skipton ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  Ber- 
tram's notion  when  he  concocted  the  Iter.  It  is,  indeed,  so  laid  down  in  his 
map.  Whatever  the  object  of  changing  Rhigodunum  into  Rerigoniam  may 
have  been,  the  change  itself  has  been  intentional.  By  the  Pennine  Alps^ 
I  suspect  he  refers  to  the  Ingle  and  Pennigent  mountains  to  the  west  of 
Lancaster. 

Whatever  way  we  look  at  this  Iter  it  appears  suspicious.  The  distances 
in  no  instance  correspond.  The  route  itself — except  upon  the  supposition 
of  a  higher  latitude  than  the  Wyre — anything  but  direct,  and  the  very 
curious  coincidence  between  the  Iter  itself  and  the  Ptolemaic  Tables  seems 
clearly  to  point  out  its  origin. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your's  very  truly, 

John  Ecwson. 
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The  Second  ordinaiy  Meeting  of  the  Session,  was  held  at  the  Collegiate 
Institotion, 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Memhers  of  the  Society : — 

Rohert  Buckley,  of  22,  Moss  Street,  Liverpool. 
Wilson  Forster,  of  Willow  Bank,  Tue  Brook. 
Henry  Walker  Lucas,  of  Prescot. 
Eohert  Tucker,  of  Gloucester  Place,  Low  Hill. 

The  following  Presentations  to  the  Society  were  announced : — 

From  Samuel  Gath,  Esq.         A   Tattooed  Head    from   the  South  Sea 

Islands. 

From  Albert  Way,  Esq.F.S.A.  Impressions  on  Gutta  Percha,  from  a  beauti- 

ml  Silver  Seal  of  the  Court,  "  ad  recogn*, 
Debit*  apud  Cestream.'* 
An  Impression  of  the  Counter  Seal  of  the 
Abbot  of  Vale  Royal. 

From   J.    Dockwray,    Esq.,    Impressions  of  the  Ancient  Seals  in  use  by 
Mayor  of  Lancaster.  the  Corporation  of  Lancaster. 

From  J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.    A  Messedag  Staff  from  Norway. 

From  Dr.  Eendnck,  Waning-    A  Latten  Alms  Dish,  embossed  with  the 
ton.  subject  of  the  Return  of  the  Spies  from 

Canaan. 

From  the  Rev.  Geoxge  B.    Classified  Notes  and  Indices  to  the  Church 
Sandford,  M.A.  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Church  Min- 

shttU. 
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The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 

By  0.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  Further  Antiquities  from  Hoylake. 

By  Thos.  Moore,  Esq.  A  brief  Description  of  the  Map  of   the 

Ancient  World,  preserved  in  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Sandford,    A  MS.  Book  relating  to  the  Parish  Accounts 
M.A.  of  Church  MinshuU. 

By  the  Rev.  G,  B.  Sandford,    A  MS.  Histoiy  of  the  Family  of  Lever,  of 
M.A.  Alkrington  and  Darcy  Lever. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Ancient  Domestic  Abchitectube  of  Lancashibk  and  CBEsnmE. 

By  Alfred  Bimmer,  Esq, 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Domestic  Architecture  is  the  most  obscure 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  arts;  that  while  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
monasteries  are  familiar  to  every  one  of  us,  the  houses  are  known  only  to 
a  few,  and  to  these  not  very  intimately.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  In  the 
first  place,  the  more  ancient  houses  were  so  inconvenient,  and  unsuitable 
to  the  growing  wants  of  refinement,  that  they  were  scarcely  worth  pre- 
serving except  for  curiosity,  or  for  their  external  appearance,  which  was 
sometimes  veiy  beautiful.  Again,  as  each  proprietor  succeeded  to  his  fore- 
fiither*s  estate,  he  made  such  alterations  in  the  mansion  as  suited  his  own 
tastes  and  habits,  generally  endeavouring  to  keep  some  sort  of  uniformity 
with  the  old  parts,  so  that  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  say  which  is  new  and 
which  old.  But  above  all,  the  times  were  so  unsettled  that  eveiy  man's 
house  was  literally  his  castle,  and  continually  subject  to  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  From  these  causes  we  have  but  few  ancient  residences  in  a 
complete  state;  there  is  perhaps  only  one  perfect  house  in  England 
that  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  the  Norman  period,  and  this  is  but 
small, — ^it  is  used  at  present,  I  believe,  for  a  fiaxm-house. 

While  the  ancient  houses,  where  not  actually  castles,  have  almost  disap- 
peared, the  castles  are  so  proverbially  in  ruins,  that  when  we  see  one  in  a 
perfect  state,  it  almost  loses  its  claim  to  antiquity. 

The  study  of  Domestic  Architecture,  therefore,  at  least  of  the  earlier 
ages,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  might  appear,  for  after  the  times  began  to 
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grow  more  settled  in  the  14th  centorj,  the  remains  are  more  numerous  and 
complete ;  and  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  10th  century,  palaces, 
mansions,  and  hcuses,  become  extremely  numerous. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  contain  several  old  Halls  and  farm-houses, 
formerly  -Halls,  of  the  existence  of  which  few  are  aware.  Probably,  in 
Cheshire,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  the  ancient  half-timbered  Eliza- 
bethan houses,  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom.  There  are,  also, 
a  goodly  number  of  old  manor  houses  in  Lancashire,  some  of  which  are 
proserred,  like  Speke,  with  laudable  care ;  others,  like  Cranshaw,  have 
suiSered  from  the  destroying  hand  of  the  improyer ;  while  too  many,  like 
Sefton  and  Hulme,  haye  been  mercilessly  swept  away. 

All  that  I  propose  to  do  this  evening  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  these  neglected  relics,  hoping  that  other  members  will  describe  them  in 
detail,  and  bring  them  before  the  Society.  I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate 
even  the  greater  part  of  them,  but  only  such  as  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  various  styles. 

The  residences  of  our  Norman  fore&thers  were  remarkably  destitute  of 
comfort  and  beauty,  being  built  with  a  view  to  resist  aggressive  attacks,  and 
protracted  sieges.  AU  external  ornament  was  discarded,  and  daylight 
ezdnded,  by  walls  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 

The  plan  differed  according  to  the  situation  and  the  means  of  their 
respective  owners.  A  hill  was  always  preferred,  and  if  possible  near  a  spring ; 
the  latter  served  not  only  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  but  filled  the 
moat.  Where  no  water  could  be  had,  which  often  happened  on  hills,  they  sub- 
stituted a  dry  ditch,  with  subterraneous  passages,  for  sally  ports.  Inside  the 
moat  stood  the  wall  of  the  outer  court  or  bayley,  on  which  were  often  towers  for 
the  retainers  and  garrison  to  live  in.  This  court  was  entered  by  a  draw- 
bridge over  the  moat,  and  the  gate  was  secured  by  a  portcullis.  Frequently, 
too,  a  baxbican  was  advanced  beyond  the  walls,  which  served  not  only  for  a 
porter^s  residence,  but  as  a  strong  outworL  Within  this  court  was  an 
inner  bayley  where  the  keep  or  baron's  residence  stood,  which  was  also 
called  a  donjon,  whence  our  modem  "  dungeon  **  is  appropriately  derived.  It 
was  seveial  storeys  in  height ;  and  a  circular  stair  within  the  massive  walls 
communicated  with  the  various  floors.  This  was  sometimes  carried  up  in 
a  tower  at  one  angle.  The  rooms,  which  were  veiy  imperfectly  lighted  by  loop 
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holes,  were  destitute  of  panelling,  and  often  even  of  plaster;  but  sometimes 
in  a  yerj  few  of  the  wealthy  castles  they  were  hang  with  rude  tapestry.  The 
lower  storey  was  a  place  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  peihape 
for  any  offenders  within  the  lands  of  the  baron.  It  was  without  light ;  and 
this  circumstance,  with  the  dampness  and  gloominess,  must  soon  have 
terminated  the  existence  of  the  prisoner.  Mounds  were  cast  up  in  the 
court  yard,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  countiy ;  and  the 
whole  bespoke  an  age  of  constant  insecurity  and  yidlence.  The  walls  were 
built  of  such  stone  as  the  neighbourhood  afforded,  and  filled  between  with 
small  rough  stones,  run  in  with  liquid  mortar  or  grout.  This  last  was  of  such 
hardness,  that  we  sometimes  see  the  stone  womaway  with  time,  and  the  mortar 
projecting  beyond  it.  A  chapel  was  often  inclosed  within  the  walls,  as  at 
Glitheroe.  We  have  one  or  two  provision  accounts  left,  and  these  seem 
to  show  that  their  fare  was  a  set  off  against  the  gloominess  of  their  dwelling; 
wine  and  ale  forming  considerable  items. 

Glitheroe  Castle,  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  was  built  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  WUliam  Eufus.  It  was  never  very  large,  and  has  suffered  consi- 
derably from  the  ravages  of  time ;  all  that  now  remains  is  a  square  keep 
and  part  of  the  court  wall. 

The  pile  of  Fouldray  is  a  ruined  castie  on  Morecambe  Bay,  which  must 

at  one  time  have  been  almost  impregnable.    It  consisted  of  an  outer  court, 

guarded  by  a  strong  wall,  with  towers,  and  containing  a  chapel,  but  the 

sea  has  gradually  worn  away  the  basement,  and  strewed  the  shore  with  the 

wreck  of  the  outworks.    A  considerable  part  of  the  keep  still  remains. 

Although  this  castie  was  built  subsequentiy  to  the  Norman  period,  the  same 

features  are  retained ;  indeed  this  may  to  some  extent  apply  to  all  the  ruins 

of  casties  in  this  neighbourhood.     I  find  the  following  passage  in  Camden. 

Speaking  of  Gleaston  Castie,  he  says :— **  Within  the  manor  of  Alding- 
ham  is  Gleaston  Castie,  which  has  been  veiy  large  and  firm,  having  four 
strong  towers  of  great  height,  besides  many  other  buildings  with  veiy  thick 
walls.  To  observe  here  once  for  all — many  persons  of  quality,  especially 
towards  Scotland,  had  either  castles  or  towers  to  dwell  in,  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  tenants  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  Ancientiy  they 
had  their  houses  kemelled,  fortified,  or  embattled,  and  divers  commissions 
have  been  awarded  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  unto  certain  persons  to  enquire  how  many  and  which 
casties,  fortresses,  &c.,  have  been  decayed,  which  were  fit  to  be  re-edified, 
and  how  many  new  ones  necessary  to  be  erected.*' 
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Beeston  Castle  was  commenced,  Ormenxl  says,  in  1220.     It  is  a  good 

example  of  the  ingenuitj  with  which  the  Normans  availed  themselves  of 

nataial  advantages.    Beeston  hill  is  inclined  on  one  side  and  peipendicolar 

on  the  other.     The  lines  of  outwork  inclosing  the  outer  court  run  across 

the  slope,  and  stop  when  thej  reach  the  precipice.    They  are  guarded  by 

eight  round  towers  similar  to  the  Moorish,  which  were  so  general  in  this 

country  when  the  barons  returned  from  the  crusades.    The  keep  is  at  the 

summit  within  an  inner  bayley,  and  fortified  only  towards  the  accessible 

side.    The  portcullis  gate  has  an  early  English  arch  :  it  is  between  two 

round  towers,  which  appear  to  have  had  some  sort  of  arcade  round  them. 

On  the  outside  of  the  inner  bayley  a  moat  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 

"  which,"  in  the  words  of  Ormerod,  <*  mingles  at  an  unequal  height  with  the 
stones  of  the  ramparts  and  towers  above,  so  that  the  whole,  both  at  a  dis- 
tant and  near  view,  seems  more  like  an  excrescence  from  the  rocks  than 
the  work  of  human  hands,  so  singularly  are  the  crags  and  the  hewn  ashler 
intermingled,  and  the  whole  mass  coated  with  lichens  and  evergreens.** 

Halton  Castle  has  been  built  at  various  periods :  probably  the  greater 
part  of  what  now  remains  is  of  the  1 3th  century.  Unlike  those  already 
described,  it  is  built  round  a  court ;  for  as  the  times  began  to  grow  more 
tranquil,  an^  life  and  property  became  more  secure,  they  paid  better  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  appearance  of  their  dwellings.  The  windows  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  1  Sth  century  were  enlarged,  and  often  intersected  with 
mullions  like  church  windows ;  but  these  looked  for  the  most  part  inside 
to  the  court,  while  those  to  the  outside  were  smaller,  and  more  like  the 
ones  of  the  last  century. 

m 

The  halls  now  became  an  important  feature,  and  ran  up  often  to  the 
roof.  They  were  always  in  this  case  open  to  the  rafters.  Oak  panelling 
was  sometimes  introduced,  and  the  whole  house  had  a  more  habitable 
appearance ;  solid  and  well  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  when,  as 
Whitaker  remarks,  a  death  and  birth  were  alternately  the  causes  for 
boisterous  sorrow  and  unrestrained  joy.  Still,  the  old  defences  were  not 
lo6t  sight  of.  Moats  were  retained,  with  draw-bridges  and  portcullises,  and 
to  most  of  the  houses  was  buUt  a  peel  tower  or  refuge,  in  case  of  sudden 
assault. 

In  some  dwellings  of  this  period  the  entertaining  rooms  were  on  the 
second  storey,  reached  by  a  staircase  from  without,  the  lower  storey  being 
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occupied  with  Uie  servants'  rooms  and  kitchen.    These,  however,  are  not 
very  common. 

In  the  14th  century.  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  was  in  its  greatest  glory. 
The  windows  were  divided  into  a  greater  numher  of  lights,  and  the  mol- 
lions  lost  themselves  in  every  imaginable  variety  of  tracing.  Crockets 
finials  and  bosses  threw  off  their  stiffness ;  and  all  manner  of  interior 
finishings  were  graceful  and  delicate.  Of  course  Domestic  Architecture 
could  not  remain  stationary,  and  in  some  buildings  it  almost  seems  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  churches. 

Brimstage  Tower,  in  Cheshire,  is  an  example  of  this  style,  though  not  a 
good  one ;  it  was  probably  a  sort  of  peel  or  refuge  tower,  and  has  been 
attached  to  a  much  lai^ger  and  more  ancient  mansion  than  exists  at  present. 
The  lowest  storey  was  probably  at  one  time  a  chapel;  but  now  it  is  a  dairy,  for 
the  hall  has  been  converted  into  a  farm  house.  Indeed  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  single  house  of  this  or  the  following  centuiy  which  has  not  suf- 
fered a  similar  fate;  and  in  the  unlettered  tenant  we  have  too  true  a  picture 
of  its  aristocratic  founder.  Instead  of  moleskins,  the  latter  may  have  worn 
miniver  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  instead  of  a  flail  wielded  a  less  innocent  and 
equally  heavy  sword  :  but  in  intelligence  there  was  little  difference  ;  and  a 
life  of  field  sports  and  war  had  certainly  not  a  more  humanising  effect 
upon  the  one,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  upon  the  other. 

There  are  no  good  examples  of  houses  of  the  14th  century  in  either  of 
these  counties.  All  that  we  have  are  built  with  a  view  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions, perhaps  of  their  Caledonian  neighbours,  who  sometimes  carried  their 
depredations  as  far  as  Lancashire.  Gleaston  Castle,  already  mentioned,  vras 
built  about  the  middle  of  this  centuiy,  and  has  a  most  imposing  appearance 
from  its  situation,  and  three  frail  towers,  with  a  connecting  wall,  which  are 
still  remaining:  but  the  mortar,  unlike  that  in  buildings  of  this  period,  was 
very  inferior,  not  much  better  than  mud.  The  building  has  in  consequence 
gradually  yielded  to  the  destroying  chemistry  of  time. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  this  century  that  we  have  the  earliest  existing 
specimens  of  wooden  Halls.  They  were  built  in  the  following  manner. 
Trunks  of  oak  trees  were  cut  in  two,  down  the  middle.  The  end  of  each 
slice  was  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  tops  were  brought  to  meet  over- 
head.  Longitudinal  beams  were  laid  from  trunk  to  trunk,  which  were  then 
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corered  in  the  usual  way.  In  some  old  buildings,  the  walls  are  made  of 
planks,  overlapping  like  the  sides  of  clinker-built  ships.  In  others  they 
are  filled  in  with  plaster.  The  latter  style  became  more  general,  and 
originated  the  black  and  white  timbered  houses  which  ornament  these 
counties,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  greater  length. 

Dr.  Whitaker  considers  Salmesbury  Hall  and  the  Grange  at  Whalley  to 

be  the  earliest  e^uimples  we  have  now.  Though  they  were  both  built  probably 

some  time  after  the  14th  century,  they  are,  no  doubt,  very  early  examples. 

Bagilly  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  is  a  noble  example ;  and  EadclifEe  Tower,  near 

Bolton,  was  also  a  capital  specimen  in  Whitaker  s  time.     He  gives  a 

curious  plate  and  description  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  now  going  fast  to  decay, 

and  has  greatly  altered  since  he  wrote,  I  shall  use  his  own  words : — "The  two 
massy  principals  which  support  the  roof  are  the  most  curious  specimens 
of  ancient  wood  work  I  have  ever  seen.  The  broadest  piece  of  timber  is 
2  feet  7  inches  by  1 0  inches.  A  wall  plate  on  the  outside  of  one  beam, 
from  end  to  end,  measures  2  feet  by  10  inches.  The  walls  are  finished  at 
the  square  with  a  moulded  cornice  of  oak.  At  the  bottom  of  this  room  is  a 
door  opening  into  one  of  the  towers,  the  lower  part  of  which  only  remains, 
of  massive  grout  work,  and  with  three  arches,  each  furnished  with  a  funnel 
or  aperture  like  a  chimney.  On  the  left  side  of  the  hall  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  curious  window-frame  of  oak,  wroi^ht  in  Gothic  tracery,  but 
square  at  top  Near  the  top  of  the  hall  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  a 
doorway  opening  into  what  was  once  a  staircase,  and  leading  to  a  large 
chamber  above  the  kitchen,  the  approach  to  which  beneath  was  by  a  door 
of  massy  oak,  pointed  at  top.  The  kitchen  and  apartment  above,  stood  at 
right  angles  to  the  top  of  the  hall,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of 
oak  work.  The  chamber  is  38  feet  long  by  18  feet  5  inches,  and  has  two 
massy  arches  of  oak  without  mouldings,  but  an  oaken  cornice  moulded  like 
those  in  the  hall.  The  floor  was  of  thick  oak  plank.  The  height  to  the 
point  of  the  arches  is  16  feet.  Over  the  high  tables  of  ancient  halls,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  college  halls  at  present,  it  was  common  to  have  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  lord  or  master  could  inspect  imseen  what  was 
going  on  in  the  hall  below ;  but  in  this  situation  in  Badcliffe  is  a  ramified 
window  of  oaken  work,  opening  from  the  apartment  above  mentioned,  but 
now  closed  up."   Radclifie  Hall  was  built  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  fire-places  were  not  commonly  used  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  What  the  reason  for  such  carelessness  to  the  creature 
comforts  can  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  had  been  invented 
before  the  Conquest,  and  were  neither  complicated  nor  expensive ;  but  our 
forefathers  seem  in  many  good  houses  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
lighting  a  fire  on  a  hearth  in  the  floor,  and  allowing  the  smoke  to  depart 
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through  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling;  a  remarkable  example  of  the  light 
estimation  in  which  what  even  our  poor  now  consider  necessaries  were  then 
held.  A  commotion  of  any  kind,  or  the  opening  of  a  door,  must  have  filled  the 
room  with  smoke ;  and  even  when  all  was  still,  if  the  smoke  departed 
through  the  intended  aperture,  it  must  have  been  singularly  manageable. 

Smitliill*s  Hall,  near  Bolton,  contains  some  good  examples  of  the  Domes- 
tic Architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  In  a  flagged  passage  to  one 
of  the  rooms,  is  a  foot-print,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Geo.  Marah, 
the  martyr,  when  brought  up  before  Sir  Roger  Barton,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary.  This  room  was  once  filled  with  oak  panelling,  of  great  beauty,  which 
the  present  proprietor,  Peter  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  has  remoTod  to  another  room, 
of  precisely  similar  shape,  built  for  the  purpose.^  The  andent  dming 
hall,  now  used,  I  believe,  for  one  of  the  kitchen  offices,  has  an  open  roof,  of 
earlier  character  than  we  commonly  find  in  dwelling-houses,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  specimen  in  Lancashire.  It  is  earlier  than  the  hammer 
beam,  and  has  every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  decorated  period. 

But  a  more  complete  change  than  any  former  one,  was  to  take  place  in  our 
Domestic  Architecture,  which  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  compara- 
tive security  of  life  and  property.  It  must  have  been  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
15th  century  that  the  timber  and  plaster  houses,  peculiar  almost  to  these 
counties,  began  to  grow  common ;  and  however  well  this  style  has  shewn 
itself  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time,  it  was  ill  fitted  to  withstand 
the  violence  of  an  enemy.  A  fire  lighted  at  any  of  the  comers  where  a  post 
stood  must  soon  have  brought  the  building  to  the  ground.  Moats,  how- 
ever, were  still  retained,  and  in  some  instances  even  draw-bridges,  but 
these  can  have  been  for  little  more  than  show,  as  many  gentlemen  even 
now  will  build  a  castellated  house.  They  may  possibly  have  become  service- 
able in  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  I.  They  were  built  in  the 
following  manner.  Heavy  oak  posts  were  driven  into  the  ground  at  each 
angle,  and  wherever  a  beam  rested ;  and  cross  pieces  were  fastened  to  these 
on  the  level  of  each  floor.  The  spaces  were  filled  in  with  laths  and  clay,  and 


*  The  paneUing  consists  chiefly  of  a  Tarution  of  the  linen  pattern,  with  a  diapered 
ground,  and  one  row  of  heraldic  and  variegated  panels,  irith  heads,  probably  of  die 
Barton  and  Baddiffe  families,  on  the  upper  part. 
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the  snrfiBLce  coated  over  with  very  fine  plaster,  which  was  variegated  with 
quatrefmls,  diamonds,  and  many  other  devices  in  black.  Qaatrefoils  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  figures.  Herring-bone  work  is  found  in 
both  andent  and  modem  examples.  Indeed,  so  much  does  each  building 
aher  according  to  ^e  taste  of  the  owner,  and  so  perseveringly  were  the  old 
forms  copied  in  many  subsequent  examples,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  form  any  certain  system.  The  only  tests  are  often  inside.  Some- 
times the  plaster  is  tinted,  as  at  Ghorley  Hall,  near  Alderley,  where  the 
colour  is  yellow  ochre.  This  gives  a  more  subdued  tone,  which  is  certainly 
preferable. 

It  is  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  date  of  the 
earliest  timbered  house  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Some  of  the  most 
ancient  have,  perhaps,  no  records  remaining.  At  Bold  Hall,  in  Lancashire, 
there  is  a  most  curious  relic  —a  painting  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bold 
fiunily,  dated  17152.  When  the  painting  was  taken  the  hall  was  complete, 
and  certainly  it  must  have  been  a  most  princely  residence.  All  that  remains 
now  is  the  tower  and  gateway,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  former 
size  when  we  look  at  the  comparatively  small  figure  which  the  tower  makes  in 
the  picture,  though  it  is  a  large  farm-house.  It  is  the  most  modem  part  of 
the  mansion.  The  entertaining  rooms  were  on  the  second  storey,  and 
were  approached  by  a  staircase  from  the  court-yard.  There  is  a  lobby  through 
the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the  door-arches  seem  to  have  been  equilateral. 
All  these  are  marks  of  antiquity.  The  chimneys  are  very  tall,  and  unlike  those 
of  most  other  mansions.  There  is  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Cranshaw  Hall,  built  much  in  the  same  style,  but  not  quite  so 
ancient;  the  exterior  is  perfect,  but  the  inside  is  sadly  mutilated. 
Lydiate  Hall,  near  Ormskirk,  is  a  good  example  of  a  timbered  house  of 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  great 
hall,  used  now  as  a  kitchen  and  wash-house,  is  very  perfect.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  panels ;  and  at  the  intersection  of  each  rib,  over  one  end  of  the 
room,  is  a  most  beautifully  carved  boss.  A  bed-room,  up  stairs,  has  a 
remarkably  fine  ceiling  also,  and  a  highly  enriched  cornice.  Some  doors 
in  the  house  are  ornamented  with  devices  of  Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  his 
Queens. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many  Italian  features  crept  into  dwelling- 
houses.    We  find  Roman  capitals,  columns,  and  cornices,  and  indeed  almost 
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all  the  Eoman  ornaments;  but  they  are  very  ill-formed,  and  opposed 
to  eyery  rale  laid  down  by  Chambers  or  Palladio.  Ionic  columns,  for 
example,  were  12  diameters  in  length,  instead  of  (as  Chambers  lays  down) 
rather  more  than  8,  and  often  ornamented  romid  the  neck  with  an 
Elizabethan  frilL  But  for  all  this,  howeyer  metamorphosed  and  extrayagant 
the  details,  an  Elizabethan  composition,  as  a  whole,  is  often  yeiy  noble. 
Many  houses  in  the  southern  counties  were  so  enriched  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  part  which  could  contain  more  ornaments.  Ashlar 
and  brick  with  quoins  were  commonly  employed  now  in  most  parts  of 
England.  But  though  we  haye  a  few  examples,  as  at  Crewe  and  Brereton 
Halls,  timber  and  plaster  retained  their  ground  in  these  counties,  and  the 
only  alteration  to  these  was  inside,  where  they  were  not  so  much  behind 
their  neighbours  in  splendour.  A  most  singular  contrast  does  the  dingy 
worm-eaten  exterior  often  present,  to  the  hall  and  galleiy  inside.  Speke  is 
familiar,  probably,  to  all  of  us,  and  there  are  few  more  stately,  yenerable 
rooms  than  the  dining-hall.  Wardley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  houses  of  a  smaller  class.  It,  too,  is  built  in  a  quadrangle, 
with  an  open  court  inside,  which  is  entered  by  an  arch- way  between  two 
chimney  stacks.  The  present  tenant  has  uncoyered  a  most  beautiful  room 
of  panelled  oak,  which  before  was  plastered  oyer.  When  I  was  there  last 
summer,  the  Bey.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  astronomy, 
had  paid  Wardley  Hall  a  yisit,  and  examined  the  skull  which  figures  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  ancient  stories  of  Lancashire,  and  purports  to  haye 
belonged  to  Roger  Downes,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.     Strange  to 

say,  though  it  has  been  handed  down  from  tenant  to  tenant  as  genuine,  he 
discoyered  it  to  be  a  woman's.  What  new  turn  this  may  giye  to  the  tragic 
story,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  house  of  this 
period  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  is  Bramhall  Hall,  near  Stockport,  the 
residence  of  Lady  Dayenport.  This  has  been  so  admirably  delineated  by 
Nash,  that  any  description  would  be  useless ;  but  it  is  so  well  filled  with 
old  furniture,  and  kept  so  nearly  in  its  original  state,  that  eyen  Nash  s 
drawings  giye  only  a  partial  idea  of  it.  The  ceilings  are  enriched  with 
plaster ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  early  specimen,  for  in  many  contemporaiy 
houses  we  still  find  oak. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  we  do  not  find  so  many  timbered  houses, 
(probably  oak  trees  were  becoming  scarce,)  but  bricks  and  stone  were  the 
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principal  materials  for  construotion.  Bricks  were  commonly  used  in  some 
parts  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  writer  in  the 
AichflBological  Journal,  vol.  Y.,  p.  85,  douhts,  and  with  some  reason,  whether 
thej  were  eTer  entirely  disused.  There  are  in  some  parts  of  England  remains 
of  mansions  of  great  antiquity,  built  entirely  of  bricks  moulded  to  suit  their 
situation,  and  still  retaining  their  sharp  edges  veiy  perfectly.  In  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  we  find  few,  if  any,  such  examples.  Sometimes  in  a 
timbered  house,  as  at  Soss  Moss,  (described  at  a  former  meeting  by 
Mr.  Bivoke,*)  the  spaces  between  the  beams  were  filled  up  with  brick.  At 
that  ball,  too,  there  is  rather  a  characteristic  stack  of  chimneys,  with  dentils, 
formed  by  projecting  bricks  angularly  under  the  capping.  There  are  some 
tolerably  good  remains,  at  Hale  Hut,  Bank  Hall,  and  Marple;  but 
bricks  had  not  been  generally  used  here  till  after  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  stone  houses  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  bad  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  Henry  the  Eigth's  time. 
Tranmere  Hall,  for  example,  might  pass  for  a  considerably  older  building 
than  it  is,  but  for  an  unmistakable  1614  over  the  garden  door,  and  this  is 
even  much  more  certain  in  its  character  than  some.  The  windows  were 
divided  as  formerly  by  moulded  mullions,  and  often  have  a  Tudor  dripstone. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  lights  of  Tudor  windows  were  arched;  but 
even  this  is  no  certain  mark,  for  we  sometimes  find  each  kind  of  window  in 
the  same  building,  where  they  seem  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  A  better 
test  is  the  jamb-moulding  which  in  latter  houses  has  a  very  Roman  cha- 
mcter,  but  in  the  Tudor  hardly  differs  from  the  jambs  of  church  windows 
of  the  15th  century. 

Before  the  18th  centuiy  set  in,  dwellings  had  lost  almost  all  their  gothic 
character,  and  the  substitution  of  sash  windows  for  mullions,  stamped  the 
house  with  an  entirely  different  appearance,  which  has  hardly  altered  to 
tlie  present  day.  At  Lyme  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  and  Wrightington  Hall, 
Lancashire,  are  some  of^e  earliest  specimens  of  sash  windows.  Lyme  is 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  residences  in  either  county.  Bold,  Croxteth, 
and  Bank  (Warrington)  are  somewhat  later,  but  much  in  the  same  style. 
The  houses  of  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century  differed  little  from 
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Chose  of  the  former.  In  Hanover  Street  there  are  some  good  examples. 
Foreign  architects  were  frequently  employed  about  this  time,  and  many 
noblemen's  seats  now  standing  were  built  The  architecture  is  decidedly 
Vitruvian ;  and  some  of  the  buildings  have  a  commanding  exterior,  but  the 
interior  enrichments  are,  for  the  most  part,  sea-weedy  and  stringy. 

In  attempting  to  give,  in  so  small  a  compass,  the  characteristics  of  our 
domestic  architecture  firom  the  Norman  conquest,  the  notice  of  each  building 
has  been  necessarily  veiy  brief.  Many  of  them  have  histories  and  peculi- 
arities that  would  occupy  us  an  evening ;  and  numberless  others,  I  have 
been  unable  to  allude  to,  as  Townley,  Rufiford,  and  Ince  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  Cheshire  Garden,  West  Leigh,  &c.,  Ac,,  all  equally  deserving 
attention  and  of  great  antiquity ;  preferring  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  each  centuiy  rather  than  to  swell  the  list  with  examples. 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  Secretaries  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging,  that  whatever  building  I  have  wished  to  see,  the  occupant 
has  exhibited  civility  and  even  hospitality;  so  that  no  gentleman  who  shall 
feel  inclined  to  examine  any  old  hall  for  us,  has  occasion  to  fear  that 
it  will  be  inaccessible. 

An  intimacy  with  the  past  corrects  our  impressions  of  the  present.  When 
we  stand  within  the  roofless  walls  of  some  ancient  mansion,  whose  hallB 
and  court-yards  are  now  occupied  by  rank  grass,  and  whose  mullions  are 
thickened  by  moss  and  lichens— >we  cannot  but  exclaim,  as  we  recollect  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  relic  of  some  once  mighly  &mily — "  Tempera 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  iUis." 

Johnson  remarks  with  great  force  and  beauty — "  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses— whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  *  *  That  man  is  httle  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.** 
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The  Third  ordinaiy  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Collegiate 
Institation, 

J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Holmes,  Esq.,  late  Major  of  Liyerpool,  was  enrolled  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Captain  W.  C.  Gates,  of  18,  Cavendish  Place,  Bath,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presentations  to  the  Society  were  announced : — 

From  Dr.  Eendrick,  Warring-    The   King's  Majesty's  Deckration  to   his 
ton.  Sul^FJects  concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be 

used,  1618.— Reprint,  1817. 

Portrait  of  Joanna   Southcote. 

Ditto  of  Eichard  Robt  Jones,  Linguist. 

Ditto  of  W.  Boscoe. 

Ditto  of  Ditto,  small  size. 

View  of  the  House,  (Mount  Pleasant,  Liver- 
pool) in  which  Eoscoe  was  bom,  drawn 
on  stone  by  S.  Austin,  1827. 

From  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,    An  Antique  Spoon. 

F.SwA..  An  Ancient  Pair  of  Shears. 

Shoes  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII. 

Two  Keys  and  a  fragment  of  Glass. 

From  the  Rer.  Canon  Raines.     An  original  Letter  from  John  Plumbe,  Esq., 

of  Wavertree,  to  Francis  Gaskell,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  relative  to  the  Patronage  of 
Aughton  Parish,  dated  7th  March,  1720, 
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From  Thomas  Gamett,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  Clitheroe. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. 

From  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  Esq. 
From  Andrew  Lamb,  Esq. 

From  J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq. 


Dramngs  of  Celts  in  Stone  and  Metal. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
from  Session  1836-7  to  1848-9—4  vols, 
in  13  parts. 

Drawings  illustrative  of  Dr.  Hmne*s  Paper. 

The  Ancient  and  Modem  Tobacco  Pipes 
illustrative  of  his  own  Paper. 

A  M.S.  Translation  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Ancient  Chronology  of  our  Ancestors,  and 
on  Remarkable  Days,  by  Professor  Munch. 


The  following  Articles  were  exhibited  :— 


By  Thomas  Gamett,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  CHtheroe. 


By  Rev.  Canon  Raines. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


By  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 


A  Stone  Hammer  of  curious  material  and 
form,  found  at  Otley,  ia  Yorkshire,  at  a 
depth  of  8  feet,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
Gravel,  overlying  the  clay. 

A  Brass  Celt  of  perfect  construction,  which 
was  one  of  two  found  in  the  River  Ribble, 
at  CUtheroe. 

An  Ivory  Chessman,  formed  of  two  lions 
addorsed,  ¥rith  a  feather-shaped  tree  over- 
shadowing both,  found  in  the  day  floor 
of  a  cottage  at  Ribchester. 

A  Rent  Roll  of  the  Priory  of  Cockersand. 

A  Stone  Malleus,  of  peculiar  shape.  A 
dark  Stone  Celt,  of  perfect  form. 

Two  Stone  Hammers,  with  grooves  for  mount- 
ing. 

A  Sling  Bolt. 

Four  Arrow  Heads  in  flint  and  quartz,  and 
a  Spear  Point  in  stone. 

A  French  Engraving  of  Instruments  of 
Stone. 

A  Stone  Hatchet  similar  to  the  European 
ones,  from  New  Zealand. 

Two  Caffire  Spears,  to  show  the  way  of  fixing 
the  point. 

Two  Wamrahs,  or  instruments  for  throwing 
the  spears,  from  N.  S.  Wales,  to  show 
the  way  of  attaching  points. 
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Bj  R.  A.  Thicknesse,  Esq.,    A  Gold  Coin  of  A.  Viiellius — legend  on 
M.P.,  Wigan.  the  obverse,    "A.   Vitellius,  Imp.  Ger- 

manicus";  on  the  reverse,  "Clementin, 
Imp.  German."  This  ooin,  borrowed  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Gunning,  Rector  of  Wigan, 
was  found  recently  in  a  field  closely  ad- 

J'oining  Wigan,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
{oman  Road  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sibson,  in  his  Paper  on  Roman  Roads, 
in  Raines's  History  of  Lancashire. 

By  Richard  Peddar,  Esq.,        A  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  of  the  Pretender,  set 
Preston.  as  a  locket. 

A  Circular  Print  of  those  who  suffered  for 
Loyal  Virtue,  1746. 

The  foUowing  Papers  were  read : — 

I. — Notes  on  a  Visit  to  Heysham. 
By  John  Bobaon,  Esq. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  an  hour  at  Heysham  last 
summer,  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  notes  made  then,  and  hope 
that  some  gentleman  who  has  more  time,  and  who  may  be  able  to  make 
sketches  of  the  very  curious  remains  in  that  out-of-the-way  village  will  give 
the  Society  such  an  accoimt  of  them  as  they  deserve. 

Heysham  is  a  small  place  8  nules  from  Lancaster,  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill  which  forms  the  south-west  horn  of  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Parish 
Church  and  Rectory  are  on  the  slope  ;  and  above  these,  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  is  what  remains  of  St.  Patrick's  Chapel.  This  rock  has  been  levelled, 
and  the  sides  apparently  cut  down,  so  as  to  isolate  it  from  the  hill,  which 
rises  much  higher  to  the  south  and  south-west ;  it  is  perhaps  ISO  to  150 
yards  in  circumference  at  the  top.  The  Chapel,  about  8  yards  long,  by  3  wide, 
stands  on  the  north  side,  and  the  sea  dashes  against  the  rocks  below.  The 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  north  wall  connected  with 
the  eastern  gable — ^which  is  complete — and  a  part  of  the  south  wall  are  still 
standing.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  window,  or  indeed  any  opening  at 
the  eastern  end.  The  south  wall,  which  is  destroyed  towards  the  east,  has 
a  doorway  near  the  west  extremity.  This  doorway,  between  2  and  8  feet 
wide,  is  the  only  part  that  has  any  architectural  character.    The  sides 
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exactly  correspond,  each  jamb  being  formed  of  four  stones,  which  form 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  The  lower  stones  are  above  2  feet 
high,  and  more  than  a  foot  wide,  the  thickness  being  about  2  feet.  Upon 
these  are  two  stones  of  the  same  dimensions  in  width  and  thickness, 
but  only  4  inches  high.  Then  upon  these  two  larger  ones  corresponding 
with  the  large  ones  below,  and  upon  these  again  two  smaller  ones,  which 
form  the  imposts  upon  which  a  large  stone,  worked  into  a  semi-circular 
arch,  rests.  This  stone  is  of  an  irregular  shape  above,  and  has  on  its 
surfiEu^  three  arched  shallow  hollows,  with  small  fillets  or  rounds  between. 
The  masonry,  except  in  this  doorway,  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  This  wall,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  destroyed  towards  the  east,  but  there  is  a  splay  of 
about  18  inches  which  shows  the  existence  of  a  window. 

The  arch  of  the  doorway  on  the  inside  has  a  similar  moulding  to  that  on 
the  outside,  but  it  is  more  dilapidated ;  and  a  third  stone  worked  into  an 
arch,  may  be  seen  between  them  in  the  soffit,  each  resting  on  the  imposts 
or  jambs. 

The  rock  graves  on  the  west  of  the  Chapel,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock — 
may  have  formed  a  fEunily  sepulture.  There  are  seven  of  various  sizes ; 
one  for  an  infant  apparently,  and  another  for  a  child  or  young  person. 
Each  has  a  square  hole  at  the  head  (for  which  a  cavity  has  been  worked) 
for  a  cross,  but  the  crosses  and  covers  are  all  gone.  There  are  two  others 
to  the  south-east ;  and  below  the  remains  of  a  perpendicular  window 
abutting  on  the  Church-yard.  Under  those  on  the  west  the  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  down,  and  the  field  below  may  have  been 
entrenched. 

The  Parish  Church,  which  is  to  the  east,  is  in  a  pitiful  state.  It  has  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  round  arches,  as  if  it  had  consisted  of  two  or 
three  aisles.  The  piers  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  door  jambs 
described  before,  of  large  and  small  stones  alternately,  and  ornamented  with 
three  bands  of  the  rope  moulding  for  capitals.  Some  sculptured  stones  in 
the  Church-yard,  of  interlaced  work,  are  evidently  of  a  very  early  period, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  careful  examination. 

There  seems  a  great  likeness  between  the  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick  and  the 
ancient  oratories  in  Cornwall,  which  have  been  described  in  the  Archieolo- 
gical  Journal,  and  attributed  to  the  4th  or  5th  century.    We  are  told  by 
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Beda,  that  by  the  Scottish  missionaries  in  the  reign  of  King  Oswald-— 
••  Constraebantur  ecclesisB  per  loca" — ^in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century. 
Whether,  however,  we  can  refer  St.  Patrick^  to  either  of  these  periods,  or 
whether  it  belong  to  a  later  time,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  veiy  minute 
examination,  and  diligent  comparison  with  analogous  buildings,  especially 
those  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland. 

Is  there  any  tradition  of  any  sort  connected  with  the  locality  ?  It  seemed 
a  very  likely  place  for  the  marvellous,  but  my  inquiries  were  without  suc- 
cees.  I  hope,  however,  that  some  other  member  of  the  Historic  Society 
may  be  more  fortunate ;  and  indeed  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  hardly 
allowed  me  any  chance  of  learning  the  folk  lore  of  a  most  picturesque 
neighbourhood. 


II. — Notes  on  the  Use  of  the  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  in  England. 

By  Andrew  James  Lamh,  Esq. 

Though  the  history  of  the  use  of  Tobacco  in  England  is  well  known,  that 
of  the  Pipes  in  which  it  was  smoked  has  excited  but  little  attention,  and  on 
this  account  alone,  the  data  from  which  the  age  of  Clay  Pipes  may  be  deter- 
mined are  very  limited. 

The  first  question  involved  in  the  inquiry  is  that  of  the  introduction  of 
Tobacco  into  this  countiy.  Opposed  to  those  who  give  the  merit  of  it  to 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  1684,  are  others  who  assert  the  date  to  be  &r  anterior 
to  lliis.  Savaiy,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Commerce,**  dated 
Geneva,  1723,  says  that  Tobacco  was  known  among  the  Persians  upwards 
of  400  years  before  the  time  he  wrote,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Egypt.  Ewlia  Effendi,  a  Turkish  traveller,  states  that  a  Pipe 
head,  retaining  the  smell  of  Tobacco  smoke,  was  found  in  cutting  through 
the  wall  of  a  house  built  in  Constantinople  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet. 

At  Bannockstown,  in  Eildare,  in  the  year  1784,  a  human  skuU  was  dug 
up,  between  the  teeth  of  which  a  short  black  Pipe  was  discovered.  About 
the  same  time  other  Pipes  were  found  of  a  similar  shape  to  this  one,  which 
is  very  peculiar.  These,  together  with  human  bones,  were  found  in  stone 
cofBns  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  In  the  "  Anthologia  Hibemica**  an 
account  of  these  Pipes  is  given,  in  which  the  writer  supposes  them  to  have 
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belonged  to  Danes  killed  while  fighting  with  the  native  Irish,  in  the  10th 
century.  In  seyeral  parts  of  North  America,  Pipes  are  found  imbedded 
in  Tumuli  of  very  great  age,  on  some  of  which  are  trees  of  300  years' 
growth.  Whether  Tobacco  or  some  other  vegetable  of  similar  character 
was  smoked  in  these  Pipes  is  a  point  of  dispute,  but  one  which  does  not 
concern  the  question  at  issue. 

If  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  Tobacco  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  undoubtedly  through  his  example  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
became  general.  His  Tobacco-box  is  described  as  being  capable  of  holding 
about  a  pound  of  the  '*  weed,**  and  being  surrounded  by  a  plate  of  metal 
perced  with  holes  for  holding  Pipes. 

In  1698  Pipe  smoking  was  practised  at  theatres  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
day. 

The  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  about  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  may  be  ascertained  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  that  period.  Spenser  in  the 
"  Faiiy  Queen,"  Ben  Jonson  in  **  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  King 
James  I.  in  the  well  known  '*  Counterblast,"  alike  make  mention  of  it. 
It  is  also  evident  that  about  this  time  Tobacco-smoking  was  much  pre- 
scribed medicinally.  Dr.  Everard,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  "  Panacea, 
or  the  Universal  Medicine,  being  a  discovery  of  the  wonderful  virtues  of 
Tobacco,*'  speaks  of  it  in  this  light. 

The  Pipes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  marked  Nos.  I.  to  XII.  were 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  near  Putney  Bridge,  and  are  specimens  of 
the  forms  used  between  the  years  1600  and  1800.  Great  numbers  of  these 
Pipes  are  found  in  the  same  river,  particularly  between  London  Bridge  and 
Teddington,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles.  The  great  number  of  these  and 
other  antiquities  foimd  in  this  part  of  the  river  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a  highway  of  communication  for  so 
long  a  time.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  specimens  of  Pipes  used  about  1688 ; 
Pipes  exactly  similar  to  these  being  found  at  Hoylake,  in  Cheshire,  on  the 
site  of  the  camp  where  the  troops  of  King  William  III.  were  located  pre- 
vious to  their  embarkation  for  Ireland ;  and  also  on  tlie  battle  field  of  the 
Boyne,  at  Dundalk,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  these  troops  were 
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quartered.  From  the  circumstance  of  a  large  number  of  these  being 
Dutcbmen,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Pipes  may  be  of  Continental 
manufacture.  In  the  painting  known  as  the  "  Trumpeter,"  bj  Francis 
Van  Mieris  the  elder,  a  Pipe  is  represented  in  the  mouth  of  the  trooper, 
the  shape  of  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  marked  No.  II.  Van 
Mieris  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17  th  century,  and  the 
dress  of  the  man  represented  in  the  picture  being  of  that  period,  it  is 
pretty  certain,  from  the  well  known  accuracy  of  delineation  of  this  painter, 
that  ihe  Pipe  depicted  is  such  a  one  as  was  used  during  his  lifetime.  The 
chaiBcteristics  of  this  sort  of  Pipe  were  a  thick  short  stem,  seldom  or 
never  more  than  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  straight ;  a  small  bowl, 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  capable  of  holding  but  little  Tobacco ;  and  a  short 
flat  heel,  on  which  the  Pipe  wiU  stand  with  the  bowl  upright. 

This  kind  was  probably  used  as  early  as  1600,  or  even  a  little  earlier, 
making  it  the  first  kind  of  Pipe  manu&ctured  in  England. 

As  Pipes  become  modem  it  will  be  observed  that  they  lose  much  of  their 
heaTy  clumsy  appearance :  the  stem  becomes  thinner,  longer,  and  more 
curved ;  the  bowl  larger,  and  more  open  at  the  top ;  and  the  heel  smaller, 
and  more  pointed. 

The  specimens  marked  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  very  much  resemble  those 
represented  in  Hogarth*s  drawings,  and  probably  were  smoked  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  centuiy. 

The  size,  quality,  and  form  of  Clay  Pipes  manufactured  in  England 
differ  greatly  according  to  the  localities  from  which  they  come.  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  English  made  Pipes  are  easily  distinguishable. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  Clay  Pipes  is  very  general  among  the 
better  class  of  smokers,  and  on  this  account  the  finish  of  Pipes  is  more 
attended  to.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  elsewhere,  Clay  Pipes  are 
^ent  to  London,  (many  of  them  being  manufactured  for  the  purpose.)  Nor 
have  they  been  left  wholly  destitute  of  ornament. 

The  varieties  of  ornamented  Pipes  are  endless ;  some  of  great  beauty 
are  to  be  seen.  To  Pipe  smokeza  these  must  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  to  others  they  will  possess  some  as  being  a  branch  of  art  manufacture. 
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III. — On  cebtain  Implements  of  the  Stone  Period. 
By  the  Bev.  A.  Hume,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  F.8.A. 

I.^Intboduction. 

* 

In  a  Society  like  ours,  it  is  evident  that  many  objects  which  are  exhibited 
from  time  to  time,  or  which  reach  us  as  donations,  are  in  a  great  degree 
valueless  to  the  majority,  for  want  of  some  explanation.  Tet  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  fiEu^ts  whichhave  been  ascertained,  and  of  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held,  on  these  subjects,  is  quite  compatible  with  our  general  objects  ; 
indeed  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  requisite,  that  we  should  at  times 
descend  to  elementary  instruction.  I  have  been  guided  in  the  selection  of 
the  present  subject,  by  the  objects  which  were  presented  to  the  Society 
last  Session  by  Mr.  Bragge  of  Chester;  in  flint,  stone,  brass,  and  bronise. 
They  were  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Dean  Dawson, 
of  St  Fatrick*s,  Dublin ;  but  that  description  of  them  can  hardly  be  correct 
The  whole  of  the  Dean*s  splendid  collection  was  purchased  from  his  family, 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1841,  for  £1,000  ;*  and  forms  at  present 
the  principal  feature  in  the  Antiquarian  collection  of  the  Academy. 

During  the  last  century  and  a  half,  certain  small  objects  of  stone  have 
at  intervals  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The  vulgar  supposed 
them  to  be  the  result  of  witchcraft ;  unguided  tradition  sometimes  called 
them  "  thunder  stones ;"  the  unreflecting  attributed  the  peculiarity  of  their 
shapes  to  mere  accident ;  the  more  intelligent  saw  that  their  forms  must 
have  been  the  result  of  human  agency.  Subsequently,  they  acquired  the 
names  of  stone  hammers,  stone  hatchets,  arrows,  &c.  From  a  slight 
connexion  in  their  form,  and  an  evident  connexion  in  their  general 
purpose,  with  certain  metallic  instruments  called  celts,  the  name  is  often 
extended  to  these  also,  with  or  without  the  qualifying  prefix  **  stone  celts." 
It  is  not  dear  that  the  term  "  celts,*'  as  applied  to  these  instruments,  had 
originaUy  the  slightest  reference  to  any  particular  race  of  men;  it  is 
unquestionable,  however,  that  the  word  has  given  them  a  popular  identi- 
fication with  the  Celtic  races  of  Europe,  and  consequently  has  tended  to 
assign  them  to  a  particular  era. 

•  FlroceedingB,  iL  888. 
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An  extended  examination  of  the  products  of  human  skill  has  led  to  a 
more  minnte  grouping  of  objects  bj  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen :  and 
to  a  corresponding  classification  of  the  tribes  of  mankind.  Thus,  the 
readiest  implements  which  present  themselves  to  a  primitive  people,  are 
thoee  which  require  little  or  no  preparation — as  the  club  formed  from  a 
broken  bong^,  the  dagger  from  an  antler  of  the  deer,  the  spear  point  from 
a  task  or  s{^tered  bone.  Omitting  vegetable  substances-^the  objects  of 
this  ffira  <^  civilization  include  bones,  horns,  and  sheUs,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  Bone  Period.  Next  in  refinement  and  skill  are  the  objects  of  the 
Stone  Period,  of  which  it  is  our  business  to  treat  at  present.  The  period 
at  which  metals  were  worked  must  have  been  subsequent,  and  the  simplest 
metals  must  have  been  first  used.  Thus  copper,  either  in  its  primitive 
state,  or  nnder  the  modification  of  bronze,  (called  *'  brass,**)  was  used  from 
Teiy  early  times,  and  is  the  metal  of  which  we  first  read  in  the  history  of 
any  country.  The  ssra  during  which  it  was  exclusively  or  mainly  used,  is 
called  the  Bronze  Period.  Later  still  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  we  have 
the  Iron  Period,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  it  the  use  of  Steel.* 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  four  periods  are  distinguishable  by 
dates,  or  that  they  can  be  marked  with  definiteness  in  any  countiy  of  the 
world.t  The  division  simply  serves  to  show  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
labours  of  man  must  have  progressed ;  and  the  difiference  of  material  is  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  make  the  classification  easily  remembered.  But  in  every 
country,  there  are  or  have  been  people  of  different  degrees  pf  advance- 
ment.    The  ignorant  in  past  ages,  as  well  as  now,  would  use  the  simple 


•  When  Wonaae  is  quoted  in  this  p&per,  the  following  work  is  alluded  to : — **  The 
Primeral  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  by  J.  J.  A«  Worsaae,  translated  and  applied  to  the 
iUustration  of  similar  remains  in  England,  by  William  J.  Thorns,"  8vo.  London,  1849. 
He  treats  only  of  the  Stone  Period,  the  Bronze  Period,  and  the  Iron  Period,  soaroely 
noticing  the  instruments  of  Bone  at  idl. 

About  a  month  after  ibis  paper  was  read,  a  yolume  was  published,  entitled  "  The 
Archaeology  A  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,"  Svo.  London,  1851.  He  follows  Worsaae  in 
treating  of  these  three  periods,  which  are  called  (1)  the  Pzimeral  or  Stone  Period ;  (d) 
tile  Archaic  or  Bronze  Period;  (8)  the  Teutonic  or  Iron  Period.  But  he  adds  (4)  the 
Christian  Period.  Under  the  **  weapons  and  implements  of  the  Stone  Period,'*  he  giyes 
those  of  btme;  and  illustrations  of  them  appear  at  pages  141, 148,  and  144,  of  his  £x>k. 

M.  de  Perthes  notices  implements  of  bone,  shell,  horn,  and  wood;  but  they  are 
naturally  included  in  his  more  general  subject. 

f  When  Columbus  discovered  America  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown,  and  many  of  the 
simple  natiTCs  did  not  use  even  copper  or  bronze. 
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implements  of  their  fiathers,  while  the  more  intelligent  would  adopt  what> 
ever  had  been  found  most  suitable.  Thus,  while  eveiy  age  of  man  must 
have  belonged  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  great  epochs,  almost  evexy 
age  of  the  past  presents  us  with  more  than  one  of  the  grades  of  civilization; 
the  individuals  being  contemporary  and  possibly  living  adyacent  to  each 
other. 

If,  instead  of  examining  only  one  country  of  the  world,  we  look  to  the 
whole  family  of  mankind,  we  find  even  now,  the  Gaffire  pointing  his  spear 
with  bone  or  the  teeth  of  the  shark ;  the  New  Zealander  hewing  down  his  foe 
with  a  stone  axe ;  the  negro  of  Western  Africa  working  in  copper  or  gold 
because  it  is  easily  managed ;  and  the  European — ^like  Solon  with  Croesus, — 
preferring  iron  even  to  the  precious  metals.  Thus,  the  grades  of  civilization 
still  exist  at  different  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  the  analogy  of  existing  cus- 
toms, which  are  well  known,  will  assist  us  in  examining  a  less  civilized 
period  in  the  population  of  our  own  or  of  neighbouring  countries. 

II. — Locality. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  a  county  of  England  in  which 
objects  of  stone  have  not  been  procured ;  for  they  are  now  become  so 
common  that  except  the  specimens  be  peculiar  in  form,  material,  number, 
or  other  circumstance,  they  are  rarely  thought  worthy  of  a  separate  notice 
in  Archaeological  publications.  Some  of  the  places  in  our  own  country, 
with  which  they  have  been  in  a  great  degree  identified,  are  Northumberland, 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Derbyshire.  In  February, 
1847,  Mr.  BniC'e  exhibited  several  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from 
Famham  All  Saints,  in  Suffolk.*  Mr.  Brand  exhibited  another  from  Stowe 
Market,  in  the  same  county,  figured  in  the  Archaeologia.-!-  At  Hoxne, 
also,  in  the  same  county,  a  large  number  were  fotmd,  some  of  which 
were  described  by  Mr.  Frere,  in  the  Archaeologia. |  In  August,  1850, 
Mr.  Gr.  J.  Chester  found  several  flints  in  the  "  Three  Farthing  Hill,'* 
which  is  one  of  the  Lowes,  near  Holt,  Norfolk.§  Mr.  Shirley  exhibited 
to  the  Archseological  Institute,  in  May,  1846,  an  axe  found  on  Stanton 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquities  of  London,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 
f  AichflBologia,  xvi.  861.      I  Ibid,  ziiL  204.      %  Proceedings  of  Aroheological  Institute 
Ibr  December  6th,  1800. 
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Moor,  Derbyshire.*  Others  have  been  found  in  large  numbers,  at  an 
examination  of  the  Banrows,  in  Dorset ;  and  by  Lord  Londesborough,  in 
Banows,  near  Scarborough-f  In  1834,  seyeral  were  found  in  a  primitive 
oofBn  near  Gristhorpe,  in  Yo^shire,^  and  one  was  also  found  near  Otley.§ 
In  1846  a  large  stone  celt  was  found  at  Flixton  near  Manchester,  in  an 
ancient  bank  of  the  Mersey.H  One  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  of 
this  town,  was  found  near  the  druidicaL  circle  of  St.  John's,  Cumberland. 
Mr.  Henry  Norris  procured  some  near  South  Petherton,  in  Somersetshire.lf 
Numerous  objects  have  been  found  in  a  cave  near  Torquay,  Devonshire.** 

Similar  articles  have  been  found  at  various  times  in  Wales,  especially 
in  Anglesea,f|-  and  a  description  of  some  arrow  heads,  and  a  knife,  is  given 
in  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  by  W.  Wynne  Foulkes,  Esq.JJ  They 
were  found  at  Moel  Fenlli,  in  the  Yale  of  Olwyd.  A  curious  hammer  was 
found  at  Llanmadock  in  6ower.|{||  Several  large  heunmers  were  found  in 
1849  at  Llandudno,  near  Great  Orme*s  Head. 

In  Scotland,  they  are  common  from  the  north  to  the  south.  One  of 
polished  granite,  found  near  the  Border,  is  explained  by  Lady  S.  Biddell, 
in  a  letter  which  is  inserted  in  the  Arch8Bologia.§§  Mr.  Wilson  also  describes 
aeveral,  both  of  flint  and  stone.  Thus  arrow  heads  and  flint  knives  in 
great  variety  have  been  found  in  Shetland  and  Orkney ;  IFIT  and  at  the  Hill  of 
Down,  near  Banff,  a  large  collection  of  arrow  heads  was  foimd,  of  which 
^lirteen,  all  of  the  barbed  kind,  were  found  in  one  um.*-f  In  the  moss  of 
Blair  Dmmmond  in  Perthshire,  flint  arrow  heads  have  been  found ;  *l  and  a 
remarkably  beautiful  one  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.*||  This  last  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Bell  of  Dungannon ;  and  a  wood-cut  of  it  is  given 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  book.  At  Craigengelt  in  Stirlingshire,  a  spear  head  of 
silex  was  found  ;*§  a  flint  adze  in  Ayrshire  ;*1F  and  arrow  heads  at  Close- 
bum  in  Dum£ries.*f|-  Stone  celts  and  adzes  have  been  found  at  Blair 
Dromniond*^t  >  ^nd  a  stone  celt  was  found  within  an  ancient  canoe,  turned 

*  AiduBologlGal  Journal,  ii.  203.  f  Jonmal  of  Areheologioal  AssoeUtioii,  ir,  108. 
}  Wonue  zv.  %  Ante,  p.  26.  ||  Proceedings  of  ArchsDologioal  Institate  for  let 
November,  1850.  %  Arohaologioal  Journal,  i  165.  *•  Torquay  Directory,  1850. 
ff  Pennantfs  North  Wales.  {{  VoL  L  new  aeries,  p.  85.  1|||  ArehsBological 

Jodimal,  iiL  94.  |S  Archsologia,  t.  414.  %%  Wilson,  p.  127.  «f  Ibid,  pp.  61, 126. 
•{   lUd,  p.  84.  *(|   Ibid,  p.  126.  •(  Ibid,  p.  127.  •f  Ibid,  p.  61. 

•ff  Ilrid,  p.  122.         •{}  Ibid,  p.  129. 
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.up  in  1780  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.*  Granite  wedges  of  stone  have  been 
found  at  Southwick  in  Eirkcudbrightshiref ;  at  Mains  in  DumMes^ ;  and 
at  Tealing  in  Forfar.|| 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  they  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands  they  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Lukis,  whose  researches  in  those 
islands  are  weU  known  to  antiquaries,  has  figured  and  described  several  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association.  §  He  says  that  about  a 
hundred  stone  celts  have  from  time  to  time  been  picked  up  in  Guernsey 
alone.lF 

Of  Ireland,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  declares  that  "  stone  weapons  have 
been  found  in  every  county;  but  in  Ulster  especially,  they  are  veiy 
common."'!'*  <  A  large  number  of  stone  hatchets  and  stone  hammers  have 
been  presented  recently  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners— found  by  the  workmen  in  and  near  the  river.  Many  of  them 
are  so  uniform  in  size  and  appearance,  that  they  have  been  ranged  in  figures 
like  the  instruments  in  an  armoury,  and  form  pretty  ornaments  on  the  walls 
of  the  Museimi. 

Mr.  Worsaae  of  Copenhagen  recognises  them  in  Denmark,  and  over  the 
north  countries  generally,  especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  ancient 
Scandinavia-ff 

In  France  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  ;  and  the  immense  varieties 
collected  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  near  Abbeville,  have  enabled  him  to 
extend  his  inductions,  so  as  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  subject. t| 

In  Germany  they  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe|||| ;  and  pro- 
bably in  several  other  situations. 

If  we  pass  to  America,  we  find  them  in  Jamaica,  §§  and  also  among  the 
early  Mexicans.irH      In  the  continent  of  North  America  we  find  them 


'  '  «  WU&on,  p.  35.  f  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xvii.  110.  |  Ardb»ologiA, 
▼U.  414.  11    Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  iv.  101.  §  iii.  p.  127. 

%  Archeeological  Journal,  i.  226.  **    Hand  Book  of  Irish  Antiquities,  p.  153. 

•ff  Worsaae,  pp.  11, 12.  }{  "Antiquit^s  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes :  Memoir  siir 
r  Industrie  priuiitiTe  et  les  arts  a  leur  origine.  Paris,  1849."  It  is  illustrated  with 
80  plates  representing  1600  figures.  \\\}  Archeologia,  ii.  118.  %%  Antiquitfes 

Celtiques,  118.  %%  Aroheologia,  ii.  118.    Robertson's  America,  Book  V. 


^metimes  near  the  sur£EU3e,  and  sometimes  deep  below.  A  few  years' 
ago  a  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  Oiganteus  of  Guvier,  was  exhibited  in 
this  town,  the  bones  of  which  had  been  dug  up  at  the  river  Pomme  de 
Terre,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Beneath  some  of  the  ribs  were 
found  flint  arrow  heads,*  indicating  the  contemporaneous  presence  of  man. 
In  the  same  yallej,  the  tumuli  disclose  numerous  stone  celts,  hammers, 
and  arrow  heads,  like  those  in  our  own  Barrows,  f  M.  de  Perthes  has  in 
his  possession  three  small  axes  veiy  similar  in  size,  material,  and  form, 
one  of  which  was  obtained  near  Abbeville,  another  at  Naples,  and  the 
third  at  Calcutta.^  The  second  and  third  may  have  been  carried  to  those 
places,  or  thej  may  have  been  indigenous.  They  are  also  found  in  Japan, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  ||  with  the  Esquimaux,  the  Fins,  and  the  Bosjes- 
mans.§  Flint  flakes  and  arrow  heads  have  been  found  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Plateaus  at  Marathon.lT 

As  a  general  rule,  they  are  more  frequently  found  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  than  elsewhere ;  **  and  this  is  just  the  sort  of  situa- 
tion which  a  primitive  people  would  occupy. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  says  ft  that  they  are  only  found  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  France  in  the  south  being  the  only 
country  that  is  exceptional. 

III. — Forms. 

K  we  except  those  that  are  made  of  flint,  the  forms  are  simple  and  well  known. 
The  stone  implements  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  mtUleus  or 
hammer,  which  is  perforated  with  a  hole,  and  the  axe,  which  was  occasionally 
mounted  and  used  for  other  purposes.  In  the  manufacture  of  them,  it  some- 
times occurred  that  a  natural  hole  in  a  stone  was  taken  advantage  of,  to  make 
a  malleus  or  large  hammer.  ^^    There  are  also  the  implements  of  flint. 

M.  de  Perthes  remarks,  that  the  principal  forms  were  fixed  and  un- 
deviating,! Ill  and  there  is  unquestionably  a  great  similarity  in  the  articles  of 


*  Testimony  of  Mr.  Koch,  the  finder  and  exhibiter.       f  Smithsonian  Contributions, 
Tol.  I.  quoted  by  Wilson,  p.  102.  {  Antiqnit^s  Celtiqnes,  112.  ||  Worsoae,  23. 

t  Wilson,  29.  ^  Ibid,.  212.  ••  Antiqnit^s  Celtiqnes,  82;  f  f  Archeoiogh, 

xvii.  220.        II  Antiquites  Celtiqnes,  327.      .  |[||  Ibid,  112. 
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the  same  class.    Four  or  five  types  are  all  that  are  generally  known,  the 
rest  are  merely  modifications  of  these.     The  following  are  a  few  Tshetiea. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Pegge  described  one  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an 
engraving  of  which  is  given  in  the  ArchsBologia,  which  united  the  properties 
of  the  malleus  and  axe.  It  was  9  inches  long,  iH  broad  (thick?),  and 
7  lbs.  in  weight. 

One  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mayer  resembles  this ;  but  is  ground  or 
split  off  at  one  side  of  the  edges. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  there  is  one  from  New 
Zealand,  with  rounded  shoulders ;  it  appears  designed  more  for  ornament 
than  for  use. 

In  the  Archaeological  Journal,*  and  in  Worsaae,f  is  the  representation 
of  one  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  found  at  Gower,  in  South 
Wales.  Though  of  the  malleus  form,  it  is  wedged  at  both  edges  like  a 
double  axe.  I 

On  April  2nd,  1846,  William  Bromet,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A,,  exhibited 
drawings  of  two  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,!  {  which  belong  to  the  Museum 
at  Douai  in  France.  One  (which  is  of  gneiss,  and  was  found  at  Cantin  Douai,) 
is  engraved  with  rude  lines  exhibiting  a  human  head  with  a  conical  cap, 
from  each  side  of  which  hangs  a  broad  label.  The  other  (which  is  of 
striated  green  jasper,  and  was  found  near  Arras,)  bears  a  representation  of 
a  human  head  with  a  conical  cap,  sculptured  in  relief. 

A  similar  wedge  from  New  Zealand,  in  my  own  possession,  is  not  roimded 
towards  its  two  sides,  but  squared  Hke  a  metal  chisel.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  a  pomam  toki. 

Those  found  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk  were  of  the  axe  shape  and  size, 
though  of  flint,  which  is  unusual.  They  are  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  204,  and  appear  about  the  following  dimensions  : — 

IKCHE8.  IHCHES. 

Length  5  3i 

Breadth 2^ 2i 

Thickness IJ 1 


*  Vol.  iiL  p.  67.        f  p.  15.        X  For  the  best  ordiDary  speciinen  §ee  ArobsBoIogioal 
Jounua,  iii.  04.  ||  ProeMdingt,  181. 
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In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  the  model  of  a  spear  from 
Copenhagen  of  flint.  It  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  metal  spear ;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  rude  people  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
a  civilized  one. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  museum  a  model  of  a  flint  saw,  the  original  of 
which  is  at  Copenhagen. 

The  usual  form  of  flint  objects,  however,  is  that  of  arrow  heads ;  and  in 
this  form  they  are  well  known.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  so  rude  that  the 
objects  would  hardly  be  suspected  to  be  the  productions  of  human  skill ;  but 
a  little  examination  shows  that  they  have  been  artiflcially  formed.  The  flint 
was  usually  brought  to  its  peculiar  form  by  repeated  strokes  :  it  was  rarely 
ground  or  polished,  though  that  process  was  necessary  with  stone  of  other 
kinds.  The  details  of  the  manufacture  are  stiU  a  mysteiy:  some  have 
supposed  that  the  stone  was  boiled,  or  worked  under  water.*  Numerous 
articles  called  "flint  flakes**  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  Scot- 
land ;  apparently  the  raw  material  from  which  knives  and  arrow  heads 
were  formed,  f  But  within  the  last  year,  an  account  has  been  published 
of  the  discovery  of  a  primeval  workshop,  with  the  materials  and  manufac- 
tures in  difierent  stipes  of  progress.  This  was  in  Kent's  Hole  Cave,  near 
Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  described  by  the  late  Bev.  J.  MacEnemy. 

'*  In  sinking  a  foot  into  the  soil  [of  the  common  entrance,]  we  came 
upon  flints  in  all  forms,  confdsedly  disseminated  through  the  earth,  and 
intermixed  with  fossil  and  human  bones,  the  whole  slightly  agglutinated 
together  by  calcareous  matter  derived  from  the  roof.  My  collection  pos- 
sesses an  example  of  this  ag^egation  in  a  mass,  consisting  of  pebbles,  clay, 
and  bone,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  embedded  a  fine  blade  of  flint,  all  united 
together  by  sparry  cement.  The  flints  were  in  all  conditions ;  from  the 
rounded  pebble  as  it  came  out  of  the  chalk,  to  the  instruments  fabricated 
from  them,  as  arrow  and  spear  heads  and  hatchets.  Some  of  the  flint 
blocks  were  chipped  only  on  one  side,  such  as  had  probably  furnished  the 
axes ;  others  on  several  faces,  presenting  planes  corresponding  exactly  to 
the  long  blades  found  by  their  side,  and  from  which  they  had  evidently 
been  sliced  ofL  Other  pebbles,  still  more  angular,  and  chipped  at  all  points, 
were  no  doubt  those  which  yielded  the  small  arrow  heads.  These  abounded 
in  by  far  the  greatest  numbers.  Small  irregular  splinters,  not  referrible 
to  any  of  the  above  divisions,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  in 


•  Woraaae,  22.  f  Wilson,  pp.  121,  U2,  123. 
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the  operation  of  detacbing  the  latter,  not  unlike  the  email  chips  in  a 
sccQptor's  shop,  were  thicklj  scattered  through  the  stuff,  indicating  that 
this  spot  was  the  workshop  where  the  savage  prepared  his  weapons  of  the 
chase,  taking  adranti^e  of  its  cover  and  the  light."* 

Sometimes  the  pieces  of  flint  were  chosen  from  possessing  peculiar 
forms,  or  were  made  to  assume  them :  as  that  of  a  human  head,  &ce, 
foot,  hand,  or  a  portion  of  a  bird  or  a  beast.  M.  de  Perthes  has  coL 
lected  a  large  number  of  them,  and  the  resemblances,  though  not  very 
striking,  are  certainly  discemible.f  After  a  minute  examination  of  all  the 
objects,  he  has  classed  them  as  follows :-» 

1.  Wedges  or  Hatchets  {covna).  4.  Arrow  Heads. 

2.  Knives.  5.  BaUs. 

8.  Sling  Bolts.  6.  Symbolic  Figures. 

This  leaves  out  of  account  the  largest  kind  of  all,  viz.,  the  mauls  or 
heavy  hammers.     Perhaps  he  includes  these  in  his  first  class  of  wedges. 

IV.^SlZES. 

The  stone  hatchets  vaiy  in  length  from  about  3  inches  to  13 ;  or  if  we 
take  in  the  smallest  objects  in  flint,  they  descend  to  1  inch.  Those  which 
have  been  inserted  in  wooden  handles  are  from  5  to  2  inches  long,  and 
those  that  have  been  mounted  in  handles  of  stag  s  horn  are  about  4^  to 
6i  inches. I 

Mr.  Shirley's,  from  Derbyshire,  measiured  8  inches  in  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  sharp  edges  was  3  inches.||  Lady  S.  Riddell  s  was  0  inches 
long  by  4j^  broad.§  The  dimensions  of  several  others  have  been  given;  and 
one  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  John  BiBnd,ir  was  5  inches  long,  1  thick,  and 
2  broad.  Those  which  are  exhibited  this  evening,  vaiy  from  8  to  about  3 
inches  in  length.     The  dimensions  of  two  are  as  follows  : — 

Nbw  Zkaulxd.  Otlxt,  Yobkbhibx. 

Length 8  6^ 

Breadth 2i 3 

Thickness i 2 


*  CaTem  Besearches,  &e.,  in  the  Torquay  and   Tor  Directory,  quoted  by  Wilson, 
pp.  180, 186.  f  Antiqnit^s  Celtiqnes,  Chap.  xx..  **  Types  Primitifs  dee  Monnmens 

Draidiqaes.**  }  Antiquity  Celtiqaet,  119.  ||  Archsological  Joomal,  iL  202. 

)  Archsologia,  v.  414.  %  Archaeologia,  xvi.  361. 
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The  stone  celt  found  in  Glasgow  was  6^  inches  long,  and  8|  at  its 
broadest  part*  The  flint  spear  head  from  Stirlingshire  was  15  inches 
long.t  The  mauls  firom  Llandudno  weigh  from  two  to  forty  pounds,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  employed  for  crushing  the  copper  ore.| 

V. — Materials. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1847,  Mr.  Lukis  explained  to  the  ArchsDological 
Association,  the  materials  of  which  the  celts  in  the  Channel  Islands  are 
composed.     They  are  the  following : — 

1.  Serpentine.  8.  Syenite. 

2.  Greenstone.  9.  Schistus. 

8.  Granular  Greenstone.  10.  Yellow  Homstone  or  Chert. 

4.  Indurated  Claystone.  11.  Granular  Porphyry. 

b.  Trap  Greenstone.  12.  Sihcious  Schist. 

6.  ClayBtone.  13.  Serpentine  or  Jade. 

7.  Quartz. 

Those  in  Kent's  Hole  Cave  at  Torquay  were  of  flint,  chert,  and  sienite  ; 
and  several  in  Scotland  are  of  madreporite  and  slate.  || 

Those  in  the  Museum  of  Douay,  already  alluded  to,  are  of  different 
materials.  Lady  S.  Biddell  s  was  granite,  and  several  other  Scotch  speci- 
mens are  of  the  same  material.  §  Seyeral  in  France  are  of  white 
sOex  ;^  and  in  general  in  the  north  of  France  they  are  made  of  flint;  a 
fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  the  material  in  the  district. 
The  stone  of  which  Mr.  Gamett  s  malleus  is  formed  is  called  caUiard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CUtheroe;  and  the  man  who  earns  his  livelihood  by 
breaking  stones,  objects  strongly  to  the  heap  which  contains  many  of  this 
kind. 

The  pamam  toki  is  of  greenstone  ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  those 
found  in  Scotland  are  of  greenstone,  though  none  of  that  material  exists  in 
the  districts.    The  one  from  the  Glasgow  canoe  is  of  this  material.  >*(* 

In  France,  some  are  of  brown  freestone ;  but  in  general  those  are  the 
best  and  admit  of  the  highest  polish  that  are  formed  from  the  primitive 
rocks. 

•  Wilson,  p.  8&.        ^  Ibid,  p  127.        {  Ibid,  p.  206.        ||  Ibid,  pp.  1128, 129, 186. 
I  Ibid,  p.  106.      ^  Andqoitei  Celtiqaes,  105.      •«  Wilson,  p.  129. 
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From  the  laige  quantities  of  flint  flakes  and  flint  arrow  heads  which  have 
been  found  in  Scotland,  the  natural  inference  has  been  drawn  that  thej 
were  the  articles  of  a  rude  commerce.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  flint  does 
not  exist,  jet,  like  the  axes  of  greenstone,  flint  objects  are  found  there 
occasionally  in  large  numbers.  The  Nimrods  of  those  days,  the  slayers  of 
man  and  beast,  fish  and  fowl,  exchanged,  no  doubt,  their  own  manufactures 
for  articles  so  indispensable.  M.  de  Perthes  is  not  far  wrong,  therefore,  if 
at  all,  in  calling  them  Money,  or  a  medium  of  exchange.* 

A  ciuioufl  circiUBStance  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  de  Perthes 
is,  that  some  of  the  celts  or  axes  are  made  of  toft  materialsy  though  as 
perfect  in  shape  or  form  as  the  hardest.  Some  are  made  of  chalk,  others 
of  bitimien,  and  even  of  wood.f  The  wood  is  of  yarious  kinds,  but  oak 
predominates  ;t  perhaps  the  explanation  is,  that  it  has  better  resisted  the  dis- 
integrating properties  of  the  earth  and  moisture. 

VI. — Mounting. 

In  former  times,  the  hatchets  and  their  handles  were  found  apart,  and 
were  known  separately ;  but  not  haTing  been  found  in  connexion,  their 
relation  was  not  understood.  Some  years  ago,  however,  one  was  found  in 
its  handle  in  a  bog  near  Gookstown,  in  Ireland.  It  was  possessed  by  Col. 
Stewart  of  Killymoon  Castle ;  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy ;  and  a  representation  of  it  is  in  Mr.  Worsaae's  book.  This  fact  led 
at  once  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  ;  it  was  assumed  that  all  such  hatchets 
had  been  mounted  in  handles,  and  the  inquiry  respecting  the  general 
design  of  the  implements  took  a  new  turn.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  this  was  not  correct.  Mr.  Clibbom,  the  talented  curator  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  is  veiy  handy ;  and  he  showed  me  his  utter  flEulure  in  an 
attempt  to  place  them  in  handles.  In  fact,  when  the  hatchet  is  of  an  oval 
or  elliptical  shape — and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  the  usual  one, — ^it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  it  remain  in  its  place  in  the  handle.  M.  de  Perthes, 
from  a  similar  examination,  frankly  admits  that  the  migority  never  were 
in  handles,  and  says  that  they  never  were  intended  to  be  in  them.j 


•  Wlaout  p.  121.    Antiqiiit^s  Celtiq[ae8,  p.  128.  t  Antiqnites  Celtiques,  124. 

t  Ibid,  8S6.  il  Ibid,  832. 
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In  the  AjTchffiological  Journal*  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Du  Noyer  on  the 
placing  of  celts  in  their  hafts  or  handles ;  but  he  seems  to  suppose  that 
ereiy  one  admitted  of  beii^  placed  in  a  handle.  His  article  is  occupied 
mainly  with  the  bronze  celt,  but  he  notices  the  bone  and  flint  ones  also. 

Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Robert  Ball,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Dublin,  and 
Director  of  the  Uniyersity  Museum,  was  asked  by  the  late  Dean  Dawson 
to  put  handles  to  celts  of  the  most  remarkable  forms.  He  did  affix  the 
handles,  apparently  in  a  satisfjEu^toiy  manner,  but  his  opinion  of  his 
own  work  was  altered  by  seeing  the  mounting  of  two  modem  ones,— 
a  stone  one  from  a  mine  in  Mexico,  and  an  iron  one  from  Little  Fish  Bay 
in  Africa.  On  January  8th,  1844,  he  gave  an  account  of  these  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,!  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  Mexican  stone  celt  was  mounted  by  placing  a  slender  rod  at  each 
Bide  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so  tnat  the  larger  ends  of  the  rods 
would  have  oyerlapped  each  other  about  two  inches,  had  they  not  been 
separated  by  the  body  of  the  instrument.  A  small  cord  was  then  loosely 
wound  round  the  ends  of  the  rod  and  the  included  celt :  when  thus  arranged, 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  rods  were  brouffht  together  and  tied,  forming  what 
sailors  call  a  Spanish  windlass.  The  elasticity  of  the  rods  keeping  a  con- 
stant strain,  makes  a  more  effective  handle  than  it  would  appear  possible 
to  form  by  ordinary  tying,  and  with  much  less  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
The  iron  oelt  was  fixed  in  the  bend  cf  a  club  like  a  Scotch  golf  stick ;  by 
this  arrangement,  while  the  iron  was  so  fixed  that  a  stroke  served  to  make 
it  only  the  febster,  the  ^ectiveness  of  the  weapon  was  much  increased  by 
the  weight  of  the  knob  at  its  end.'* 

Lately  M.  de  Perthes  has  carried  us  a  step  farther,  for  he  has  found 
many  of  the  smaller  kinds  in  their  actual  mounting,  in  stag  s-hom,  and  in 
bone.  The  illustrations  of  these,  referring  to  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  arts,  come  first  in  his  book  on  this  subject. t 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  remarks  refer  only  to  the  small  number 
that  were  mounted ;  the  majority  were  not  so.  Of  course  the  large  mallets 
were  mounted,  each  with  its  wooden  handle  inserted  like  a  sledge  hammer. 
From  the  grooves  in  the  top  of  several  other  kinds,  it  is  clear  that  they 
also  were  mounted.  It  is  probable  that  an  osier  or  a  pliant  branch  was 
passed  round  and  made  fast  with  thongs;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


*  hr.  8.      f  Froceedizigs,  ii.  511.      {  Aotiqmt^  Oeltiques,  Chftp.  ziv.  **  Instrumens 
CdliqaM  €n  com  de  eat,"  Chap.  zv. "  Instramens  en  oe,  dliommefl  et  d'eniniMU." 
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punches  and  chisels  of  a  blacksmith  are  at  present  mounted.  The  Glasgow 
celt,  though  tapering  to  a  point,  had  been  mounted  by  a  band  in  the 
middle.* 

VII. — Situation. 

Before  inquiring  respecting  the  objects  or  uses  of  these  articles,  it  is 
important  to  know  the  sort  of  situations,  and  the  general  circumstances,  in 
which  they  have  been  found. 

In  general  the  hatchets  that  are  most  beautiful  in  finish  are  found  near 
the  surface,  indicating  a  greater  advancement  in  civilization,  while  those  of 
ruder  finish  are  foimd  farther  down.  Those  of  the  rudest  character,  and 
which  appear  to  constitute  primitive  types,  are  foimd  at  the  greatest  depth. 

An  instrument  of  a  curious  and  perfect  shape  is  usually  surrounded  by  a 
lai^e  number  of  others  greatly  inferior  in  the  workmanship ;  so  that  when 
one  is  found  singly,  there  is  often  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  like  a  jewel 
out  of  its  setting,  or  a  word  out  of  its  context. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  vessel  with  the  bones  of  animals,  along  with  the 
stone  instruments ;  and  we  even  find  the  bones  of  animals  classed.  One, 
for  instance,  contains  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the  bear,  the  wolf;  and 
another  those  of  the  fox,  the  sheep,  or  the  boar.  Sometimes  these  are  whole, 
at  other  times  they  are  surrounded  with  charcoal  ashes,  and  fragments  of 
bones  or  of  wood.  It  is  curious  that  the  wooden  axes,  that  were  made  in 
imitation  of  the  stone  ones,  are  foimd  in  connexion  with  many  bones  and 
cinders,  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  burning  on  them.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  they  have  served  quite  a  different  piurpose.l 

The  numbers  in  which  they  occur,  occasionally,  are  quite  astonishing. 
At  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  many  baskets  full  were  carried  away  by  the  workmen 
as  useless ;  I  and  M.  de  Perthes  mentions  a  similar  case  at  Portlette,  the 
port  of  Bouen.  The  articles  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  borne  away 
by  baskets  full  and  wheel  barrows  full ;  and  when  the  transport  of  them 
had  endured  for  hours,  the  water  took  possession  of  the  trench,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  discover  a  new  bank  of  silex  and  of  potteries,  not  less  rich 


•  Wilson,  p.  130.  f  AntiquiteB  Celdqnea,  887.  i  ArchAologia,  aiL  804. 
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than  the  fonaer.  *  At  Port  Ellen  in  Argyleshire,  the  number  of  flint  flakes 
found  in  a  single  cist,  formed  a  pile  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high.f 

The  objects  in  connexion  with  which  they  are  found  are  also  curious.  At 
Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  a  good  deal  of  wood  was  found  with  them ;  t  and  a  large 
number,  which  were  turned  up  at  Skirlaugh,  in  Holdemess,  in  1809,  and 
described  bj  John  Crosse,  Esq.,  were  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  enclosed  in 
some  decayed  wood.|| 

The  depth  at  which  many  of  these  objects  are  found  is  nearly  30  feet, 
and  the  Tarious  substances  that  cover  them  over  may  be  seen  in  the  sections 
of  M.  de  Perthes— p.  $284  and  p.  188. 

VIII.— Uses. 

The  question — ^what  is  the  use  to  which  these  objects  were  appropriated, 
has  met  with  various  answers.  The  error  in  each  case  seems  to  be  that 
the  writer  or  speaker  has  restricted  them  to  one  use  or  purpose ;  whereas 
we  know  the  dexterity  with  which  the  savage  or  semi-civilized  man  makes 
one  instrument  serve  the  office  of  several.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
used  for  at  least  as  many  purposes  as  similar  instruments  are  in  our  own 
days ;  apart  altogether  from  the  mysterious  offices  which  they  may  have 
served,  and  which  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  The  following  is  a  mere  indication 
of  those  purposes ;  with  such  illustrations  from  modem  customs  as  seem 
suitahle.  A  full  account  of  them  would  be  much  longer  than  I  have 
leisure  for :  and  I  have  already  extended  these  remarks  beyond  the  limits 
origiDally  intended : — 

1.  Arrow  Heads. — ^This  use  is  obvious  from  the  shape.     For  the  mode  of 

mounting,  see  Worsaae.  See  also  Gaffire  spears.  By  the  country 
people  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  South  of  Scotland,  these  are  called 
eif  ttonesj  and  cattle  when  ill  are  supposed  to  be  elf-shot  by  one  of 
these  stones. 

2.  Knives, — Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  used  such  a  knife  in  the  circum- 

cision of  her  child,§  and  the  "  sharp  knives"  which  Joshua  used  at 


Anliqait^s  Celtiques,  110.         f  Wilson,  p.  122.         {  Archeologia,  ziii,  206. 
II  Aicheologia,  xyii.  820.  $  Exodus,  iv.  25. 
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Gilgal*  were  of  this  kind.  The  word  is  translated  in  the  margin 
"  knives  of  flints ;"  in  the  Vulgate,  •*  cultros  lajndeos ;"  and  in  the 
▼ersion  of  B.  Arias  Montanus,  "  cultros  petrarum."  '*  The  LXX  and 
the  Jews  say  that  sudi  knives  were  commonlj  used  in  this  work.*'t  At 
a  period  when  knives  of  metal  were  common  in  Egypt,  the  emhalmers 
used  these  ancient  ones  for  ma.lring  the  incision  in  the  flank  by  which 
the  bowels  were  extracted.  Knives  of  this  kind  were  often  of  a  semi- 
circular shape ;  and  in  Scotland  the  curved  edge  is  the  shaip  one, 
while  in  the  North  of  Europe  it  is  the  straight  edge  which  is  sharp. 
They  are  called  **  lunar  knives'*  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  Pechs* 
(i.e.  Picts")  knives**  by  the  Shetlanders.  I  Chapter  xviii.  in  the  book 
of  M.  de  Perthes  treats  of  "  Couteaux  Celtiques,'*  and  Chapter  xix.  of 
•*  Couteaux  Diluviens.'* 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1849,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  exhibited  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  a  collection  of  flint  knives  and  arrow  heads  from  the 
Island  of  Sacrificios,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  these  are  preciselj 
similar  to  the  ones  known  in  our  own  country.  || 

8.  Sling  Pellets. — One  of  the  stones  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  forwarded  for 
exhibition  tins  evening  is  evidently  a  sling  pellet.  At  Portlette,  M. 
de  Perthes  found  them  in  great  numbers,  some  of  which  he  has 
minutely  described  and  figured. — No.  31,  plate  xvi.  after  p.  346. 

In  Layard's  Illustrations,  No.  xxiz.,  appear  persons  in  the  act  of 
throwing  stones ;  and  one  who  has  just  dischaiged  a  pellet  from  a  sling. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  missiles  wherever  we  can  see  their 
shapes,  approach  in  appearance  the  objects  knovm  to  ourselves. 

In  the  Arch£eologia§  two  sling  pellets  are  described  by  Walter 
Hawkins,  F.S.A.,  of  a  kind  precisely  analogous  to  ours.  They  were 
found  lodged^n  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Same,  in  Cephalonia.  One, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  along  with  a  skeleton,  in 
1800,  in  the  cairn  of  Glenquicken,  Kirkcudbright.lF  A  similar  pellet 
of  flint,  nearly  spherical,  was  described  by  Lord  Londesborough  in 
the  ArchsBological  Joiunal,**  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its 


•  Josh.  T.  2,  3.         f  Bp.  Patrick.         }  ^^son,  p.  128.         ||  ProceedingB,  It.  371. 
I  zxzii.  9S.  ^  WUson,  181.  ••  iv.  103. 
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probable  uses.  Another  writer  of  great  intelligence,  who  does  not 
give  his  name,  has  found  them  in  the  Grannogues  or  islands,  in 
Tyrone,  in  Ireland ;  with  indentaticMos  on  both  sides. 

4.  Missiles  to  hurl  with  the  hand3.-^Th!ej  must  have  been  useful  in  this 

way,  e^ciallj  in  close  attacks,  and  where  the  throwing  party  was  on  an 
elevation.  The  small  end  is  usually  most  broken ;  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  they  would  natiually  fly.  But  the  question  is  set  at  rest  by 
our  actually  finding  them  thrown  from  the  hand  in  the  circumstances 
indicated,  in  Layard's  Illustrations  of  Nineveh.  The  following  are  the 
details: — 

Plate  XIII.,  "  The  King  in  his  chariot,  before  a  besieged  city."  On 
the  top  of  the  walls  are  five  archers  shooting,  a  sixth  person  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  suppliant,  a  seventh  is  a  shield-bearer,  and  a  hand  (apparently  the 
disengaged  one  of  the  shield-bearer)  is  hurling  a  stone. — Plate  XX.,  **  The 
King  before  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city."  Here  the  assailants  attempt  the 
walls  with  scaling  ladders,  and  two  of  the  defenders  throw  stones.  One  is 
in  the  act  of  dropping  a  large  stone  from  both  hands,  while  a  shield-bearer 
throws  a  small  one  from  his  right  hand.  Both  are  rounded,  as  if  prepared 
for  the  purpose. — Plate  XXIX.,  "  The  siege  of  a  castle."  It  is  attacked 
by  mining,  by  fire,  by  scaling  ladders,  and  by  militaiy  engines.  It  is 
defended  by  archers,  by  shield-bearers,  and  by  igniting  the  militazy  engines. 
Also,  one  man  appears  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  great  stone;  and  one  has 
just  discharged  a  stoTie  from  a  sling. — Plate  LXVIII.,  "  A  city  taken  by 
assault."  The  walls  are  surmounted  by  battlements  of  various  heights; 
and  they  are  attacked  by  archers  and  spearmen  who  ascend  scaling  ladders. 
Twenty-nine  distinct  figures  are  represented  as  defending ;  of  whom  sixteen 
Utrow  stones  with  one  hand,  six  project  spears,  and  seven  use  bows.— - 
Plate  LXXVIIL,  **  An  Assyrian  army  besieging  a  city."  The  attacking 
party  advance,  wader  cover  of  long  wicker  shields,  which  rest  on  the  ground, 
and  are  pushed  forward.  The  defenders  use  bows,  spears,  and  stones  throum 
by  the  hand, 

5.  Sacrificing  Axes. — M.  de  Perthes  attributes  to  them    this  use;  so 

does  popular  tradition ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Druids  followed 
the  practices  of  the  early  pagan  people  in  using  them  for  this  purpose. 
But  it  would  even  follow  from  Livy  that  they  were  used  in  Home  at 
the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus,  for  we  find  the  fetiales  proceeding  to 
Africa  to  sanction  a  treaty,  and  they  are  told  to  carry  with  them  the 
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sacred  flints  ; — "  ut  privos  lapides  9iUee8  tecum  forrent" — lAxj^ 
lib.  zxx.  cap.  43.* 

6.  Ordinary  Axss. — Used  in  the  hand,  they  remove  the  charred  wood  in  a 

burning  tree,  and  thus  guide  the  fire  in  felling  a  trunk,  or  in  hollowing 
it  for  a  canoe.f  This  is  done  in  felling  the  mahogany  at  Honduras ; 
and  the  Indians  of  Virginia  formerly  made  their  canoes  by  these  stone 
tomahawks.  We  find  in  several  instances  that  when  the  edge  V^m 
been  broken  into  gaps,  it  has  been  again  sharpened  by  grinding ;  sharp- 
ness being  a  requisite  quality.  One  of  the  axes  on  the  table  has  been 
so  sharpened.  In  some  of  the  Barrows  in  Denmark,  the  whetstones 
have  been  found,  with  the  axes  and  knives  partially  finished,  lying 
beside  them.^  A  similar  whetstone  was  found  at  North  Berwick  in 
Scotland. 

7.  Warlike  Implements. — They  are  used  as  such  in  New  Zealand  at  the 

present  hour,  and  the  mountings  in  some  instances  are  very  com- 
plicated. In  1809,  one  was  found  in  a  cairn  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  ; 
which,  from  the  marks  of  the  skeleton,  had  nearly  severed  the  arm 
from  the  body.||  A  portion  of  the  axe  was  sticking  in  the  fractured 
bone. 

8.  Wedges. — ^The  workpeople  in  France  call  them  wedges  (coins) ;  and 

it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  used  for  splitting  wood.  In 
1833  an  entire  wooden  house  was  dug  up  in  a  bog  in  Donegal ;  and 
it  was  described  in  the  Archseologia.§  A  model  of  it  exists  in  the. 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  numerous  planks  of  which 
its  walls  and  floors  were  composed,  had  been  spUt  by  a  stone  hatchet  of 
this  kind ;  and  three  of  them  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
with  their  tops  much  broken  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  mallet. 


*  **  Lea  hatches  d'  one  dimension  intenn^diaire  qu*  on  rencontrait  dans  lea  mtees 
gissemens  avec  lenrs  gaines  et  leors  manches,  y  ayaient  etk  deposes  aprfes  aToir  pro- 
hahlement  send  aox  sacrifices,  seal  usage  auqnel  elles  fussent  destinees,  car  eUes  n* 
etaient  propres  qu'  a  cela,  c'est-&-dire  k  frapper  an  £tre  sans  d^nse,  ane  victime  li^  et 

garott^e  aa  pied  de  1*  antel Les  caillonx  sacrts  ^talent  agns,  et  servaient  a  cooper 

la  chair  des  Tictimes." — ^Antiquit^s  Geltiques,  p.  122. 

f  Worsaac,  18 ;  WUson,  181.        J  Wilson,  184.       |1  Ibid,  131.        §  xxtL  361 
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Chisels  of  flint  are  not  unuBuaJ  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  even  in 
Scotland.* 

Mr.  Thorns  also  notices  f  that  in  the  fahrication  of  an  ancient  coffin, 
and  similarly  in  the  ancient  canoes  that  are  found  at  so  numy  places  in 
this  countiy,  the  trees  must  have  heen  split  hy  instruments  of  this 
kind. 

9.  HamrMn^  Beetles,  or  Sledges. — This  use  is  ohvious.      It  is  alluded 

to  hy  Mr.  Pegge,  in  detail,  in  his  paper,  read  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, November  8th,  1770. 

10.  At  the  destruction  of  the  beasts  in  hunting, — Many  of  the  largest  are 
found  frequently  in  connexion  with  the  bones  of  beasts  of  chase. 
But  this  is  not  all,  the  bones  of  fishes  are  found  along  with  them, 
showing  that  man  has  been  there ;  and  on  the  bones  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field  there  remain  to  tlus  hour  indentations  which  denote  violence 
from  the  hand  of  man.  I 

There  are  other  uses  which  they  may  have  served,  pointed  out  by  M. 
de  Perthes ;  but  these  I  shall  only  mention,  without  attempting  to  give 
either  his  copious  illustrations  or  his  convincing  arguments. 

11.  They  may  have  been  used  as  Money  or  a  medium  of  exchange. 
'   12.  As  Symbols^  or  a  species  of  language. 

13.  As  instruments  of  Superstition, 

14.  As  Contributions  at  a  burial  place. 

IX. — Age. 

In  attempting  to  assign  an  age  to  these  objects,  the  difficulties  are  insur- 
mountable. The  earliest  period  to  which  the  records  of  this  country  extend 
is  1900  years,  and  if  we  add  the  traditional  period,  we  shall  still  rise  but  a 
little  above  2000  years.  Yet  man  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth  nearly 
6000  years ;  and  during  much  of  that  time  he  was  not  confined  to  the 
plains  and  rivers  of  Asia,  even  before  our  histoiy  and  tradition  com- 
mence. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many  generations  of  men,  of  whom 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  lived  and  died  on  the  same  spot  which  we 


•  Wilson,  182.  t  Worsaae,  xiiL  }  Antiquit^s  Cehiques,  60,  61. 
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now  inliabit ;  and  that  articles  like  these  are  almost  the  only  records 
of  themselves  which  they  have  left  to  us.  The  period  of  cromlechs 
and  rocking  stones,  of  those  structures  which  are  pre-eminently  called 
druidical,  is  but  as  yesterday,  when  compared  with  many  of  these 
objects.*  There  is  a  language  and  a  meaning  in  them  which  some  one  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  decipher ;  and  we  may  class  the  recovery  of  their  real 
history  with  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  the  cimeiform  characters  of 
Behistun,  and  the  up-turning  of  the  relics  of  Nineveh.  M.  de  Perthes 
would  refer  back  some  of  the  articles  to  the  antediluvian  period ;  and  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  probabihty  that  he  may  be  right.  In  other  words,  what 
the  geologist  calls  the  Uist  leaf  of  his  great  stone  book,  containing  the  record 
of  man,  this  French  philosopher  imagines  is  a  thin  volume  in  itself,  the 
leaves  of  which,  when  separated  with  care  and  patience,  enable  us  to  read 
many  facts  in  the  biography  of  our  savage  predecessors.  Without  either 
admitting  or  opposing  his  theory,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  a 
series  of  fsusts,  interesting  beyond  a  doubt,  and  in  my  opinion  of  considerable 
importaace. 


*  M.  de  Perthes  arranges  the  eras  as  follows : — 

1.  Modem  Times. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

3.  The  Roman  Period. 

4.  The  Gallo-Roman. 

5.  The  Qallo-Celtic. 

6.  The  Celtic. 

7.  The  Period  anterior  to  the  Celtic. 

8.  The  Dilnvian  Period. 

He  refers  to  the  last  three  of  these  eras,  all  the  articles  that  are  described  in  this  paper. 

AfUiq.  CeUiq.  31,  82. 
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From  the  Society, 


From  John  Mather,  Esq. 


From  J.  0.  Colton,  Esq. 
From  Hugh  Neill,  Esq. 


Journal  of  the  Chester  Architectural,  Arch- 
seological,  and  Historic  Society.  Part  I. 
to  July,  1850. 

Gore's  Liverpool  Directory,  for  the  yeaiB 
1766,  77,  1805,  1807,  10,  13,  16,  21. 
(two  copies).  23,  25,  27,  28  (a  supplemen- 
tary tract),  35,  37,  39,  41, 43,  45,  47,  49. 

Picken's  Directory  for  1827. 

Mercator's  Eemarks  and  Keflections  on  the 
intended  Liverpool  Dock  Bill,  1811. 

Authentic  Copies  of  the  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Docks,  Port 
and  Harbour  of  Liverpool,  1804. 

The  Charter  granted  to  the  Burgesses  of 
Liverpool,  by  William  III.,  with  Notes, 
&c. ;  also  the  Charter  of  George  II., 
with  Notes,  1810. 

An  Act  for  making  the  River  Weaver 
Navigable,  from  Frodsham  Bridge  to 
Winsford  Bridge,  1720. 

Layard  s  Nineveh  and  its  Eemains,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1849.     Putnam,  New  York. 

A  portion  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  in 
its  casing,  dredged  up  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover. 

Copy  of  a  Note  for  .€5  issued  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool,  in  July,  1793. 


The  following  Article  was  exhibited  :^» 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Stewart      An  Illuminated   MS.  for   the  use  of  the 
Matthias,  B.A.  Church  in  France  before  the  Reformation. 

An  extract  having  been  read  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pidgeon  by 
John  Harland,  Esq.,  in  which  he  notices  a  wish  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  that  the  Society  should  hold  a  meeting  occasionally  in  that 
town, — ^the  Secretary  was  directed  to  commimicate  with  Mr.  Harland  or 
the  Bbhop  requesting  a  more  explicit  expression  of  their  wishes. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — 

I. — On  the  Seal  of  Liverpool, 

By  John  Gough  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Seal  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool  has  been  so  frequently  submitted 
to  antiquarian  discussion,  that  it  may  now  be  thought  superfluous  to  canvass 
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it  any  further,  and  presumptuous  (especially  in  a  stnmger)  to  attempt  to 
ofier  fiuiything  hitherto  unsaid.  Yet  the  papers  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  show  that  the  suhject  is  still  regarded  with  some  interest,  and  I 
beg  to  intrude  upon  your  attention  with  a  few  remarks,  because,  after  all, 
we  have  only  just  arrived  at  the  clue  to  its  true  explanation,  by  means  of 
the  comparison  which  has  been  instituted  by  your  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  Pidgeon,  with  impressions  of  the  original  matrix. 

Mr.  Pidgeon's  reading  of  the  marginal  inscription  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  one, 

"  Sigillum  burgensium  de  Leverpol," 

and  I  have  only  one  trifling  remark  to  make  upon  it,  which  is  this — I  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  word  Burgensium  was  mis-spelt  Borgensium 
in  the  original  seal,  though  it  was  blundered  in  the  copy  ;  but  this  will  be 
ascertained  from  the  impression  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Kendrick, 
if  it  is  sufficiently  perfect. 

But  the  principal  result  of  Mr.  Pidgeon's  examination  is  the  attainment 
<of  the  correct  reading  of  the  second  inscription,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
scroll  below  the  bird.  This  inscription  had  always  baffled  eveiy  previous 
inquirer;  but  it  now  proves  to  be  the  word  Johannis,  in  a  reversed  position, 
and  it  is  to  this  reading  that  I  now  beg  permission  to  supply  corroborative 
proof  by  explaining  its  import,  its  connexion  with  the  device,  and  its 
peculiar  application  to  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

Allow  me,  then,  first  to  state  that  the  inscribed  scroll  is  placed  there 
with  reference  to  the  device,  or  rather  it  forms  part  of  it ;  and  next,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  some  ancient  prejudices,  I  must  be  permitted  to  declare, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  that  bird  is  not  what  it  was  called  by  Eandle 
Holme,  "  a  lever  or  shoveller  duck,'*  with  a  branch  of  sea-weed  in  his  bill ; 
neither  is  it,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  dove  of  Noah  with  an  olive  branch ; 
nor  is  it  the  eagle  of  Jove,  as  somebody  suggested  to  Mr.  Matthew  Gregson ; 
but  it  is — an  eagle,  the  eagle  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  object 
carried  in  his  mouth  is,  or  was  meant  to  be,  the  inkhom  wherewith  the  bird 
is  usually  depicted  as  attending  on  the  prophet  in  the  isle  of  Patmos. 

Such  is  the  solution  of  this  long-debated  enigma ;  to  which  Mr.  Pidgeon 's 
deciphering  of  the  true  reading  Joh*is  has  effectuaUy  conducted.     The 
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whole  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  inferior  workmanship  of  the  first 
engraver,  who  made  a  bad  copy  of  the  symbol  of  the  Evangelist,  and  fsuled 
to  reverse  the  scroll ;  but  the  second  engraver  was  a  still  worse  artist  than 
his  predecessor,  and  evidently  as  ignorant  of  what  he  was  copying  as  a 
Chinese  might  have  been. 

The  eagle  of  Saint  John  will  be  familiar  to  many  members  of  your 
Society  in  a  v£uiety  of  situations.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  sepul^ 
chral  brasses  and  incised  gravestones  will  remember  how  often  the  symbols 
of  the  four  evangelists  occur  at  their  comers,  and  they  are  as  often  as  not 
accompanied  by  scrolls  containing  the  names  of  each  evangelist  respectively. 
I  forward  you  a  representation  of  a  brass  medal  or  ticket  which  bears  the 
Eagle,  cleverly  engraved,  and  which  may  have  been  the  badge  of  some 
large  monastic  community,  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  John.  The 
original  is  now  in  my  possession. 

The  reason  of  the  symbol  of  Saint  John  being  adopted  as  the  device  of 
the  Burgesses  of  Liverpool  I  imagine  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
original  guild  of  their  corporation  was  placed  under  the  tutelary  patronage 
of  that  Saint.  I  am  aware  that  the  Parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  Saint 
Nicholas  the  patron  of  fishermen ;  but  there  was  a  chantry  in  it  dedicated 
to  Saint  John,  and  those  who  can  trace  the  early  history  of  that  chantry, 
which  I  have  not  the  means  of  doing,  will  probably  find  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  town  guild. 

I  am  not  informed  where  we  are  to  turn  for  Handle  Holme's  description 
of  the  device  of  the  Seal,  which  has  been  foUowed  as  the  authority  for  the 
supposed  armorial  coat  of  the  town,  the  "  lever  or  shoveller  duck."  This, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Pidgeon  will  supply,  in  order  to  limit  the  period  during  which 
the  Eagle  of  Saint  John  has  suffered  this  misinterpretation. 

But  I  cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without  adverting  to  the  fiEu^t,  that 
the  imaginary  bird,  whose  origin  we  have  now  traced,  has  in  comparatively 
recent  days  achieved  no  little  historical  importance.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  modem  heralds  in  two  remarkable  instances  which  are  now  figured  in 
the  English  peerage.  The  "  lever"  was  granted  as  an  honorary  augmenta- 
tion to  the  armorial  coat  of  Lord  Hawkesbiuy,  created  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
a  prime  minister  who  kept  the  helm  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  the  days  of  Burghley ;  and  it  was  also  adopted  as  one  of 
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the  supporters  of  the  Viscountess  Canning,  the  widow  of  another  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  an  illustrious  statesman  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  great 
emporium  of  commerce  in  the  lower  house  of  Parliament. 

Thus  exalted  to  a  dignified  position  in  the  fields  of  heraldic  blazon,  this 
deformed  ofi&pring  of  an  indifierent  seal-engraver,  baptised  by  Handle 
Holme,  and  adopted  bj  the  more  recent  representatives  of  Ins  craft,  now 
takes  its  rank  among  those  other  monsters  of  heraldiy,  the  dragon,  the 
vjvera,  and  the  cockatrice,  the  double-queued  lion,  the  two-headed  eagle, 
and  the  l^less  martlets. 


II. — AdoitionaLi  Notes  om  the  Tenth  Iter  of  Hicbabd  of 

ClBENGESTEB, 

By  T.  Langton  Birleyt  Esq. 

Vith  reference  to  Mr.  Pidgeon*s  enquiries  relative  to  the  Homan  Hoad 
he  Fjlde,  Mr.  Loxham,  of  Dowbridge,  near  Eorkham,  states  : — 

lie  waj  can  be  traced  further  west  than  the  farm-house  alluded  to  in 
Pidgeon  s  letter,  situate  south-east  of  Poulton,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
ainated  at  a  place  ccdled  Stana,  on  the  Hiver  Wyre,  about  seven  miles 
1  the  mouth.  Some  traces  are  said  to  have  been  found  there  by  the 
.  William  Thomber,  late  incumbent  of  Blackpool,  and  now  residing 
le, 

rom  thence,  proceeding  eastward,  there  are  distinct  marks  at  the  farm 
ied  to,  called  "  Puddle  House ;"  thence  again  over  Weeton  Moss, 
*h.  the  inhabitants  call  "  Danes*  Pad ;"  and  they  have  used  the  gravel 
sending  the  highways.  Among  this  gravel  sundry  things  Uke  horse 
s  have  been  found,  and  pieces  of  wicker  work  which  crumbled  to  dust 
xposure  to  the  air.    Both  of  these  classes  of  articles  Mr.  Loxham  has 

• 

rom  thence  the  road  is  supposed  to  proceed  to  Westby  Mill,  but  no 
)s  have  been  discovered  there.  Between  Westby  and  Kirkham  some 
jrent  traces  of  the  road  have  been  found.  The  road  appears  to  have  gone 
direct  line  from  Westby  Mill  through  Kirkham  to  Clifton  Mill,  straight 
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through  the  town  of  Kirkham,  and  over  the  Mill  Hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  from  thence  over  Dowbridge  Hill,  to  near  Clifton  Mill. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Eirkham  Mill  Hill,  and  near  the  brook,  John  Willacy, 
an  old  schoolmaster,  of  Eirkham,  found  some  coins,  and  the  boss  of  a  shield. 
The  coins  Mr.  Loxham  has  seen,  and  he  belieyes  that  they  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Musetim.  These  were  found  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
in  a  slip  of  earth  near  the  brook  side.  On  the  same  hiU  James  Hogerson, 
of  Kirkham,  when  draining,  found  appearances  of  an  encampment  or  station. 

In  straightening  a  brook  near  Dowbridge,  Mr.  Loxham  passed  through 
the  grayel  bed  forming  the  road.  The  material  of  the  surrounding  ground 
was  bog,  and  the  gravel  bed  passed  through  it,  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
land ;  it  was  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  got  through  with  a  pickaxe.  Spades 
would  not  penetrate  it.  Mr.  Loxham  found  an  ivory  needle  at  the  depth 
of  about  six  feet,  five  inches  long,  and  similar  to  a  flattened  quill.  In 
an  adjoining  field,  where  bricks  are  being  made,  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  urns  have  been  found  together,  with  evident  traces  of  the  same 
road,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  urns  were  filled  with  ashes 
and  calcined  bones,  with  apparently  steel  ornaments,  sometldng  like 
beads.  They  broke  to  pieces  with  the  falling  of  the  clay,  and  none 
could  be  preserved  in  anything  like  a  complete  state.  The  traces  of  the 
road  can  now  be  seen  in  many  places  at  the  side  of  brooks  and  ditches 
about  Dowbridge,  likewise  towards  Clifton  Mill,  and  also  beyond.  From 
Clifton  Mill  it  appears  to  bend  northward,  leaving  Deepdale  Wood  a  little 
south.  Traces  are  now  visible  at  a  farm  called  "  Ward's  House,"  in 
Salwick,  and  many  traces  are  perceptible  between  Eirkham  and  Ward  s 
House.  Tradition  says  it  went  from  thence  by  Cadley  Moor  to  lUbchester, 
and  ended  at  York,  but  my  informant  knows  nothing  fi"om  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  way  beyond  Ward's  House. 

In  ploughing  many  of  the  fields  in  Newton  and  Clifton,  the  road  is  per- 
ceptible, being  hard  and  stony. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  branch  line  went  southward  from  Kirkham  to 
Freckleton,  a  port  on  the  Kibble ;  but  though  frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  traces  of  it  in  this  direction,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been 
found.  In  excavating  for  the  new  Workhouse  at  Eirkham,  traces  were 
found  indicative  of  a  road,  which  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  clerk 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
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Mr.  Thomber,  before  alladed  to,  has  taken  great  pains  to  mvestigate  the 
antiquities  of  this  district,  both  on  the  Biver  Wyre,  and  also  between  the 
Wyre  and  Eibble ;  and  Mr.  Loxham  thinks  some  valuable  information  on 
this  subject  could  be  obtained  from  him.  Mr.  Thomber  got  from  Mr. 
liOxham  the  heads  of  two  oxen,  taken  out  of  the  cutting  in  the  brook  at 
Dowbridge,  before  mentioned,  in  good  preservation ;  also  something  like  a 
batde-axe.  The  heads  were  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  imbedded  in  the 
bog,  close  to  the  gravel  bed. 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  the  line  in  this  neighbourhood  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  from  Dowbridge  eastward,  with  double  lines  where 
traces  were  found,  connected  by  single  dotted  lines,  where  no  certain  indi- 
cations are  visible. 


III. — Reicabkb  on  the  Evidekces  of  Roman  Occupation  in  the 

FyLDE    DlSTlUCT, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Thomber,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll,  Ox.,  of  Blackpool. 

When  I  first  commenced  tracing  the  Eoman  Road  through  the  Fylde  I 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  nor,  although  in  1832  I  had  published 
my  researches  in  the  History  of  Blackpool  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Fore- 
land of  the  Fylde,  was  it  beHeved  that  such  a  road  did  really  exist,  until 
I  succeeded  in  convincing  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Just,  that  there  was  a  well-defined  agger,  not  to  the  Neb  of  the  Naze, 
but  to  the  Wyre,  thus  upsetting  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Man- 
chester, that  we  must  look  for  the  Portus  Sistantiorum  at  Freckleton,  and 
no  vrhere  else. 

Dugdale,  in  1664,  speaking  of  the  remains  of  a  causeway  running  from 
Preston  towards  the  west,  makes  mention  of  its  '*  largeness  and  bulk.*' 
Dr.  Kuerdon  also  informs  us  that  the  same  road  on  Cadley  Moor  v^as  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  one  that  stretched  north  towards  Lancaster. 
These  antiquarians,  at  least  the  former  of  them,  say  nothing  of  its  terminus : 
this  was  left  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who,  having  a  theoiy  to  support,  guessed 
that  it  abutted  somewhere,  and  then  made  for  the  Neb  of  the  Naze.    Dr. 
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Whitaker  then  followed,  and  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  how  it  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Poulton,  that  tradition  had  handed  it  down 
that  an  agger  ran  from  Ribchester  to  the  Wyre,  which  in  the  Roman  era  was 
the  great  port  of  Lancashire.  "  There  may  be  such  a  road,"  he  replied, 
"  but  it  was  a  very  late  work,  and,  think  you,  the  Romans  would  overlook 
the  Ribble  and  the  Lune  for  a  river  so  insignificant  as  the  Wyre  ?'*  See 
History  of  Richmondshire,  St.  Michaers.  The  causeway  without  a  doubt 
runs  to  Kirkham,  and  if  it  branched  off  from  thence  to  Freckleton  I  would 
at  once  affirm  that  the  protecting  station  of  the  Portus  was  at  the  former ; 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  road,  nor  the  shadow  of  one,  for  I  have 
travelled  over  the  intervening  space  again  and  again.  I  have  asked  for 
information  of  old  natives.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Tongue,  a  clergyman  in  the 
vicinity,  declare  that  he  has  searched  for  remains  for  years.  I  took  Mr. 
Just  to  have  his  opinion ;  and  lastly  Mr.  Wright,  to  satisfy  the  Preston 
people,  was  especially  sent  down  again  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  inspect 
the  supposed  site,  and  make  all  inquiries,  and  the  result  was — there  never 
was  a  Roman  agger  that  had  its  terminus  at  the  Neb  of  the  Naze.  In  an 
early  publication  I  quoted,  Mr.  Whitaker  so  propagated  the  same  mistake. 
The  question  is  now  at  rest. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  was  no  dreamer,  when  he  included  in  his 
7th  Iter  a  road  from  Ribchester  to  a  Portus.  This  I  would  now  trace,  taking 
my  station  at  Kirkham,  the  ^metropolis  of  the  Sistantii.  The  site  of  this  town 
was  one  which  a  Roman  general  would  choose.  A  good  look  out  was  indis- 
pensable, to  gain  which  at  all  points  their  roads  were  generally  straight,  or 
if  the  country  was  flat  and  boggy,  as  the  Fylde  was,  they  stretched  from 
hill  to  hill.  Here  an  object  so  desirable  was  gained  to  perfection,  for 
eminences  at  intervals  run  all  the  way  nearly  from  Preston  to  the  Wyre, 
each  having  a  view  of  the  other.  The  town  of  Kirkham  stands  on  four, 
what  Fylde  folk  call,  high  hills ;  the  first  on  the  east  bemg  Dowbridge  Hill ; 
the  next,  the  largest  and  the  highest,  being  that  on  which  was  the  encamp- 
ment called  Mill  Hill ;  and  on  the  last  stands  the  Workhouse.  These  run 
almost  due  east  and  west.    Look  at  Mill  Hill-— on  the  north  a  steep  bank 


•  Kirkham  is  called  the  metFopolis  of  the  Fylde  still,  and  in  an  undated  deed  dica 
1200,  a  landowner  of  that  town  attests  it  by  the  name  of  Amaricas  de  la  Campton — 
i.  e.  of  the  town  of  the  Field. 
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washed  hj  the  Dow ;  on  the  south  a  gentle  declivit j,  where  in  winter  the 
gconson  of  about  500  men  could  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  area, 
occupied  by  tbe  camp,  fortified  naturally  on  the  west,  east,  and  north  by 
the  Dow,  a  steep  bank  and  a  swampy  broad  morass ;  and  if  I  might  add 
to  these  advantages  that  there  was  an  Observatory,  neighbouring,  as  it  is 
said,  on  a  high  hill  to  the  north-east — Mowbrick — I  would  ask  what  more 
suitable  spot  could  there  have  been  for  a  station  of  protection  ? 


^'\S^/f  ^  ^  ^ 


1.  Deep  narrow  kne. 

2.  The  mill. 

3.  The  rains  of  the  fort. 

4.  The  morass. 

0.  The  east  the  steep  bank  of  the  station. 
6.  The  Dow. 


7.  The  spot  where  pavement  of  tiles  fonnd. 

8.  The  spring  where  the  nmbo  was  found. 
9    The  square  mound. 

10.  Urns  found*  &c. 

11.  The  remains  of  an  agger. 

12.  Loxham's  house. 


The  site  of  the  encampment  having  been  levelled  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, no  mounds,  &c.,  are  distinguishable ;  but  I  never  put  a  spade  down 
in  any  part  of  the  area  that  it  did  not  disclose  burnt  earth,  charred  wood, 
potteiy,  bricks,  and  bones.  The  river,  you  perceive,  flows  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  has  made  a  precipice  especially  on  the  side  of  the  former.  At 
No.  8,  near  New  England  spring,  was  found  the  umbo  of  a  shield.  I  will 
not  describe  it,  as  any  one  may  see  a  representation  of  it  in  Whitaker's  Rich- 
mondshire,  although  he  tells  us  by  mistake  that  it  was  found  at  Garstang. 
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He  calls  it  a  votive  shield,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  who,  under  the  name  of  Begina  or  Minerva  Belisama,  the  queen 
of  heaven,  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  her  at  Bibchester,  at  the  head  of 
Belisama,  of  which  she  was  the  presiding  deity.  But  this  is  wandering  ; 
jet  if  you  ask,  was  there  ever  an  altar  found  dedicated  to  Minerva  Belisama, 
I  answer,  read  Bochart  Geog.  sac.  663.  However  this  may  be,  this  shield 
was  found  by  Mr.  Willacy  in  1800,  squeezed  up,  near  the  spring.  He 
intrusted  it  to  a  Scotchman,  who  sold  it  for  £1  10s.  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  it 
was  ultimately  deposited  by  Mr.  Townly  in  the  British  Musemn.  This 
Mr.  Willacy  told  me  himself.  The  same  person  also  described  to  me 
the  ruins  of  a  square  fortress,  No.  3,  the  foundations  of  which  he  said 
were  of  massy  chiselled  red  sandstone :  they  were  pronounced  Boman 
by  judges,  but  the  country  people  accounted  for  them  by  relating  a 
tradition  that  in  old  times  the  Saxon  church  of  Eirkham  stood  there. 
At  No.  7  also  there  must  have  been  some  erection,  for  here  I  saw  dug 
up  a  pavement  of  thick  rude  red  brick  tiles,  and,  twice  over  with  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  threw  out  a  surprising  quantity  Of 
broken  tiles,  paterae,  burnt  bones,  &c.  Here,  too,  the  drainage  of  the 
encampment  had  its  outlet  into  the  Dow,  where  Mr.  Loxham  picked  up  the 
bone  needle,  and  Mr.  WiUacy  two  coins  of  Adrian.  You  will  perceive 
where  the  agger  eoters  the  encampment  stretching  to  the  top  of  the  lull 
behind  Mr.  Loxham 's  house,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  burial-place 
of  the  station.  At  No.  9  some  years  ago  I  inspected  a  square  area  which 
was  surrounded  with  a  trench  one  yard  deep,  similar  to  that  formerly  on 
the  Maudlands  at  Preston.  Ft  rose  into  a  mound  with  foiur  sides.  At 
No.  10,  in  1840,  Mr.  Loxham  dLscovered  an  urn  fiUed  with  portions  of 
large  sized  bones,  a  piece  of  a  skull,  and  an  amulet  or  something  of  the 
kind,  which  1  cannot  describe  l)etter  than  likening  it  to  a  string  of  pipe 
stoppers.  It  was  of  iron,  but  much  corroded  and  injured  with  the  action 
of  fire.  We  could  see,  however,  that  it  was  perforated  with  three-cornered 
holes,  by  which  its  links  had  been  attached  by  a  thong.  The  coipso  had 
been  burnt  on  the  spot,  for  much  charcoal  and  ashes  lay  around.  Not  ikr 
from  this  spot  the  same  gentleman  in  preparing  for  brick  in  1849  dis- 
covered seven  more  urns,  all  well  made,  but  plain,  without  ornament,  and 
not  one  entire ;  also  a  small  lachiymatory.  Here,  too,  on  this  hill  was 
found  an  iron  securis.  I  wonder  whether  it  were  the  instrument  used  in 
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sacrificing  the  Seghs,  whose  heads  were  discovered  in  the  peaty  matter 
near  the  Dow.  But  of  all  the  relics  found  here  the  most  singular  and 
curious  is  a  druid's  egg  or  amidet  in  excellent  preservation.  I  give  you 
the  exact  size  of  it.  It  is  a  zing  of  light  green  glass,  roped  by  a 
cord  of  blue,  which  cord  is  wrapped  thus  by  a  thread  of  white. 

From  its  having  been  much  worn  in  the  centre  rim  it  must  have  been 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  chain.  Did  the  legionaries  adopt  the 
superstition  of  their  conquered  foe,  or  shall  I  say  that  it  belonged  to  a 
Briton  ?  I  cannot  but  think,  from  the  number  of  celts,  &c.y  found  between 
ITirlrliAni  and  the  Wyre,  especially  in  the  mosses,  that  the  Fylde  had  many 
inhabitants  before,  or  at  least  an  early  period  of,  the  Roman  invasion. 

But  we  are  on  the  spot,  where  Mr.  Loxham  exposed  for  me  a  beautifiil 
section  of  the  agger,  so  we  will  commence  our  search  eastward  to  Preston. 
I  was  astonished  not  to  find  one  road,  but  two  running  side  by  side,  per- 
fectly distinct ;  the  one  on  the  left,  being  three  yards  wide,  consisted  of  a 
pretty  deep  layer  of  shingle  ;  the  other  ten  yards  of  the  coarse  red  sand  of 
the  neighbourhood  :  the  first  hard  enough  for  horses,  in  which  shoes  are 
found ;  and  the  latter  for  foot  soldiers.  Care  had  been  taken  to  render 
both  lines  perfectly  diy  by  cutting  trenches  between,  and  on  each  side  of 
them.  The  gravel  one  was  lower,  as  if  worn.  Was  one  of  these  of  British 
formation  ?  It  may  be  so,  for  the  Romans  appear  to  have  found  many 
roads  of  British  construction,  which  they  remodelled  and  repaired  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  few  traces  of  their  first  prelectors.  Where  forests 
and  morasses  aboimded,  as  in  the  Fylde,  even  the  rude  Britons  saw  the 
necessity  of  constructing  pathways  to  connect  their  towns,  and  that  Kirkham 
may  have  been  one  might  be  proved  from  so  many  of  the  places,  &c.,  in  its 
neighbouriiood  having  names  of  British  origin.  But  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  had  accomplished  more  than  this,  and  the  conjecture 
ia  supported  by  the  commentator  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  when  he 
remarks-^"  That  in  many  places  are  vestiges  of  a  continued  road  skirting 
the  western  side  of  the  island  in  the  same  manner  as  Ermyn-street  did  the 
eastern,  of  which  parts  were  never  adopted  by  the  Romans,  because  it 
connects  many  of  the  British  towns.  It  appears  to  have  commenced  on 
the  coast  of  Devon,  and  to  have  gone  by  Exeter,  Taunton,  ix,,  to  War- 
rington, Preston,  Lancaster,  &c." 
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But  I  must  march  forward.  From  the  top  of  Loxham*s  hill  even  jet 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  agger  to  Preston.  To  HighgtMte — ^mark 
the  word  gate,  and  there  are  others  in  this  vicinity — ^we  meet  with  it  in  the 
ditches,  and  in  some  of  the  fields,  hut  near  Highgate  it  is  very  ohservable, 
as  it  crosses  an  occupation  lane ;  then  in  Gregson's  garden ;  next  in  Newton, 
near  which  place  an  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Hornby,  told  me  he  cut  through 
it  when  sinking  a  marl  pit.  From  Newton  it  stretches  to  Lund  Hill,  and 
going  through  the  garden  on  the  summit  it  makes  an  angle,  and  runs 
down  the  hill  over  the  brook  Savig  through  Deepdale  wood,  and  at  Lea  we 
have  the  most  perfect  section  on  the  line.  Even  its  very  surfEu^  a  few 
years  ago  was  untouched.  I  need  follow  it  no  further.  On  Cadley  Moor, 
by-the-bye,  we  have  many  caths,  cats,  and  cads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  agger — Cat-houses,  Cat-ford,  Catteral-hall, — all  signifying  strong  hold, 
hence  war.  I  inspected  it  with  Mr.  Gilbertson,  the  great  fossilist. 
A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Preston  it  crosses  the  Lancaster  cause- 
way, and  thence  over  Longridge  Fell,  where  it  is  called  the  Green-lane  : 
it  arrives  at  Eibchester,  from  the  north  side  of  which  it  continues  its  course 
to  York ;  thus  connecting  Wyre,  as  I  shall  show,  with  Coccium,  the  em- 
porium of  the  Port  of  Lane,  and  Kirkham  the  metropolis  of  the  western 
Sistantii  with  Eboracum,  that  of  the  Brigantes ;  and  by  it  (the  agger) 
Severus  may  have  marched  to  subdue  Caledonia,  taking  shipping  at  the 
Portus  to  Conishead  Priory,  and  travelling  forward  to  the  Duddon  by  the 
Causeway  which  commences  in  Fumess. 

On  this  line  of  road  from  Kirkham  to  Preston  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  some  tumuU  near  Salwick,  but  I  never  saw  them.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1820,  however,  a  copper  coin  of  Vespasian  was  dug  up  near  to 
Woodplumpton.  I  have  a  dagger  with  a  brass  handle  and  steel  blade 
which  was  found  amongst  some  skulls,  bones,  and  pieces  of  iron  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Wyre  and  Lancaster  Causeway.  I  have  been  told 
it  was  British,  but  I  cannot  femcy  it  to  have  belonged  to  any  other  than  a 
canny  Scotchman  who  opposed  Cromwell.    It  is  much  corroded. 

We  will  now  return  to  Kirkham,  and  take  a  western  direction.  I  had 
many  a  weary  travel  to  find  traces  of  the  agger  near  the  town.  It  is 
astonishing  what  pavements  are  discovered  branching  towards  the  north- 
west, some  of  them  sunk  very  deep  in  the  ground.  My  investigations  were 
successful.     Not  only  can  I  give  some  corroboration  to  the  tradition,  that 
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there  was  a  vicinal  road  to  Elswick,*  where  there  is  a  spot  called  the  Danes* 
Hills,  in  fact  tumnli,  hut  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Causeway  ran  from  the 
Boman  station  at  Kirkham,  nearly  down  the  present  street,  crossing  rather 
nearer  the  church,  a  stream  at  that  time,  now  a  deep  channel  called  the 
Skiphoume,  to  the  site  on  which  stands  the  present  Poorhouse,  where  you 
know  it  was  discovered.  Before  I  was  aware  of  its  heing  here,  the  name  of 
Wrangway-hridge,  which  is  thrown  over  the  Dow  in  its  vicinity,  had  led  me  to 
expect  to  find  the  agger  near  it.  A  little  fEirther  a  section  of  it  is  to  he  seen 
in  the  stunted  oak  field,  the  property  of  a  Mrs.  Moon  :  the  tree  grows  upon  it. 
I  cannot  tell  how  we  missed  the  spot  when  I  pointed  out  the  line  of  road 
to  Mr.  Just  and  the  officers  of  the  Survey.  From  this  field  stretching  up 
Eihhy  Brow,  anciently  written  Kigehy,  the  town  on  the  ridge,  I  discovered 
it  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fEirmer  carting  away  a  coarse  red  sand 
opposite  Tam-hrick-fiarm-yard  gate.  On  inquiiy  I  found  that  he  had  heen 
in  the  habit  of  taking  away  its  materials  for  years,  as  it  formed  a  ridge  on 
one  side,  the  left,  of  the  highway.  We  are  not  now  far  from  Westby  Mill 
Hill.  Here  Mr.  Just  fancied  that  he  distinguished  traces  of  it,  but  Mr. 
Hal],  sent  afterwards  with  me  over  the  line  for  the  last  time,  would  not 
attest  them,  Hiough  an  old  man,  named  Segar,  declared  that  he  had 
ploughed  through  it  many  times  and  oft.  But  here  commences  the  gravel 
with  which  the  road  is  made  to  the  tVyre»  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
is  graveUy,  and  the  signs  of  an  agger  doubtful,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hall;  yet 
that  it  abutted  at  this  high  hiU  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  we  meet  with 
the  road  before  we  arrive  at  Thomas  Jolly's,  Weeton — ^the  Wadeton  of 
Doomsday ;  and,  by-the-bye,  is  there  not  some  Sason  lord,  Wada,  whom 
tradition  describes  as  a  great  tyrant.  Macadam  ? — ^it  is  in  a  cop  in  the 
hollow  before  you  rise  the  hill  to  his  house,  but  I  insist  not  on  it,  because 
we  here,  crossing  the  highway  to  Mythorp  and  a  valley,  have  a  sight  of  the 
highest  ridge  on  the  whole  Hne,  indeed  so  laige  and  bulky  as  well  worthy  of 
the  skill  of  a  railway  contractor ;  there  it  is,  though  diminishing  yearly  to 
supply  gravel  for  the  township  highways  to  the  neglect  of  the  open  pits  out 
of  which  it  was  constructed.     It  is  called  the  Danes*'pad,  and  its  hardness 

•  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  visited  this  place,  where  I  was  told  by  a  native  up- 
wards of  70  years  of  age,  and  by-the-bye  7  ft.  and  5J  in.  high — that  deep  beneath  the 
gronnd  he  had  dag  tip  a  pavement  of  boolders  tending  to  Kirkham,  in  the  midst  of  the 
village.  Also,  that  he  had  found  half  a  dozen  balls  of  lead  buried  in  the  earth.  I  in- 
spected the  plot  of  land  called  Dsnes'  Hills ;  but  cultivation  had  levelled  it.  Tradition 
calls  Elswiok  a  cUjf  destroyed  with  hatta  by  the  sea  pirates. 
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has  giyen  rise  to  the  proverb,  as  hard  as  the  Danes'-pad.  These  pirates, 
no  doubt  from  Wyre,  made  their  imroads  along  its  path,  and  their  crueltj 
and  sojourn  is  so  well  remembered  by  tradition  in  the  Fylde,  that  eveij 
remain  of  antiquity  is  pronounced  Danish.  Even  the  celts  found  in  those 
oases  or  hills  in  the  midst  of  Marton  and  Filling  mosses,  &c.,  and  the 
curious  roads  to  these  British  hiding-places,  are  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Danes.  I  have  before  me  an  amulet  which  was  dug  out  from  the 
base  of  this  agger,  so  near  that  it  might  have  been  dropped  into  the  water 
by  some  marching  soldier.  It  is  made  of  earth,  oval,  ribbed,  and  painted 
blue,  and  is  exactly  like  one  marked  in  Camden. 

I  have  also  a  heavy  brass  celt  without  a  loop,  found  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  same  place,  as  well  as  two  small  thin  iron  shoes  without  a  slat. 
Tou  must  not  suppose  these  to  have  belonged  to  the  horses  of  the  Roman 
cavalry ;  no,  they  must  have  been  worn,  either  by  the  native  Galloways, 
which  Dion  Cassius  calls  little  ones,  as  they  conveyed  merchandise  from 
the  Wyre,  or  when  they  carried  in  "crate  panniers"  on  their  back  the 
materials  to  construct  the  road.  I  must  prefer  the  latter  opinion,  although 
tradition  asserts  that  the  gravel  was  conveyed  in  the  aprons  of  the  harassed 
natives,  because  the  shoes  are  found  imbedded,  as  if  sucked  off  during  the 
labour ;  and  the  crate  panniers,  one  foot  and  a  half  deep,  which  are  con- 
stantly dug  out  of  the  road,  have,  all  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  wooden 
oak  doors  at  the  bottom,  as  if  to  unload.  Many  a  shoe,  together  with  a 
broken  sword,  has  been  lost  in  the  omnium  gatherum  of  the  village  smithy. 

Before  I  leave  this  village  of  Weeton,  I  must  take  you  to  a  cairn  not  far 
from  Weeton  Lane  Head,  in  a  field  called  Moor  Hey,  on  the  side  of  the 
highway  leading  to  Preston.  I  relate  the  strange  tale  of  its  discoveiy. 
The  farmer  was  ploughing  on  the  spot,  when  the  horses  took  fright  and 
fled  from  the  field — would  the  fatty  ground  smell? — and  the  man  in  dismay 
ran  after,  being  pursued  by  the  demon  of  the  Fylde— something  in  the 
shape  of  a  calf.  For  years  the  cairn  was  untouched,  but  boulders  being 
wanted  for  paving  it  was  attacked,  when  lo,  many  urns  were  found,  black 
earth,  &c.    This  I  have  heard  told  by  one,  who  saw  the  urns.*    To  what 


*  The  radeness  of  the  urns,  and  the  distance  of  the  cairn  from  the  agger,  prove  them 
not  Roman,  and  antil  the  Banes  were  Christianized  they  were  merely  mauraaders  through 
the  Fylde.  After  they  became  Christians  they  ceased  to  hum  their  dead.  They  were 
then  British. 
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race  they  belonged  I  know  not :  however,  a  few  years  ago,  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  rade,  thick,  half-baked  urn,  marked  perpendicularly  with 
dots;  it  had  been  just  discovered  in  a  gravel  pit  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cairn.     If  Roman,  the  makers  were  rude  potters  and  engravers. 

After  passing  over  the  next  hill  from  Weeton,  we  behold  the  agger 
crossing  another  valley,  through  which  a  *'  main  dyke"  has  been  cut,  bisect- 
ing the  road.  We  are  now  near  Benson's  farm.  Staining,  in  the  paiish  of 
Poulton,  and  not  far  from  its  Mere,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Marton 
Mere,  where  on  the  cutting  of  the  above-mentioned  dyke,  the  waters  left 
bare  a  brass  celt,  two  skin  boats,  and  a  skin  cap  without  a  seam.  These 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Buck  inspected  in  Poulton.  Many  shoes  and  pieces  of  iron 
have  been  taken  yearly  out  of  the  causeway  here,  as  its  materiaJs,  land 
gravel,  are  carted  away  for  the  repair  of  the  highways.  I  have  measured 
it,  and  found  its  breadth  at  the  crown  about  twelve  yards  and  its  base 
twenty,  whereas  on  the  sound  land  it  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  yards. 
There  are  no  signs  of  ruts — and  I  doubt  whether  any  wheel  carriage  was 
used  thereon — ^whilst  I  can  prove  that  sledges  were ;  for  as  we  walk  up  to 
the  fiirm-house  and  look  at  the  oak-posts  at  the  first  gate,  we  may  see  the 
two  sides  of  a  sledge  which  were  dug  out  of  the  agger.  They  are  of  rude 
oak,  much  weather-beaten,  and  have  been  joined  together  by  cross  pieces  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  where  they  were  mortised  to  them.  Here  also  was 
found  another  amulet,  which  I  have :  it  is  small,  oblong,  and  of  foreign 
white  soft  marble.  In  the  same  township  we  meet  with  the  road 
again,  beneath  the  village  of  Hardhom,  near  Paddle  House.  It  is  plain 
enough,  though  the  gravel  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  making  direct  for 
Poulton,  which  is  not  far  off.  Here  ends  eveiy  trace  which  I  dare  vouch 
for ;  yet  it  is  said  that  the  causeway  gained  the  top  of  Poulton-hill,  by  the 
Church  Sunday  School.  I  affirm  it  not :  neither  do  I  say  that  there  are 
some  marks  of  a  square  fosse  around  the  Church-yard.  Certainly  there 
was  a  peculiar  ditch  and  a  high  bank  that  surrounded  it,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  on  the  south  near  and  at  the  great  church  gates.  This  I  do 
know,  that  I  saw  two  copper  coins  of  Adrian  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  which  had  been  found  near  the  church,  and  I  am  assured  that  Mr. 
Ciossfield,  of  Kirkham,  has  a  pretty  large  medal  of  Germanicus,  which  was 
taken  by  Miss  ThrelfaUs  from  a  garden  behind  the  marketrplace.  Mr. 
Just  fancied  that  Poulton  might  have  been  the  Portus,  and  the  pool  of  the 
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Wjre  and  the  Skippon,  half  a  mile  distant,  the  rode  or  statio  naviom.  I 
lather  fiEaicy  that  the  agger  ran  past  Poulton  on  to  the  Town-fields  near 
little  Poulton  Hall,  having  only  a  hranch  to  Poulton  Hill.  On  the  high 
ground  of  the  Town-fields  there  is  a  track  of  an  ancient  road  which 
evidentlj  was  gravelled  over  the  low  lands,  and  this  road  leads  by  a  carious 
cut  through  the  banks  of  the  Wjre  to  the  Shard,  or  as  anciently  written 
Aldwath,  or  the  old  ford,  so  denominated  before  1300. 

The  agger  could  not  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  over  Thornton  Marsh 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  the  Bergerode  of  Wyre,  so  called  in  old  maps, 
was  between  the  hill  of  Bourne  Hall  and  that  of  Stana,  and  in  my  opinion 
was  approached  from  Skippool.  It  is  singular  I  have  paid  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  Stana,  although  it  has  been  in  my  mother  s  £EtmOy  for  a  centuiy, 
and  I  fiincy  something  has  been  said  of  ruins  there — and  an  agger  could 
approach  U  from  Poulton.  At  Bourne,  which  is  marked  in  the  Doomjs- 
day  survey  by  mistake  of  Baines,  as  Biyning  near  Lytham — there  are 
certain  rough  grounds  named  Danes*  Pad  by  the  country  people.  Haw- 
difife,  anciently  in  Doomsday  written  RodeciiSe,  and  the  commencement  of 
Kates*  Pad,  lie  across  the  water  nearly  opposite,  and  *Wardless,  where  till 
Fleetwood  was  founded,  was  the  rode  of  shipping  for  time  immemorial ; 
and  these  places  might  have  been  gained  from  an  agger  to  Stana  by  the  old 
ford  of  Bulk  across  the  Wyre.  Of  Fleetwood  I  must  say  little ;  but  that  in 
1840,  between  Bossal  Point  and  Fenny,  some  brickmakers  discovered  a  trea- 
sure of  400  silver  denarii,  consisting  of  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  Domitian,  Antoninus,  Severus,  Caracalla,  Sabina,  Faustina,  &c. 
I  possess  40  of  them,  and  myself  and  brother  here  saw  destroyed,  for  the  sake 
of  its  materials,  a  laige  paved  platform,  which  I  had  often  fancied  had  been 
used  for  a  landing-place.  At  this  spot  I  have  heard  old  people  speak  of  the 
ruins  of  a  rude,  thick-walled,  circular  building,  round  which  it  was  uncanny 
to  sport. 

I  have  not  time  to  travel  over  the  water,  which,  if  time  had  allowed, 
ought  to  have  been  done.  Of  Kate's  Pad  you  will  read  an  account  of  mine 
read  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Banister,  of  Pilling,  at  Lancaster,  to  the  Archaeological 
Society.  Roman  and  British  remains  have  been  found  over  Wyre ;  but  of 
£[ate*s  Pad,  as  the  moss  is  dug  off,  more  may  and  will  be  disclosed. 


•  Does  WardlesB  speak  of  one  of  the  Burgi  being  erected  on  its  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Bannister  possesses  an  unique  celt,  found  near  a  heap  of  deer  homs^ 
Ac.,  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  moss.  I  assure  jou  I  feel  it  a  payment 
for  mj  labours  in  tracing  the  Fylde  Eoman  agger,  by  knowing  that  the 
Wyre  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  great  port  of  Lane. ;  and  that 
anything  in  our  remote  section  of  the  island  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
your  Society. 

P.S. — The  round  cairn  of  fire-burnt  broken  stones,  in  the  very  vicinity 
of  the  turn  cairn  at  Weeton  Lane  Head,  which  was  shown  to  Mr.  Just  and 
myself,  and  afterwards  cut  through  by  Capt.  Tucker,  is  a  Beltain  or  Teenla 
cairn.  There  are  many  on  the  line  of  the  road.  I  can  count  no  less  than 
eight  in  Staining.  The  Teenla  is  yet  celebrated  here,  though  the  fey  stone 
is  not  used.  There  was  a  Teenla  caim  on  Westby  Hill.  Some  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  squares  on  Dowbridge  Hill  and  the  Maudknds 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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SESSION    III.  MARCH  6th,  1851.  No.  6. 

The  Fifth  oidinaiy  Meeting  of  the  Session  vraa  held  in  the  Collegiate 
Institation, 

James  Kendbice,  Esq.,  M.D.>  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Rowland  Eyles  Egerton  Warbnrton,  Esq.,  of  Arlej  Hall,  Cheshire. 
Richard  Brooke,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Norton  Priorj,  Runcorn. 

The  following  Presents  to  the  Sodetj  were  announced : — 

From  the  Society,  Archseologia  Scotica,  or  Transactions  of  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  toIs. 

•        •  •        •  ■  •        • 

1.,  u.,  m.,  IT. 

From  the  Society,  The  Collections  of  the  Sussex  Archteolo^cal 

Society,  vol.  iii. 

From  the  Society,  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch»ological 

Society,  for  the  year  1849. 

From  the  Society,  Ori^nal  Papers  published  under  the  direc- 

tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  ArchsBological  Society,  for  1850, 
being  parts  1  and  2  of  vol.  iiL 

From  the  Society,  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  University  Philo- 

sophical Society,  vols.  L,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. 

From  the  Society,  Archseologia  ^liana,  or  Transactions  of  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  vol.  i.  part  3 ;  vols.  ii.  and  iii. ;  and 
vol.  iv.  part  1. 

The  Pipe  Rolls  for  the  Counties  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Society. 

Report  of  PK>ceed]iigs  for  1824. 

„  „  1848. 

An  Account  of  the    Proceedings  at  the 
Banquet  held  in  the  Castle,  August  drd, 

1848. 


Another  Account,  reprinted  from  the  New- 
caatls  Journal, 

From  the  Author,  Suggestions  for  the  AdTancement  of  litera- 

ture and  Learning  in  Liverpool,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  8vo., 
Liverpool,  1851. 

Notes  of  a  Lecture  on  Querns,  by  Ditto, 
8vo.,  London,  1861. 

FromWm.Shuttleworth,Esq.,  Report  of  the  Town  Clerk  as  to  the  Pay- 
Town  Clerk,  Liverpool,  ments  in  respect  of  Churches. 

The  Proposed  Sanitary  Amendment  Bill. 

From  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Sand-  Newspaper  Cuttings  respecting  the  &mily 
ford,  MwA.,  of  Lever  in  Lancashire. 

From  Thos.  J.  Eilpin,  Esq.,     A  Series  of  Cuttings  and  Papers. 

From  Henry  Eingsmill,  jun..    Rubbing  of  a  Brass  in  St.  Patrick's  Oathe- 
£sq.,  Dublin,  dral,  Dublin,  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  Ed- 

ward Fitton,  of  Gawsworth. 

The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 

By  Jos.  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,    Six  gold  armiUae,  of  ancient  British  work, 
Hon.  Curator,  found    near    Bowes   Castle,   Yorkshire. 

These  interesting  objects  were  found  in  a 
garden,  by  a  person  who  was  digging  the 
ground  for  the  usual  purposes.  Their 
weight  is  nearly  16  oz.,  and  the  gold  is 
as  usual  nearly  pure. 

A  wooden  cross  nearly  two  feet  lone,  partly 
covered  with  plates  of  brass,  richly  gflt, 
and  ornamented  with  coloured  stones, 
several  of  which  still  remain  in  their 
original  settings,  with  the  figure  of  Christ 
upon  it — ^Two  plates  of  bronze,  each  with 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  a 
saint  in  each  of  the  comers. — ^The  head 
of  a  procession  staff,  which  was  also  a 
reliquary,  the  sacred  deposit  being  en- 
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dosed  in  glass.  This  like  the  cross  has 
been  ornamented  with  coloured  stones  or 
paste,  and  gilt  all  oyer. — ^All  these  are 
beautifallj  illuminated  in  colours  of  Lim- 
oges enamel. 

A  bronze  key,  20  inches  long,  with  raised 
chaiacters  on  the  shaft,  and  on  the  head 
or  bow  part.  The  meaning  of  these  was 
not  explained.  It  was  suggested  that  tiie 
key  had  belonged  to  a  Gnostic  Society, 
and  that  it  had  been  the  symbol  of  office 
borne  by  the  chief  or  principal. 

Two  leaden  cups  and  a  E«oon ; — specimens 
of  the  ordinary  domestic  utensils  of  the 
middle  classes  in  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Three  Roman  bronze  fibulae,  and  a  small 
bronze  beU. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Thomas  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Appleton  Hall,  near 
Warrington,  shewing  some  recent  discoveries  in  the  Koman  Boad  near 
Stretton.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  map^  on  which  the  discoveries  were 
marked. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I. — On  the  Cheshibe  Wailing  Street,  and  Traces  or  Bouas 
Occupation  in  Lancashire  ani>  Cheshirb. 

By  John  Bobton,  Esq. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Archseologists  are  indebted,  and  by  and  bj 
will  be  still  more  indebted,  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  this  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  document  newly  recovered,  by  which  we  may  explain  and  correct 
our  written  records,  few  and  imperfect  at  the  best,  and  a  careful  study  of 
which  will  throw  great  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

We  find  laid  down  upon  this  map  a  road  named  Waiting  Street,  following 
a  remarkably  direct  course  from  Manchester,  through  Northwich,  to  Chester. 
Between  Manchester  and  Stxetfbrd  it  is  marked  "  Roman  Boad ;  '*  between 
Stretford  and  Northwich  "  Watling  Street,"  as  also  in  Delamere  Forest 
and  under  Edisbuiy  Hill — ^but  between  Chester  and  Eelsall  it  is  again 
marked  as  '*  Soman  Road«'' 
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It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  is 
for  the  name  of  "  Watling  Street " — ^whether  it  is  so  called  in  anj  ancient 
document,  or  whether  the  countiy  people  know  it  by  that  name,  and  if  it 
be  authentic,  then  does  it  imply  that  it  was  a  primeval  road,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  ?  or,  was  it  an  original  work  of  that  people  ? 

From  the  map  it  would  seem  that  between  Manchester  and  Northwich  it 
coincided  with  the  present  Highway,  except  near  Dunham,  where  the 
latter  makes  a  detour  by  Altrincham.  About  a  mile  fi:om  Northwich,  on 
the  East,  we  find  "  Over  Street,"  in  the  direct  course  of  King  Street, 
and  which  probably  points  out  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads.  At  6i 
miles  from  Northwich,  on  the  West,  the  present  road  runs  a  little  to  the 
South,  while  the  old  one  continues  its  straight  course,  and  here  we  find 
evident  remains  of  it. 

Two  roads  intersect  each  other  at  Grabtree  Green,  and  it  is  from  the  angle 
on  the  West  that  the  Watling  Street,  following  the  right  line  from  Northwich, 
goes  across  a  field,  and  through  a  plantation,  to  the  comer  of  the  Forest 
Inclosures.  It  is  here  planted  over,  and  is  more  or  less  clearly  marked  for 
half  a  mile,  running  a  little  to  the  South  of  West.  It  is  0  or  10  yards 
across,  bearing  a  well-marked  crown,  with  shallow  ditches  on  each  side,  and 
traces  of  mounds  or  cops  beyond  them.  Gravel  is  spread  over  the  surfiBuse, 
and  there  is  said  by  the  Foresters  to  be  a  strong  bed  of  solid  gravel,  18 
inches  deep,  below.  The  traces,  after  an  interval  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  reappear  with  a  different  character,  still  keeping  the  original  course 
under  Edisbury  HiU.  Here  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  rather  high  em- 
bankments, from  between  which  the  gravel  may  have  been  removed ;  in 
one  part,  for  60  or  70  yards,  where  the  red  sandstone  cropped  out, 
there  were  two  deep  ruts,  with  the  Horse  track  between,  while  the  soft 
rock  has  been  cut  down  on  each  side,  so  as  clearly  to  define  the  breadth  of 
the  road. 

It  soon  (probably)  joined  the  present  road  again,  but  its  course  to  Eelsall 
is  not  given  on  the  map,  and  the  modem  road  again  makes  a  curve  to  the 
South.  To  the  west  of  EelsaU  we  have  Street  Farm,  and  the  Highway  goes 
on  to  Tarvin — ^but  in  the  direct  line  of  Street  Farm,  and  about  half  a  mile 
finom  the  part  that  turns  to  Tarvin,  we  have  the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
Road,  stiU  for  four  miles  used  as  the  Highway,  and  continued  for  a  mile 
in  the  direction  of  Street  Farm. 
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We  have  here,  therefore,  distinct  evidence  of  a  rood  either  adopted  or 
constructed  by  the  Bomans,  with  occasional  breaks,  it  is  true,  but  so  triflings 
as  to  throw  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  feict.  A  large  portion  of 
it  is  still  used  as  the  great  Highway,  between  Manchester  and  Chester; 
much  of  the  remainder  is  still  evident,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
every  part  of  it  might  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  general  course  of  this  road  may  be  described  as  South  South-west, 
from  Manchester  to  Holford  Street,  and  as  a  little  to  the  South  of  West 
from  thence  to  Chester. 

King  Street,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  runs  from  Broken  Ctoae, 
a  little  to  the  East  of  South,  to  Einderton,  and  though  the  road  Over  Street, 
(about  a  mile)  and  from  that  point  to  Frandley,  (2^  miles)  has  not  been 
traced,  I  do  not  think  any  person  will  deny  that  King  Street  is  a  continuar 
tion  of  the  road  at  Stockton  Heath,  and  that  this  North  and  South  road 
crossed  the  Watling  Street  at  or  near  the  point  marked  Over  Street  on  the 
map— that  is  about  a  mile  to  the  East  of  Northwich. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  we  have  part  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thos.  Percival,  dated  Royston,  July  6,  1760,  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
have  traced  the  Roman  roads  from  Manchester  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
find  that  the  Condate  of  the  Romans  was  Einderton,  in  Cheshire ;  the  road 
is  visible  almost  all  the  way,  and  the  camp  yet  visible  at  Kinderton,  where 
the  Dane  and  Weaver  join :  there  is  a  Roman  way  from  thence  to  Chester, 
another  to  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  another  by  Nant- 
wich  and  Whitchurch  to  Wroxeter."  Whitaker,  who  appears  to  haye  been 
rather  sore  at  being  forestalled  in  this  discovery  by  Percival,  says,  (Hist  of 
Manchester,  vol.  I.  p.  153.)  ''In  the  first  volume  of  Archeologia,  published 
this  very  winter  (1770-71),  by  the  Antiquarian  Society,  I  find  that  the  late 
Thomas  Percival,  Esq.,  fixes  Condate  at  Einderton  with  me.  But  he  as- 
serts the  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  be  *  visible  almost  all  the  way;' 
when,  the  Roman  and  present  actually  running  almost  all  the  way  together, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  former  to  be  more  than  partially  and  occasionally 
seen.  And  he  also  asserts  the  Ronmn  Camp  to  be  'yet  visible  at  Einder- 
ton, where  the  Dane  and  Weaver  join,'  when  it  is  seen  only  in  the  remains 
of  two  ditches,  and  these  are  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  con- 
junction of  those  rivers.  But  Mr.  Percival  was  only  a  young  Antiquarian 
when  he  died.    Had  he  lived  longer,  his  natural  genius  for  these  stinjUes 
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would  have  been  more  highly  cultivated,  his  fund  of  learning  considerably 
enriched,  and  his  lively  mind  have  acquired  new  vigor  and  additional 
accuracy,  from  the  habit  of  observing  and  reflecting." 

It  seems,  then,  that  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  Kinderton  was  the  remains 
of  two  ditches.  But  we  must  briefly  advert  to  Whitaker's  own  account  of 
the  Roman  road  to  Chester.  After  tracing  this  to  half  a  mile  past  Holford 
Street,  he  says,  "  A  Httle  beyond  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  present  road 
beginning  to  tend  too  much  towards  Northwich,  the  Eoman  insensibly 
steals  away  to  the  left ;  but  about  a  mile  beyond  the  point,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  course,  we  recover  it  again,"  (p.  142.)  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
with  the  Ordnance  map  before  us,  to  imagine  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
heap  up  so  many  blunders  in  so  small  a  space.  "  The  present  road  begin- 
ning to  tend  too  much  towards  Northwich,"  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
it  had  at  any  time  tended  to  some  other  point.  "  The  Eoman  insensibly 
steals  away  to  the  left."  But  the  Roman  is  not  such  a  sly  fox  as  Whitaker 
would  have  us  believe ;  he  leaves  the  Northwich  road  most  abruptly,  at  an 
acute  angle,  turning  his  back  upon  Chester,  and  taking  a  course  as  has 
already  been  stated,  a  little  to  the  East  of  South,  certainly  in  the  direction 
of  its  own  course,  but  assuredly  in  no  course  between  Manchester  and 
Chester,  or  Manchester  and  Kinderton.  With  reference  to  the  name  of 
Kind  Street,  given  to  it  by  Horsely  and  FercivaJ,  we  may  ask,  as  with 
Watling  Street,  what  is  the  authority  for  it  ?  If  it  is  merely  a  suggestion 
of  those  writers,  we  must  protest  against  its  use.  But  if  the  original  name 
can  be  shewn  to  be  Kind  Street,  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  custom  to  give 
such  a  name  to  a  road  ending  at  the  place  which  gives  it.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  town  of  Warrington,  Sankey  Street,  Winwick  Street,  and  Manches- 
ter Lane,  all  leading  to  those  places ;  but  we  have  no  Warrington  Street. 
The  roads  from  the  gates  of  Rome  were  named  from  the  places  to  which 
they  led,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  add  instances  of  so  well  known  a 
custom.  Again,  says  Whitaker,  <'  The  name  Condate  is  pretty  loudly 
echoed  in  that  of  Kinderton"— an  Irish  echo  evidently.  He  felt  the  diffi- 
cult of  the  E,  and  attempts  feebly  to  get  over  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  an 
instance  where  the  Saxon  ton  has  been  added  to  a  Latin  name,  and  in 
Domesday  Book  we  find  it  written  Kinbreton,  which  wont  echo  at  all. 
After  a  description  of  the  Harboro'  field,  he  says  that  a  Roman  road  which 
tiaTersee  "  a  field  immediately  without  the  camp,  goes  to  Mediolanum,  in 
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Shropshire.  Another  went  bj  Hohne  Street  Hall  to  Chester,  and  a  third 
extended  bj  Street  Forge  and  Red  Street  to  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle." 
I  shall  not  follow  Whitaker  in  his  excursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
Camabii  and  Comavii,  though  as  a  specimen  of  learned  folly  and  ingenious 
trifling  it  would  be  hard  to  find  its  equal  *  I  have  now  to  notice  the  latest 
discoYeries  that  have  been  made  at  Kinderton,  by  the  Venerable  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Chester,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Chester. 

The  Harboro*  Field,  which  the  Archdeacon,  following  Whitaker,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Eoman  Station,  was  explored  in  July, 
1849,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  "  how  fax  the  gray  el  of  the  road  ex- 
tended, and  in  each  place  opened,  small  fragments  of  Roman  potteiy,  some 
of  Samian  ware,  were  immediately  thrown  out,  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
place  to  be  Roman,  and  shewing  the  probability  of  much  being  discovered 
if  diligent  search  were  instituted."  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as  it  was 
not  known  that  any  thing  characteristic  of  Roman  occupation  had  been 
found  previously,  and  I  think  corroborates  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  a  pre- 
vious communication  to  the  Society,  that  we  may  place  Mediolanum  near 
Middlewich. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  learned  gentleman  should 
have  said  something  more  about  the  road  which  he  was  looking  for.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  farmer  who  then  occupied  the  field  removed  a  portion  of  it, 
and  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  King  Street,  it  must,  apparently,  have  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  present  Lane  (Whitaker  considers  this  Lane  as 
part  of  the  top  of  the  Station),  and  just  within  the  hedge,  and  if  so,  the 
Station  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  most  likely  somewhere  about  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  the  South,  where  we  are  told  the  gravel  *'  may  be  traced 


*  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  notes  on  Antoninus,  places  Condate  at  Gongleton,  and  says,  "  Ptocol 
dubio  antem  ad  nos  yenerit  a  Condate  Bhedonnm  piope  Sigeiim,  Volt  antem  eroditoi 
Bavennads  editor  Oallicus  (maiginal  note,  V,  VaUm  NotUiam  GaUiarum,  in  verbo  Con-' 
date),  iilam  dednci  a  Condattf  quod  affirmat  apnd  yeteres  Gallos  duomm  fluminum 
denotare  co^jonctionem,"  (p.  00.) — He  says  this  is  the  case  at  Gongleton.  It  s  equally 
BO  at  Kinderton,  Northwich,  and  Stockton  Heath.  Whitaker  asserts  that  Condate  means 
the  principal  city,  bat  adduces  no  eyidenoe,  and  from  this  concludes  that  it  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  Camabii ! 
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to  the  width  of  between  40  to  60  yards,  forming  a  pktea  or  broadway.""^ 
One  of  these  roads,  the  one  from  Ghesterton,  follows  a  short  accommoda' 
tion  road,  called  Pany>n's  Lane,  and  then  passes  onwards,  still  discernible 
to  the  junction  JQst  named.  Another  is  supposed  to  come  from  Wem,  in 
Shropshire,  by  Minshull  Vernon ;  it  crosses  the  river  Wheelock,  near  Sutton 
Mill,  and  passing  through  Sutton  and  Newton,  neaily  in  a  line  with  the 
present  road,  unites  with  the  other  ways  at  Eanderton.  A  foot  note  says, 
"The  farmers  teU  me  that  they  find  this  road  very  little  below  the  green 
sod,  and  that,  like  many  of  the  Roman  roads,  it  has  at  intervals  narrow 
footways  branching  from  it." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  would  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  statements 
like  these,  it  instead  of  saying  the  Eoman  road  appears  so  and  so,  the 
Archseologist  would  state  distinctly  what  he  found.  Our  actual  knowledge, 
for  want  of  these  particulars,  amounts  to  very  little,  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  a  better  spot  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  Roman  road-making 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Middlewich  could  be  found  in  the  two  counties. 
It  will  merely  be  necessary  to  refer  the  members  to  Dr.  Hume's  paper  on 
the  Roman  remains  at  Stockton  Heath  as  an  example. 

Whitaker,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  left  the  direct  road  to  Chester,  in 
order  to  get  to  his  supposed  Ck)ndate  by  King  Street ;  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wood 
supposes  that  he  has  discovered  the  way  to  bring  him  back  again  to  it. 
"There  has  been  also  a  road  from  the  junction  at  Kinderton  to  Chester, 
which  would  cross  the  river  Wheelock  below  Stanthom  Hill,  and  the  river 
Weaver  at  Bradford  near  Newbridge,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  which, 
Roman  antiquities  were  found.  I  have  traced  this  road  from  Kinderton  a 
short  way,  and  if  the  line  of  it  was  extended  it  would  pass  down  Bradford 
Mill  Lane  by  the  south  side  of  Whitegate  Church,  and  leaving  Petty  Fool 
to  the  right  would  enter  the  Northwich  and  Chester  road,  the  northern 
Watling  Street,  at  18  miles  from  Chester."     There  is  a  typographical 


•  I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  names  occoiring  in  the  Itinera  of  Antoninns,  and 
which  are  generally  considered  as  Boman  stations,  were  either  fortified  or  military 
poaidons.  The  word  station  is  ambigaoos  and  without  sufficient  classical  authority. 
In  the  time  of  Tadtns  the  foUowing  words  were  commonly  used — Pr^Btidium,  a  ganisoD 
tawit^Ca$UUiim,  an  outlying  fortr-Jfafuio,  a  post  houao  while  OoMira  means  merely 
a  temporary  encampment. 
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error  I  suppose,  as  it  would  be  about  18  miles  from  Chester  upon  the  line 
pointed  out.  But  for  what  possible  purpose  could  the  Romans  pass  over 
13  or  14  miles,  when  the  direct  course  of  4  or  5  was  open  before  them  ? 
This  is  so  utterly  at  Tariance  with  all  we  know  of  the  routes  of  that  won- 
derful people,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  two  other  roads  described  as  pointing  upon  Kinderton,  but  as 
the  only  fact  connected  with  them  is  the  discoyery  of  a  spearhead  (said  to 
be  Roman,  but  the  metal  is  not  named)  and  a  bell  from  a  horse's  harness, 
both  found  when  excayating  for  the  foundation  of  the  yiaduct  at  Salters* 
ford,  we  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wood's 
recapitulation  of  the  evidence  to  shew  that  Gondate  was  at  Einderton. 
But  perhaps  a  general  remark  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
pseudo-nonymous  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  I  believe  the  whole  of  his 
pretended  history  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  as  the  Itinera 
are  not  admitted  into  the  Monumenta  Histobica,  should  be  altogether  dis- 
carded, unless  some  champion  reestablishes  his  authority.  Neither  should 
it  be  allowed  to  alter  the  names  of  towns,  and  distances,  as  they  appear  in 
Antoninus,  and  then  to  shew  how  capitally  they  agree  with  our  own  peculiar 
views.  The  evidence  is  there,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  either  taken  or  rejected, 
but  not  to  be  altered  without  demonstrative  proof.  Whitaker  treated  these 
matters  very  lightly.  He  sought  for  a  place — Condate,  Veratinum,  Cocdum, 
the  Portus  Sistuntiorum — and  always  found  the  site  where  they  mtut  have 
been ;  but  his  successors,  till  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wood  produced  evidence  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Einderton,  have  been  less  fortunate,  and  the 
other  three  sites  are  most  assuredly  Chateaux  en  E^aagne,  not  Castra 
Bomana, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering 
strictly  to  it  tUl  some  new  proof  is  exhibited.  All  that  we  have  at 
present  is  the  Itinera  of  Antoninus,  and  if  without  altering  in  any 
way  that  evidence,  we  find  it  accordant  with  existing  remains,  we  do  all 
that  can  be  done  towards  identifying  a  route  so  described.  The  second 
Iter  of  Antoninus  in  describing  the  road  from  York  to  Chester  has  the 
last  station  but  one,  Mamucium  or  Manutium,  as  written  in  some  MSS. 
No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  this  place  was  Castlefield  near  Manchester, 
and  between  this  place  and  Chester,  at  18  miles  from  the  former  and  20 
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miles  from  the  latter,  is  Condate,  which  agrees  with  great  precision  with 
the  position  of  Stockton  Heath.  If  again  we  take  the  tenth  Iter,  and 
leverse  it»  beginning  at  Middlewich  and  considering  it  as  Mediolanum, 
we  have  17  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  line  of  a  great  Roman  road, 
Gondate  at  Stockton  Heath — ^proceeding  along  the  same  road  direct  north, 
in  18  nules  we  arrive  at  Mancunium,  or  as  read  in  other  MSS.  Mancocu- 
mmoQ,  which  would  take  as  to  Standish;  17  miles  further  north  brings  us 
to  the  Lancashire  Watling  street,  and  where  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  find  a  post  of  some  sort,  this  would  be  Goccium;  and  at  20  miles 
beyond  this  is  Lancaster,  or  the  station  of  Bremetonaic  or  BremetonacsB. 
Now  in  this  statement  I  have  changed  neither  names  nor  figures.  The 
existence  of  the  road  no  one  doubts,  and  I  feel  confident  that  proofe  of 
Roman  occupation  will  be  found  at  Standish,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
roads  to  the  north  of  Preston,  if  carefully  looked  for.  And  when  we  know 
that  such  proofs  have  been  foimd  only  lately  in  Middlewich  and  Stockton 
Heath,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  a  proper  search  will  be  followed  by 
successful  results,  not  merely  at  the  two  spots  already  named,  but  at 
other  places  on  the  line  of  road.  For  such  inquiry  the  Historic  Society 
affords  a  good  opportunity,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
such  Members  as  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  will  allow  no 
chance  to  pass  them  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Members  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lyon  has  again 
oome  upon  the  Roman  road  at  Stretton,  between  the  point  to  which 
Dr.  Hume  traced  it,  and  Stretton  Ghurch,  in  the  Dog  Fields.  It  has  the 
same  structure — a  foundation  of  sandstone  with  gravel  over — and  points 
a  little  to  the  West  of  the  Ghmrch.  The  gravel  appears  here  to  have  been 
less  disturbed,  and  consequently  is  more  plentiful.  It  is  18  feet  wide  as  in 
the  parts  previously  examined. 


II. — ^NoTEs  ON  Genealogy. 

By  Sir  WUUam  Beiham,  F.S.A.,  M.RI.A, 

A  communication  was  read  from  Sir  William  Betham  which  contained 
a  transcript  of  a  Pedigree  confirmatoiy  of  the  descent  of  Norres  of  Speke, 
in  female  line,  from  the  original  house  of  Le  Noreis  of  Blackrod.  See 
Proceedings,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 . 
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It  alleges  detemt  of  Bradshaw  of  Haigb/Vtmt  Mabell  NoreiB  wife  of  Sir 
Willi&m  Bradshaw ;  and  the  subsequent  descent  of  Harrington  of  Woliage 
in  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire,  from  MabeU,  Lady  Harrington,  stated,  in 
this  MS.,  to  have  been  dau^ter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Bradshaw  of  Haigh, 
descendant  from  Sir  William  and  Mabell  Lady  Bradshaw  above  mentioned, 
and  an  elder  brother  of  Hugh  Bradshaw,  continuer  of  the  male  line  of 
that  house  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  as  its  heir  general. 

The  further  descent  of  the  Harringtons  is  brot^ht  down  to  the  eleven 
co-heirs  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  of  whom  Clemence  was  the  wife  of  Heniy 
Norres  of  Speke,  Esq.,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Sir  William  adds  his  opinion  that  Norres  of  Speke  selected  that  portion  of 
the  sub-divided  Harrington  estates  which  contained  the  manor  of  Blackrod, 
**  on  account  of  its  having  been,  antiently,  the  properly  of  the  family." 
Other  remarks  were  made  on  the  pedigrees  of  Bradshaw  of  Marple,  and 
«Q  Irish  branch  of  Brooke  of  Leighton. 


III. — Description  of  Lydiate  Hall. 
By  William  John  Roberts^  Esq. 

Some  account  of  Lydiate  manor  in  the  parish  of  Halsall,  of  its  manorial 
lords,  and  especially  of  its  ruined  Chapel,  is  already  recorded  in  the  papers 
of  the  Society.  In  continuation  of  the  subject  we  shall  attempt  to  describe 
their  manorial  residence. 

Lydiate  Hall  is  situated,  like  most  of  the  houses  of  our  ancient  gentiy, 
in  a  low  and  secluded  situation.  It  is  placed  on  a  level  tract  of  countty  in 
several  parts  well  wooded ;  and  commands  a  view  to  the  south-west  of  the 
sand  hills  that  bound  the  Irish  sea,  and  of  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains 
in  the  extreme  distance.  On  the  north-east,  Olive's  bills,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Aughton,  bound  the  prospect,  the  monotony  of  which  is  relieved 
by  the  spire  of  the  Church  in  the  distance. 

The  present  edifice  was  erected  or  enlarged  by  Lawrence  Ireland,  the 
founder  of  the  chapel,  son  of  Thomas  Ireland  of  Lydiate,  son  of  Sir  John 
Ireland  of  Hutt  and  Hale,  descended  from  Sir  John  Ireland  who  was 
interred  at  Hale  in  the  year  1088.  This  ancient  and  wide-spread  &n][ily, 
a  branch  of  which  was  seated  at  Bewsey  near  Warrington,  numbered  among 
its  alliances  the  principal  families  in  this  part  of  the  county,  vijs. :  those  of 
Stanley,  Molyneux,  Holland,  Torbock,  Bold,  Atherton,  Hesketh,  Norres, 
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Scarisbrick  and  Blundell.  Of  these,  onlj  those  of  Molyneux  and  Hesketh 
aiB  represented  by  direct  descendants ;  the  others  by  collateral  branches. 

Lawrence  Ireland  flourished  during  the  era  celebrated  as  the  age  of 
research  and  dawn  of  the  reformation,  which  gave  an  impetus  not  only  to 
ft1|tignfin.l  and  theological  studies,  but  also  to  science  and  the  arts.  While 
the  former  were  adorned  by  the  talents  and  critical  acumen  of  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,  who  produced  effects  that  will  long  be  felt,  the  latter 
were  cuMyated  by  the  genius  of  Bray,  Hylmer  and  others.  Architecture  and 
Scnlptore  assumed  new  features ;  and  the  Hall  at  Lydiate  affords  eyidence 
that  its  possessor  felt  their  influence  and  cultiyated  their  acquaintance. 

The  ancient  Hall  is  erected  on  a  basement  of  stone,  and  consists  of 
timber  £nmed  in  perpendicular,  horizontal  and  angular  lines,  arranged  in 
quatrefoil  and  other  panels.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  plaster,  pro- 
ducing with  the  gables  and  their  decayed  hip-knobs,  a  picturesque  combina* 
tion  of  forms.  Prior  to  the  year  1760,  when  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  state, 
it  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  mediaeval 
age :  a  part  of  the  north  side  and  east  front,  with  the  principal  entrance, 
was  then  standing.  Subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  roof  being 
dilapidated,  they  were  taken  down ;  by  order  of  that  munificent  patron  of 
die  fine  arts,  the  late  Henry  Blundell,  Esq.,  of  Ince  Blundell.  This  event 
he  ever  afterwards  deeply  regretted. 

The  original  plan  was  that  of  a  quadrangle,  the  buildings  enclosing  a 
spadons  court.  The  present  remains  consist  of  the  west  and  part  of  the 
north  and  south  sides,  giving  it  the  air  and  eflect  of  a  centre  with  two 
wings.  The  dilapidations  of  the  latter  have  been  tastelessly  restored  with 
brickwork.  In  each  angle  of  the  centre  there  are  projecting  compart- 
ments with  gables.  The  basement  storey  is  lighted  by  a  continuous  series 
of  windows,  which  extend  its  full  length,  and  also  pass  round  the  projecting 
part  of  the  building.  In  the  south-west  angle,  above  these,  runs  a  line  of 
of  qnatrefoil  panels,  on  which  rest  the  chamber  windows.  In  the  projec- 
tion  of  the  north-west  angle  is  the  entrance.  It  has  been  modernised,  by 
covering  with  pilasters  and  panels,  the  oak-moulded  and  chamfered  jambs 
and  the  lintels.  Above  the  centre  of  the  arch  are  carved  the  initials  F.  A. 
and  on  a  shield  the  arms  of  Anderton  are  carved  and  emblazoned ; — sable, 
three  shackle  bolts  argent.  Within  the  arch  is  the  date  1744 ;  and  the 
initials  F.  A.  are  repeated.  From  the  porch  the  passage  leads  to  a  door  in 
the  west  front 
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front.  Here  there  is  a  carved  and  emblazoned  shield  of  arms,  granted  to 
Edward  Ireland,  by  Richard  St.  George,  Norroj  in  1613  ;— -gules  a  spear 
in  bend  or,  headed  argent,  the  head  pointing  to  the  sinister  base  point 
At  the  other  end,  a  pennon  pendant  of  the  third ;  between  six  fleurs  de  lis 
of  the  last, — all  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  second  pellete.  Affixed 
to  the  wall,  there  is  a  hatchment  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester— -Crest,  a 
portcullis  with  a  crescent  for  difference.  Arms,  Ist  and  4th,  or,  a  fess  gobonj, 
aigent  and  azuro,  quarterly  France  and  England ;  quartering  Pembroke 
and  WoodyiUe  in  the  2nd  and  dd.  A  crescent  for  difference.  Sir  Francis 
Anderton,  first  Baronet,  of  Lostock,  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Somerset,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Privy  Seal.  Their 
son.  Sir  Charles  Anderton,  second  Baronet,  marhed  a  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Edward  Ireland,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Lydiate.  For  these 
reasons,  no  doubt,  this  escutcheon  was  placed  here,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Anderton's  maternal  grandfather  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom  that  existed — to  send  escutcheons 
to  be  suspended  in  churches  where  family  property  was  situated,  or  where 
branches  of  their  family  resided. 

There  is  a  model  of  a  tench  caught  by  Sir  Francis  Anderton  the  sixth 
and  last  Baronet,  in  1774,  on  which  are  his  initials  and  the  date.  Sir 
Francis  was  out  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
13th  of  November,  after  the  battle  of  Preston.  He  and  several  others 
were  led  through  London  on  horseback,  with  their  arms  pinioned  behind 
them,  and  consigned  to  Newgate.  They  were  afterwards  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  he  being  indicted  as  a  Baronet,  pleaded  that  it  was  not  so, 
as  the  title  belonged  to  an  elder  brother,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  who  was 
abroad.  He  was  found  guilty  and  the  title  and  estates  were  forfeited;  but 
he  was  afterwards  pardoned  and  retired  to  Lydiate.  The  inscription  men- 
tioned above,  and  those  on  the  porch,  are  an  evidence  that  he  was  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  in  the  delightful  recreations  of  old  Izaak 
Walton,  and  in  altering  and  repairing  the  Hall.  The  arms  on  the  porch, 
in  which  he  has  omitted  the  Ulster  canton,  are  an  evidence  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  assume  the  title  of  Baronet  again.  He  lost  his  lady  prior  to 
1750 ;  she  was  interred  within  the  ruins  of  the  domestic  Chapel  of  Lydiate. 
He  survived  her  ten  years,  and  was  interred  at  Halsall  Church,  aged  6Q. 
Some  say  that  he  was  interred  on  the  site  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Hall,  that 
had  been  taken  down  ;  it  is  now  planted  as  a  flower  garden. 
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On  the  landing  to  the  left,  a  door  opens  to  a  large  chamher  with  a 
panelled  ceiling,  divided  by  massive  beams,  (which  are  slightly  curved  and 
richly  moulded,)  into  twelve  compartments.  These  are  sub-divided  by 
smaller  mouldings  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  intersect  with 
a  port  of  the  mouldings  of  the  principal  beams,  the  ends  of  which  die 
into  the  cornice  of  the  room.  With  the  exception  of  the  centre  one,  that 
is  supported  by  open  trusses,  the  cornice  is  of  the  same  cluuucter  as  part 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  beams.  The  panelled  wainscot  is  finished  with  an 
flTig^lAr  fillet  in  herring  bone,  with  a  cavetto  above,  enriched  with  grapes 
and  vine  leaves  surmounted  by  a  corona.  Between  the  beads  of  this  the 
surfiice  is  pierced,  and  contains  winged  figures  bearing  wreaths  containing 
shields.  There  are  two  other  figures  seated,  one  playing  a  bass  violin,  the 
other  a  bi^ipe.  One  section  of  the  wainscot  consisting  of  three  panels 
in  width  is  arranged  thus.  First  Height;  napkin  panels.  Second  Height; 
a  unicornis  head  erased,  a  dragon  rampant,  and  a  dancing  bear.  Third 
Height;  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  a  wyvem,  grapes  and  vine  leaves.  Famrth 
Height ;  a  branch  with  a  rose,  a  dolphin,  a  branch  of  oak  with  aooins. 
F^h  Height ;  a  bear,  a  bull,  and  a  branch  of  oak.  To  enomeiate  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  carved  work  in  this  room  would  be  to  form  a  diy 
and  tedious  narrative  without  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 

The  drawings  which  accompany  this  paper,  of  a  few  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  Hall,  are  the  fruits  of  the  fEuthful  pencil  of  our  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Pidgxon,  whose  talent  and  accuracy  as  an  Anti- 
quarian Draughtsman  are  well  known ;  especially  to  ourselves  who  have 
eo  often  profited  by  them.  The  illustrations  give  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  enrichments  than  language  can  convey. 

The  ancient  g^ery  over  the  Hall  has  been  appropriated  from  an  early 
period,  as  a  Chapel  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  west  front,  there  is  an  avenue  of  ancient  and  noble  trees,  which 
form  a  delightful  promenade,  especially  when  their  venerable  trunks  and 
foliage  are  gilded  by  the  setting  sun.  A  frame  of  mind  is  induced  suitable 
for  contemplating  the  past,  as  their  tall  shadows  £all  darkly  around, 

*<  The  eye  of  eyening  biightning  through  the  west, 
'Tin  the  Bweet  moment  when  it  shnts  to  reet." 
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LANCASHIRE    AND     CHESHIRE. 

SESSION    III.  APRIL  3id,  1851.  No.  6. 

The  Sixth  ordinaiy  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Collegiate 
Institution, 

Samuel  Gath,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Presents  to  the  Society  were  announced : — 

From  the  Cambrian  ArchsBO-  ArchsBologia  Cambrensis  for  Januaiy  and 
logical  Association,  April,  1851. 

From  the  Archseological  As-) 
Bociation  of  Great  Britain  [  Their  Journal  for  Januaiy,  1851. 
and  Ireland,  j 

From  Jas.  Boardman,  E^q.,      His  Tract  entitled  '*  Bendeyana." 

From  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Lettres  sur  THistorie  Monetaire  de  la 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Normandie. 

The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 

By  Jas.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.    Two  Silver  Coins  of  the  Eoman  Emperors, 

found  at  Torbock  in  Lancashire. 

A  Copper  Coin,        ditto,        ditto. 

A  fragment  of  the  Earthen  Vase  in  which 
they  had  been  deposited. 

By  Dr.  Hume,  Wilson's  Arch«3ology  and  Prae-historic  An- 

nals of  Scotland. 

The  following  communication  was  made  to  the  Society: — 

A  verbal  description  of  the  Fitton  Bnuss,  presented  at  last  meeting; — 
noticing  costume,  quarterings,  &c.  The  very  accurate  transcript  of  the 
inscription  in  Ormerod's  Histoiy  of  Cheshire,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  290-291,  was 
read. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
On   the   Nomenclature   of  the   Briti8H  Tribes,   particularly  as 

REGARDS  the  NORTHERN  PaRTS  OF  ENGLAND;  EMBRACING  THE  NaMES 

OP  RivxRs,  Mountains,  Countries  and  Persons,  illustrated  by  a 

COMPARISON   WITH  THOSE   OF   OTHER   COUNTRIES, 

By  WUUam  BeU,  Phil.  Dr.,  Secretary  of  the  British  Archaological 

Anociation  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

**  Les  noma  propres  preserrent  a  Toablie  des  demiers  yestiges  d*ime  kngae  que  le  ooun 
des  eyexieineiis  fuit  dispandtre  de  la  region  ou  elle  a  long  tems  regn^. — ^Un  ou  deux 
mots  radicaux  les  eomposent :  ces  mots  que  souyent  offirent  des  donnas  premieies 
pour  Tetude  d*niie  laogue  peu  connue,  aident  souvent  aussi  a  retrouyer  les  traces  de 
la  descendance  ou  de  la  dispersion  d'un  peuple ;  leur  identity  de  deux  peuplades  qui 
des  long-temps  peut-etre  ont  perdu  de  yue  leur  premiere  origine.** 

Salverle,  JEuai  sur  let  Noms,  yol.  i.  p.  29. 

In  offering,  at  a  short  notice,  this  paper  on  British  Nomenclature  to  so 
learned  and  zealous  a  bodj  of  antiquaries  as  that  of  which  the  Historic 
Sodetj  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  consists,  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  a 
more  than  usual  share  of  indulgence,  partly  hecause  as  a  stranger  to  your 
north-western  counties  I  approach  the  task  wholly  unprepared  hy  previous 
recollection,  and  also  hecause  really  so  little  exists  of  ancient  record  more 
especially  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  Camden  himself 
(Gough*s  Edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  127,}  begins  his  account  of  your  county  with  the 
words — '*  I  fear  I  shall  give  little  satisfaction  to  myself  or  my  readers 
here."  Though,  therefore,  I  may  have  to  rest  solely  upon  the  analogy  of 
your  names  with  those  in  other  places  of  similar  sound  or  situation,  and 
the  conformities  of  your  local  designations  with  those  of  very  distant  and 
di^ointed  countries,  I  trust  still,  since  a  time  must  have  existed  wheh  all 
the  earth  was  of  one  tongue,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  reasons  and 
causes  which  have  induced  Nomenclature  in  other  places,  and  where 
thej  stiU  remain  significant,  to  disinter  some  of  your  names  from  the  long 
death  or  misconception  they  have  undergone  for  countless  ages,  and  to 
make  many  things  appear  intelligible  that  are  now  without  meaning  or 
relation. 

As,  however,  much  depends  in  a  name  upon  its  true  orthography,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  upon  our  alphabets  and  spelling  in 
general,  which  will  necessarily  be  too  concise  to  exhaust  so  fertile  a  topic — 
not  to  divert  too  much  of  this  Lecture  from  its  main  object. 
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All  men  have  similar  organs  of  speech  as  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  all 
letters  are  pronounced  bj  the  same  modifications  of  their  respective  organs. 
If  therefore  all  men  were  agreed  when  writing  and  alphabets  were  first 
introdnced,  by  what  letters  each  sonnd  should  be  represented,  the  greatest 
oause  for  the  diversity  of  languages  would  have  been  obviated :  unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  the  case.    Not  only  in  dififerent  languages  but  in  our  own 
is  one  sound  represented  by  different  letters,  but  the  same  letter  sometimes 
represents  different  uses  and  combinations  of  our  vocal  organs.    For  some 
sounds  we  have  no  alphabetical  sign  whatsoever.    Thus  the  peculiar  shib- 
boleth of  our  English  language,  the  theta  or  th,  has  no  representative 
amongst  our  24  letters,  and  can  only  be  signified  by  the  union  of  T  and  H ; 
and  in  the  German  chi  or  ch  is  equally  wanting.     It  is,  however,  an 
acknowledged  linguistical  principle,  which  the  great  German  lexicographer, 
Adelxmg,  fully  recognised,  that  dU  letters  pronounced  by  the  same  or  simUar 
organSf  and  their  combinations,  are  convertible  inter  se  or  one  wUh  (mother : 
thus  B,  y,  P,  F,  easily  glide  into  each  others'  places ;  so  G,  0,  E,  S,  Z,  may 
be  interchanged  merely  by  a  soft  or  hard  utterance,  as  the  common  zed  is 
better  known  as  hard  s  or  iszard.    D  and  T  are  well-known  instances,  since 
many  people,  particularly  the  znhahitants  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
cannot  receive  or  give  back  a  difference  betwixt  the  two :  equally  so  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin  betwixt  J  and  G,  with  them  Gott  is  Yott,  &c.    In  tiie 
oldest  Ladnity  the  B  and  S  are  used  indiscriminately,  as  in  asa,  asena,  and 
casmea,  the  same  words  are  subsequently  spelled  ara,  arena,  carmea 
respectively.    Of  the  convertibility  of  the  B  and  V  we  have  an  example 
in  the  pun  of  some  old  Roman  tipler,  bibere  est  vivere — and  I  met  a  re- 
markable modem  instanoe  in  the  decendants  of  a  Roman  Province  where 
the  language  has  suffered  less  mutation  than  even  in  Italy,  in  the  sign- 
board on  a  road-side  estalagem  betwixt  Lisbon  and  Goimbra,  "  aqui  se  bend 
tuon  bino"  for  the  orthodox  "  aqui  se  vend  buon  vino";  but  the  inscription 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  vernacular  pronunciation.    It  will  be 
seen  that  these  conformities  reduce  the  function  of  letters  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  and  nearly  realize  the  boast  of  a  modem  lexiographer,  that 
he  could  express  all  ideas  common  to  mankind  by  three  letters.    When, 
however,  to  this  first  etymological  principle  a  second  is  added,  that  vowels 
are  to  be  toiaUy  disregarded^  I  think  I  hear  some  of  the  auditory  exclaim 
with  a  French  Count,  that  etymology  was  a  study  in  which  **  les  voyeUes 
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Tont  lien  et  lea  consonans  peu  de  chose."  Of  the  importance  of  vowels 
take  the  followmg  instance  where  through  the  whole  vocal  gamut  the 
radical  signification  remains  the  same : 

Pane,  Pen,  Pin,  Point,  Pun. 
Here  the  evident  pointed  sense  of  pen  and  pin  is  found  in  panes,  which 
were  anciently  all  rhombs  and  placed  with  their  angles  uppermost;  in 
point,  from  the  Latin  ponere^  we  need  no  explanation,  and  for  the  last,  pun, 
we  all  know  that  without  a  point  a  pun  is  valueless :  thus  we  find  the 
radical  meaning  attaches  to  the  consonants,  solely  without  reference  to  the 
vowels.  Most  of  the  radical  monosyllables,  the  necessarily  earliest  form  of 
words,  admit  the  same  test,  and  may  be  run  through  all  the  vowels  without 
ehas^^g  the  ground  idea.  But  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
understood  that  this  quality  can  be  predicated  of  consonants  and  vowels  only 
so  long  as  language  remained  purely  oral,  the  reason  of  which  is,  the 
modification  of  sound  by  which  the  vowels  are  brought  out  are  so  minute 
and  indefinite,  and  run  so  nearly  into  one  another,  that  the  unaided  ear 
could  not  make  the  necessaiy  separation ;  as  soon  however  as  letters  were 
invented,  another  sense,  the  eye,  was  called  in  to  its  assistance,  and  the 
mind  gained  another  avenue  of  intelligence;  then  the  vowels  became 
substantial  and  significative ;  but  even  now,  where  we  have  not  seen  a 
proper  or  a  foreign  name  written,  how  few  of  us  would  venture  to  say  he 
could  write  it  correctly  from  merely  hearing  it  pronounced.  I  dare  say  the 
story  is  known  to  all  of  an  intelligent  boy  being  asked  to  write  the  word 
potatoes;  and  that,  upon  chalking  down  pot  correctly,  after  some  considera- 
tion he  added  eight  o's,  thus  spelling  it  as  he  heard  the  word  pot-oooo  ooo  o*s, 
and  certainly  not  having  seen  the  word,  very  fiEurly.  So  a  Somersetshire 
boy  who  made  thirteen  grammatical  blunders  in  spelling  the  word  usage, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  veiy  incorrectly  given  the  dialect  of  his  county, 
when  he  wrote  down  the  letters  yowzidtch ;  the  thirteen  blunders  being 
made  up  by  the  eight  redundant  letters  he  inserted  and  the  five  true  ones 
being  omitted.  Tet  supposing  both  had  been  at  the  first  formation  of 
letters,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  their  methods  of  spelling  would  have 
been  received  as  correct  and  our  present  modes  as  vulgar  and  illiterate. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  these  few  preliminary  remarks  on  a  most  important 
subject,  that  when  it  is  necessary  in  the  sequel,  to  apply  this  convertibility 
of  letters  to  practice,  or  to  neglect  and  exchange  occurring  vowels,  we  may 
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be  neither  startled  nor  aatonished  at  the  results,  nor  at  the  yariations 
which  writing  and  written  characters  hare  introduced  into  dialects  and 
languages,  originally  identical,  by  tbe  discrepancies  of  orthography. 

Now  as  to  names  themselves ;  I  believe  that  few  of  the  present  day  will 
be  hardy  or  zealous  enough  to  assert  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Deity, 
for  the  formation  of  speech,  or  for  the  origin  of  names  and  words.  This 
theory  was  formerly  willingly  entertained  for  a  ready  and  authoritative 
solution  oi  all  doubts,  and  precluded  aU  further  questioning ;  the  inconse^ 
quentialities,  however,  it  involved,  and  the  contradictions  included  in 
following  up  its  inferences,  soon  elicited  scmples  in  the  breasts  of  the 
most  orthodox,  and  produced  mbgivings  and  scepticisms  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  reconcile.  Even  for  his  less  sublime  divinities  Horace^s 
maxim, 

Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus, 
is  just  and  natural,  and  it  holds  good  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  where 
the  intervention  we  invoke  is  immeasurably  above  the  impotent  mythology 
of  Rome,  and  in  a  case  too  where  the  interference  is  unnecessary.  For 
perhaps  by  an  example,  we  can  best  shew  how  a  language  could  be  formed 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  voluntaiy  or  in teij actional  power  which  man  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  all  animals,  and  its  development  by  the  various 
powers  of  the  understanding.  A  flash  of  lightning  first  bursting  upon  the 
sight  of  a  savage  would  give  rise  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  which  we  will  assume  was  ix) ! — ^that  inteijection  would 
necessarily  mark  his  future  perception  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  or  of  any 
similar  one  as  fire  or  light,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  hazardous  a  conjecturo 
to  suppose  that  this  word  would  have  signified  fire  and  light  in  the  first 
spoken  language  of  the  world,  one  that  is  prehistoric  and  dates  long  before 
we  have  any  written  annals,  and  which,  like  the  ruins  of  a  Cyclopean 
structure,  can  only  be  partially  reconstructed,  horn  its  widely  scattered  and 
broken  fingments.  That,  however,  Loh  may  have  been  the  earliest  desig- 
nation of  fire,  is  partially  confirmed  by  finding  it  intact  or  inflected  still 
in  various  languages,  even  of  the  west,  in  this  meaning.  Loh  is  still  in 
fuU  integrity  significant  for  fire  in  modem  German,  and  the  expression 
**dasfeui0r  brennt  Uchter-loh,''  almost  literally  translatable  by  our  English, 
the  fire  bums  (with  a)  UUy-low,  shews  the  tenacity  of  language  and  the 
immense  antiquity  of  parts  of  our  own ;  where,  however,  an  idea  like  fire 
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once  enters  the  mind,  the  doctrine  of  categories  first  taught  by  Aristotle 
instmcts  us  that  it  is  capable  of  a  tenfold  increase,  namely,  as  to  (1)  quan- 
tity,  (2)  quality,  (3)  relation,  (4)  acdon,  (6)  passion,  (6)  time,  (7)  place,  and 
(8)  situation,  and  (9)  habit,  and  its  own  simple  perception  forming  the 
tenth ;  each  of  the  ten  modifications  forms  a  fresh  idea  that  is  also  capable 
of  its  own  ten  fresh  categories  and  of  a  similar  extension,  and  thus  we 
have  for  each  word  a  tenfold  geometrical  progression  in  continued  activity, 
80  that  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  sufficient  to  convince  you 
what  an  infinite  variety  of  ideas  would  be  formed  in  a  very  short  series 
from  this  sin^e  inteijection.  Part  of  this  abundance  may  still  be  found 
in  our  own  language,  in  glow,  gleam,  gloom,  gloaming,  looming,  glisten, 
glitter,  glass,  glaciere,  gloss,  clear,  glide,  slide,  slip,  slow,  sluggish,  &c.,  &c., 
and  the  field  is  opened  still  wider  when  the  idea  is  again  considered  as 
subject  or  object,  actively  or  passively,  negatively  or  consequentially. 
Glory  and  gloria  is  but  the  halo  of  light  encircling  the  aspirant  or  obtainer 
of  fsime  as  a  metaphor;  gUe^  the  pleasure  consequent  upon  obtaining  it. 
These  are  a  very  few  examples  of  derivations  in  our  own  language,  of  this 
iaterjection,  which  a  very  transient  search  has  enabled  me  to  particularise ; 
but  when  we  further  consider  that  lo,  or  rather  the  letter  L,  as  a  Hquid, 
would  admit  its  vowel  as  well  before  it  as  after,  thus  al,  el,  il,  ol,  ul, 
equally  with  la,  le,  li,  lo,  lu,  the  infinity  of  derivation  from  this  single 
letter  L  is  almost  beyond  conception  and  certainly  beyond  belief.  It  is 
corroboiative  of  the  idea  that  it  was  the  first  word,  since  it  enters  into  all 
the  earliest  names  of  Deity ;  well  might,  for  that  reason,  the  Greeks  term 
it  the  letUr  of  light :  Lampda,  the  lamp ;  for  light  and  its  visible  agent 
the  glorious  sun  was  the  earliest,  because  the  most  beneficent  object  of 
worship  and  adoration ;  the  letter  B,  which  takes  its  station  at  the  head  of 
most  alphabets,  (disregarding  vowels),  because  it  is  the  ideagraphic  repre- 
sentative of  superiority  and  power,  is  added  to  the  primitive  el  to  form  the 
Bel,  Baal,  Belinus,  worshipped  all  through  the  western  world  from  China 
and  the  Indus  to  the  woods  of  Caledonia,  is  but  an  emphatic  reduplication 
of  the  original  idea — as  all;  ^2^Fadir  of  the  Edda;  Pope's  Father  of  All, 
it  gives  a  beautiful  metonomy  and  substantial  significancy  to  our  present 
adjective,  but  this,  by  the  common  process  of  verbal  coining  as  in  the  Arabic 
Allah,  brings  the  Mussulman's  Deity  also  within  the  circle.  The  great  Sun 
God  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  radiated  and  resplendent  Helios  was  etymologically 
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but  the  BOD,  vloi  of  our  el,  and  the  reason  why  so  many  other  people  call 
that  glorious  lummaiy  the  sun ;  besides  the  Roman  Sol,  the  names  of  many 
of  their  greatest  Gods  were  all  only  yerbal  o£&et8of  this  universal  Divinity. 
Apollo  resolves  itself  into  Ab-oUo,  besides  that  he  is  frequently  styled 
Belinus.  Vulcan — ^Bul  or  BeMshan,  of  which  the  last  syllable  is  of 
the  oriental  signification  of  great ;  his  sister  is  Bellona ;  Vesta  was  Cy-bele. 
Mercuiy  also  called  Cy-lenius  and  even  the  Athenian  Pallas.  Nay  even 
amongst  the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  to  represent  Divinity 
in  general,  as  El,  and  in  the  plural  Elohim,  was  a  necessity  where  they 
were  forbidden  to  pronounce  the  awful  tetragrammaton  the  unspeakable 
ineBbble  Jehovah. 

But  the  subject  of  light  and  the  Deities  of  light,  Licht-gottheiten,  as 
named  by  the  Germans,  would  alone  fill  a  volume.  Having  therefore 
adduced  them  as  an  example,  I  pass  them  by  for  the  present  till  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  fax  independent  dissertation  concerning  them — for  it  is 
high  time  to  avert  from  names  that  are  general  to  those  that  are  particular, 
from  names  appellative  to  names  proper.  It  is  a  remark  by  Mr.  Salverte 
in  his  excellent  treatise  sur  les  noms,  &c.,  "tous  les  noms  propres  sent 
originairement  significatives,"  all  proper  names  are  originally  significant, 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  view  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew  whence 
and  how  in  many  instances  this  significance  arises — and  first  in  the  names 
of  rivers  and  waters. 

In  Egyptian  hierogl^'i)hics  the  usual  sign  for  water  is  an  up  ajad  down 
stroke  joining  iu  an  acute  angle,  and  frequently  repeated,  in  fact  an 
angular  waved  line  and  oar  Roman  A  many  times  reiterated ;  and  the 
corroboration  of  the  fact  may  be  found  in  a  lecture  on  the  antient  arts 
of  Egypt,  (mentioned  Athenaeum,  October  1848,)  where  it  is  stated  that 
"the  Egyptians  first  introduced  the  wavy  ornament  or  zig  zag  in  their 
architecture  because  it  was  their  hieroglyphic  for  water."  We  may  thence 
conclude  that  the  letter  A  was  the  earliest  western  designation  for  water, 
and  we  still  find  it  in  the  Httle  river  Aa  on  which  Amsterdam  is  situated, 
and  whence  it  takes  its  name  ;  when  gutturalised  and  dupHcated  it  becomes 
the  Latin  agtia,  and  the  same  guttural  is  strongly  retained  in  indigenous 
name  of  that  town  which  the  Romans  called  Aguisgrannum,  the  French 
Aix  la  ChapeUe,  but  in  German  Aachen,  all  names  indicating  the  famous 
hot  medidual  springs  or  waters  for  which  its  suburb  Burtscheid  is  still  so 
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fiunous.  Another  and  principally  German  form  for  water  is  Au,  as  the 
Don-aa  or  Danube,  merely  the  big  water,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove ;  this 
diphthong  is  a  fruitful  source  of  German  nomeuclature  in  connection  with 
rivent  whose  basins  from  it  usually  take  the  names  of  Gaus,  the  Bhine- 
gan,  the  Maingau,  Neckaigau,  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  made  a  summer 
trip  to  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  in  Lancashire  you  have  it  in  the  Edder-ow, 
where  from  the  doubt  attending  all  initial  vowels  it  may  signify  the  watery 
abode  of  the  otter  or  of  the  adder.  In  Scotland  the  name  is  more  frequent, 
Linlithgow  commonly  Ldthgow,  and  even  the  famous  City  of  Glasgow,  it 
being  understood  that  the  oral  sound  of  au  in  the  German  is  precisely  that 
of  our  ow,  and  might  thence  suggest  some  older  name  for  the  Clyde  or  the 
gliding  water,  as  glass  or  gless  from  glesum  amber,  an  indigenous  Wendic 
word,  and  whence  our  modem  term  for  glass,  when  that  luxury  was  intro- 
duced amongst  us.  I  know  not  whence  originates  the  Scottish  title  of 
Douglas,  for  the  ducal  family  of  Hamilton  still  located  on  the  Clyde,  but 
as  a  river  of  that  name  is  found  in  your  county,  it  will  there  as  well  as  else- 
where  signify  "  shining  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  "'t^  But  from  this  au  as  a  root, 
many  British  rivers  also  take  their  root,  particularly  from  its  plural  awen 
or  avoHy  formed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  German  syntax,  and  Uie 
stream  on  which  our  British  bard  sang  "  his  woodnotes  wild,"  and  the  Bristol 
Avon  with  many  others  will  immediately  rise  to  your  recollections.  Another 
plural  of  the  same  word,  or  the  French  eau,  as  aus  or  eaiuv,  has  frequently 
been  called  into  requisition,  when  rivers  were  required  to  be  named,  as 
Ouse  and  the  French  Oise,  which  are  frequent  in  both  countries,  and  when 
you  find  Maes,  you  may  learn  it  means  a  river  midway  between  two  others, 
as  that  Maes  on  which  Maestrict  lies  runs  midway  betwixt  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  So  Bach  or  Beck,  by  the  prefix  B,  as  I  have  explained  above, 
signifies  the  head  or  spring  of  a  river.  It  may  perhaps  be  travelling  vexy 
hi  out  of  the  record  when  I  shew  you  the  widely-spread  signification  of 
Aac  for  water,  and  I  revert  to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  in  America,  where,  as 
we  leam  from  Prescot*s  History  of  the  Conquest  of  that  Country,  the 
plains  of  the  capital,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  lakes,  was  called  the 
countiy  of  Anahuac,  which,  the  author  adds,  signifies  near  the  water, 
equivalent  fully  to  our  European  au  or  at-Aach. 

•  This  deriTation  if  it  needed  support  would  be  fully  corroborated  for  its  first  syllable 
by  the  Black  Water  in  Ireland,  whioh  is  merely  a  tnmslation  of  the  Irish  Avon-dfiM  ; 
the  veinacolar  name  by  which  Spenser  calls  it  in  his  Fairie  Queen. 
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A  STDonjm  of  the  flawing  properties  of  water  is  produced  from  the  same 
root  as  for  our  verb  to  run,  or  the  Greek  fw  suggesting,  in  an  objectiye 
sense,  clean  or  pure,  as  we  say  to  firue :  thence  the  continental  names  of 
Bhine  or  Rhone,  which  has  caused  for  the  former  much  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion amongst  German  Archseologists,  some  insisting  that  the  orthography 
should  be  Bein,  clean,  without  reflecting  that  it  depends  upon  your  con- 
sidering it  as  cause  or  consequence  which  \a  correct.  In  antiquity  you  have 
the  Rhe  or  Volga,  and  the  Bore-aus-tan-atu,  which  we  spell  Boiys-thenes, 
which  shews  the  poyerty  of  the  olden  yocabularies,  being  but  a  repetition 
of  the  idea,  big  water,  and  that  twice  repeated  to  make  a  word  "  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  From  this  root  too  the  Romans 
made  rivers  in  diminutive  rivulus,  whence  the  Lancashire  ribble  and  our 
English  word  ripple :  cognate  is  bubble,  and  the  lacteary  duct  or  channel 
by  which  our  first  nutriment  flows,  the  female  nipple. 

Wetness,  an  invariable  property  of  the  wateiy  element,  is  another  source 
of  individual  nomenclature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  v^u^  humor,  the 
Theotisc  wader,  wasser,  water  are  all  cognate  and  derivative  words.  When 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Oder  of  the  Wends,  which  flows  past  Stettin,  Viadrus, 
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he  but  puts  the  vernacular  idiom  as  he  then  heard  it,  even  if  at  second 
hand  into  the  best  Greek  letters  he  could  find.  Another  northern  conti- 
nental stream  has  experienced  a  different  fate,  in  yon  the  Greek  word  is 
stiU  kept  nearly  intact,  but  in  his  Visurgis  the  present  Weser  with  Bremen 
at  its  mouth,  you  must  take  the  German  language  for  the  correct  meaning 
of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  Werra  and  Fulda,  as  waser,  wasser, 
gewasser,  waters.  You  have  a  Lancashire  Odder,  and  you  may  take  its 
derivation  either  from  this  primitive  idea  of  wet  or  from  the  animal  which 
may  have  frequented  its  banks — as  Bever-lac,  the  capital  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  its  name  when  beavers  were  indigenous  and  in 
great  numbers  there ;  but  if  you  prefer  the  animal  you  but  remove  the 
relationship  one  degree  from  the  root,  as  it  is  evident  this  fish-seeking  beast 
must  have  taken  name  from  its  natural  and  necessary  humid  habits.  That 
water  is  not  only  the  cause  of  wetness  but  the  true  parent  of  wet  and  wade, 
as  mere  words,  you  may  learn  from  the  still  prevalent  term  of  w(Ute  for 
sand-banks  frequently  dry  at  low  water,  places  therefore  where  a  wader  may 
wads ;  and  hence  too  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  wade  being  the  scale  by  which  such  depths  are  measured.     Perhaps 
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the  most  curious  etymological  result  of  this  definition  for  the  prevalent 
element  is,  that  water  and  father  are  etjmologicallj  the  same  ^ords,  which 
might  haye  been  predicated  almost  a  priori  from  the  consideration  that  all 
the  oldest  theogonies,  the  Vedas  and  the  Eddas,  make  fluidity  the  magna 
parent,  water  the  father  of  all  things,  or  the  father  of  all  things  water. 
The  etymological  proof  is  that  the  German  vater  was  pronounced  and 
originally  spelled  vadder,  and  I  have  heard  a  West  Biding  pronounciation  of 
the  present  day  not  very  dissimilar.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  we  can  find 
many  other  proofs  of  Indo-Germanic  conformities,  proving  our  eastern  descent 
and  a  common  origin.  From  water  you  have,  I  conceive,  your  Were  and 
Weyer  and  Weaver,  through  various  stages  of  contraction  and  oral  corrup- 
tions.   The  Yoikshire  Ure  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Grecian  prototype. 

There  is  a  third  inherent  property  of  water  which  is  also  a  fruitful  source 
of  nomenclature  in  all  countries ;  its  unstableness  and  aptitude  of  change, 
necessarily  also  involved  in  its  previous  power  of  motion.  One  of  our 
oldest  terms  for  change  is  the  obsolete  wmdf  of  which  we  use  the  past 
tense  in  conjugating  the  verb  to  go,  as,  h$  went;  though  Spencer,  in  the 
Ibilowing  line  of  his  Fairy  Queen,  uses  it  as  a  substantive : 

'*  He  knew  the  various  went  of  mortal  way." 
Our  modem  usage  would  put  here  improperly  wont;  but,  as  I  have  already 
remarked  vowels  are  etymologically  of  no  consequence,  you  may  try  the 
vocal  gamut  of  the  consonants  and  the  meanings  remain  radically  the  same, 
thus : — Wane  or  wander ^  wend,  vfind,  wont,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  toundra  ; 
as  wane,  we  have  the  idea  of  constantly  changing,  a  waning  moon,  and  from 
the  same  cause  a  weaned  child,  and  wennel  a  common  term  for  any  animal 
taken  from  its  dam.     Gray  gives  us  for  wind : 

"  The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea,** 
thereby  beautifully  expressing  the  devious  courses  of  our  field  and  pasture 
ways ;  and  every  industrious  spinster,  to  wind  her  cotton,  must  make  many 
turns.  The  wind  itself,  equally  unstable  with  the  element  of  water,  nato- 
lally  shares  this  designation  of  change.  A  quotation  from  Notger*s  Trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  a  Monk  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1020,  gives  us  our  Anglo-Saxon  root  both  in  a  direct  and  implied 
lyiflffning  when  he  says,  speaking  of  man : 

"  I  ist  wendig ;  Sola  ist  unwendig :" 
''  He  is  changeable ;  but  God  (Sela)  is  unchangeable." 
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The  most  direct  derivative  of  this  word  for  water  is  found  in  the  Danish 
language  and  in  its  word  vand,  to  which  my  attention  was  first  directed  as  to 
its  simple  sense  of  water  by  hearing  the  frequent  demand  of  the  guests  at  a 
table  d'  bote  for  vand,  vand ;  though  I  afterwards  found  that  Eeypler,  in  his 
Antiq.  Septentrionates  Selects,  had  previously  drawn  attention  to  the  same 
&ct :  "  Vand  autem  adhuc  Danis  aquam  denotat.'*  When  we  recollect  that 
the  Romans  had  not  our  guttural  W,  but  wrote  it  either  by  OU,  as  our  French 
neighbours  at  present  write  Edward  by  Edouard,  or  as  GU  in  Guillanme 
for  William,  or  by  the  V,  we  shall  not  be  at  any  great  loss  to  believe  that 
when  they  translated  the  indigenous  name  of  North  Wales  Choenneth  into 
Venedocia,  they  found  in  the  native  term  that  relation  to  water  which  their 
own  term  was  meant  to  convey ;  a  relation  that  is  the  clue  to  this  Gielic 
term  as  it  is  to  the  Veneti  of  all  other  countries.  These  Veneti  we  first 
meet  in  Tacitus,  (Germ.  cap.  xlvi.)  and  his  coupling  them  with  the  Fenni 
would  of  itself  give  suspicion  of  fluvial  allusion.  We  next  find  them  in 
Cffisar  in  Britany,  then  in  Britain ;  but  in  all  these  and  in  other  situKtUms 
this  name,  when  dropped  or  lost,  is  succeeded  by  others  which  have  ako 
^e  same  or  strong  aquatic  meanings.  The  Baltic  Veneti  are  now  the 
inhabitants  of  Pommem  or  Pomerania,  which  has  its  name  from  po  near  to 
and  mor  sea.  The  same  meaning  of  po  in  PcHrai,  that  large  district  of 
Wales  so  called  because  neighbours  of  the  Wissi,  Uiccii,  Gewissi,  of  whidi 
Uiooorma  or  Wighom,  Worcester,  was  the  capital.  So  the  name  ci  the 
Borussi  Prussi  from  Po-russi,  the  neighbours  of  the  Russians.  The  Breton 
Yenetoi  still  retain  their  ancient  name  as  their  ancient  valor  in  the  Vendee, 
and  Morbihao,  the  department  of  France  so  called  from  its  laxge  lake* 
readily  resolves  itself  in  Mor-vehan,  the  Venetic  Sea ;  but  the  other  de- 
nominations of  that  country,  Ar-morica,  Aquitaine,  Guienne,  Poitiers,  give 
us  back  this  watery  idea  in  the  various  dialects  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
country:  so  their  principal  cities,  Vannes,  Rennes,  Nantes,  are  aU  of 
aquatic  derivation.  In  Spain,  Andalusia  requires  the  strong  Spanish 
guttural  pronunciation  to  produce  exact  conformity:  and  in  our  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  the  Geography  of  a  Vandal  Bishop,  when  his  author 
mentions  mare  nostrum,  our  learned  monarch  invariably  renders  it  toendd 
meer,  meaning  the  Mediterranean.  Acquileja  for  a  long  time  gave  a  Ladn 
coloring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Italy,  the  'Eyyrroi  of  Straho ;  but 
when  its  capital  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  the  few  fishermen  who  refounded 
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their  sea  city  on  the  marshy  islands  near,  resoBcitated  the  no  doubt  old 
Yemacalar  title,  and  called  their  foundation  Venice.  Many  other  territo- 
rial denominations  take  their  titles  from  the  abounding  of  neighbouring 
waters  or  the  preyalence  of  Wendic  nations  :  thus  the  Roman  proyince  of 
Vindilicia>  which  has  still  many  towns  that  shew  unqualified  Wendish 
descent  in  their  names,  Wendish-Feistriz  and  Wendish-Grdtz,  the  latter 
giving  the  feanous  Austrian  general  his  name  in  opposition  to  another  Gr^tz, 
the  capital  of  Slyria :  and  its  principal  water  the  Sea  of  Constance,  the  Boden 
See  called  by  Pomponius  Mela,  Lacus  Y enetus — answering  possibly  to  an  old 
Persian  word  for  water  witnessed  in  the  large  lake  Van  in  Armenia.  When 
the  Bonums  teU  us  the  goddess  Venus,  the  parent  of  their  race,  rose  from 
the  sea,  they  but  doak  an  etymological  truth  in  a  neat  mythology ;  and 
when  the  first  chronicler  sat  down  to  write  his  £Ei.bulous  sagas  of  Rome's 
origin,  he  could  not  direst  himself  of  the  grain  of  truth  which  his  autho- 
ixties,  the  old  Roman  ballads,  may  have  ofiered,  in  calling  the  son  of  this 
deity  ^neas,  more  properly  Oueneus  or  Gweneus,  and  you  w^  at  once  see 
how  nearly  is  the  relation  with  your  neighbouring  Gwenithi  and  their 
Owens,  Gwynnee,  Eyans,  Sec,,  all  modifications  of  the  Ven  or  Van. 

Thus  much,  as  etymological  proofs,  that  we  have  had  Wends  in  great 
number  and  at  earliest  dates  in  great  prevalence  in  Wales,  and  before  I  enter 
into  their  proof  in  the  rest  of  Britain,  I  will  mention  some  strong  arguments 
for  the  identity  of  this  almost  extinct  people  with  the  Welsh,  in  agreements 
of  their  present  language  and  the  identity  of  many  peculiar  customs  in 
both  countries.  In  a  Welsh  catechism  published  at  Shrewsbuiy  (8vo 
Beddoes,)  drawn  up,  I  believe,  by  a  Welsh  Commission  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  therefore  of  authority,  we  have  at  p.  5,  the  following  passage. 
"  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  the  Welsh  to  be  of  common  origin  with 
the  Bretons  and  the  Wendi  in  Lusatia  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Ger^ 
many,  and  generaUy  speaking,  theee  three  people  use  one  common  language 
to  the  present  day.  As  to  manners  and  customs,  the  testimony  of  a  Wen- 
dic Prince  of  the  present  day  is  equally  strong  for  the  agreement  between 
the  native  Irish  and  his  countiymen  in  the  two  Lausitzen,  but  it  is  too 
long  for  extraction.  Fiirst  Piichler  Muscaw,  in  his  Briefe  eines  Vertorbenen 
adduces  "the  common  bagpipe  as  a  national  instrument,  a  similar  love  of 
singing  and  dancing,  yet  of  melancholy  and  plaintive  airs,  with  a  gradually 
dying  language,  rich  and  poetical;  both  are  superstitious,  cunning,  and 
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greatly  given  to  exaggeration,  &c.;  both  like  to  go  ragged  when  they  have 
the  means  of  dressing  better,  and  lastly,  spite  of  their  miserable  living, 
both  are  capable  of  great  exertion  though  they  prefer  indolence  and 
loitering."  Thus  much  for  the  existence  of  Wends,  at  least  in  Wales,  and 
if  I  establish  equal  conformities  for  the  rest  of  Britain,  I  am  aware  I  shall 
overturn  many  received  opinions  of  our  earliest  history  and  require  an 
entire  revision  of  our  annals  prior  to  the  time  of  Bede.  My  ideas  are 
certainly  new,  but  if  fortified  by  authorities  and  argument,  they  must  be 
true ;  if  true,  must  prevail.  Now  for  the  existence  of  this  people,  the 
Wends,  in  England,  as  evidenced  in  the  remaining  traces  of  their  language 
in  every  part  of  it,  and  particularly  in  their  rivers  and  ports.  Der-went  is 
one  of  the  most  general  designations  of  streams  in  our  kingdom ;  it  is  borne 
vrith  several  others  by  a  tributaiy  to  the  Ribble.  Divest  it  of  its  Teutonic 
definite  article  der  and  you  have  the  naked  term  der  wsnt,  tke  water. 
Then  the  Wandle  in  Surrey,  the  Wantsum  at  Norwich,  and  the  Island  of 
Thanet;  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  the  birth  place  of  Alfred;  even  Windsor 
with  Wind-der-mere,  Winchelsea,  Windle  near  Frescot  in  your  county,  and 
a  thousand  others  need  but  pointing  out  to  be  acknowledged.  In  France, 
the  prevalence  of  the  prefix  Yen,  to  proper  names  of  places,  argues  the 
wide  spread  rule  of  the  Wendic  nation  there  as  the  Venaissin  along  the 
Bhone,  Yendome,  &c.  &c.  For  towns  our  English  Yentnor  and  Yen-otteiy. 
In  Scotland,  Yenachoir  are  examples.  But  I  have  purposely  left  the 
three  principal  names  of  cities  to  the  last,  being  the  Yenta  Icenorum 
or  Norwich;  Yenta  Silurum,  Gaerwent;  Yenta  Belgarum,  Winchester, 
where  it  will  be  perceived  that  for  the  two  latter  the  Wendic  origin  is 
still  apparent.  The  origin  and  reason  of  the  denomination  of  these  Yentas 
have  given  our  antiquaries  great  trouble,  which  would,  I  think,  have  been 
obviated  had  they  considered  the  roots  as  I  have  done  and  compared  them 
with  Yeneta  of  the  Baltic,  which  Helmold  speaks  of  as  once  surpassing 
all  the  cities  of  the  Wends  in  opulence  and  splendour,  or  the  Givitas 
Yeneta  of  the  Bretons,  which,  with  all  his  might,  Gsesar  had  difficulty 
in  reducing  on  account  of  its  excellent  port  and  powerful  fleet.  It  is 
wonderful  that  in  all  the  conjectures  of  the  learned,  it  never  occurred  to 
any  that  by  the  insertion  of  an  elised  E  an  exact  conformity  of  name 
bringing  on  considerations  of  other  conformities  would  have  settled  the 
difficulties.    That  the  name  was  known  and  acknowledged  as  Wendic  to  a 
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very  late  period  is  proved  by  coins  of  Athelstan,  on  which  of  the  Win- 
chester mintage  we  find  the  legends  WINULI  and  WINULI  than  which 
no  names  are  more  common  for  Wends  in  Latin  writers. 

But  perhaps  an  equally  fertile  source  of  fluvial  nomenclature  is  the  last 
I  shall  adduce,  that  namely  of  rsUUkm^  such  more  especially  as  regards 
them  as  big  or  little  in  comparison  with  neighbouring  streams.  The  name 
of  Don  occurs  remarkably  often  as  applied  to  our  own  rivers  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  Don  or  two  in  Scotland  and  another 
in  Durham  near  Hedworth ;  Doncaster  has  its  name  firom  its  stream,  and 
others  which  being  more  concealed  required  some  elucidation.  From 
whatever  cause,  which  we  will  not  now  investigate,  Don  with  its  varieties 
Ton,  Tan,  <&c.,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  superiorify,  spiritual  or 
physical,  leal  or  assumed.  The  Spanish  Don  usually  derives  his  title  from 
Dominus,  but  I  rather  believe  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that 
Dominus  was  but  the  prolongation  of  an  old  Arminian  word.  That 
Danube,  to  the  Boman  Geographers  the  largest  stream  in  Europe,  should 
receive  preeminence  amongst  streams  was  natural,  and  this  it  still  retains 
to  be  its  present  title  in  his  Teutonic  Don-au,  the  great  water.*  It  is  now 
eclipsed  by  another  stream,  which  therefore  witli  a  better  title,  is  also  called 
the  Borysthenes.  To  the  Roman  ear  this  Don  may  have  sounded  Dan, 
perhaps  Tan,  and  then  we  have  the  most  certain  illustrations  of  my  idea 
in  the  synonm  given  by  them  to  that  portion  of  tbe  stream  where  its  waters 
are  widest,  namely  Ister.  This  word  resolves  itself  readily  into  the  two 
words  au8,  water,  as  already  explained,  and  itor,  big,  as  still  used  in  most  of 
the  Scandinavian  dialects ;  thus  Stor-dng  is  the  Norwegian  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  as  Odel-ting  is  their  House  of  Commons.  We  have  many 
rivers  Stours  in  England,  each  of  which,  though  small,  (as  all  greatness  is  but 
relative,)  will  have  some  smaller  beck  over  which  it  lords.  AusUr  ;  another 
combination,  signifies  great  store  of  water  in  another  sense;  for  as  the 
south  west  wind  it  has,  and  rightly,  always  wat^  epithets,  as  humidus, 
imbrius,  Auster.    Our  older  poets  used  this  word  adjectively  as  well  as 


•  The  genuine  name  was  fonnerly  better  known  amongst  us  than  now.    Milton, 
(Pandise  Lost,  B.  i.  p.  35,)  has,  for  he  had  travelled — 

<'  A  multitude  whioh  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  firom  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 
Bhene  or  the  Don-amo" 

a 
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substantively,  as  in  the  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline  in  Percy^s  relics  of  Antient 
Poetry.     Sir  Catdine  says, 

'*  I  tniste  in  Christe  for  to  stay  this  fiende 
Though  he  be  stiffe  and  Stowre,"* 

I  could  adduce  examples  of  Tan  as  great  in  all  nations,  but  I  mil  only 
trespass  upon  your  patience  by  referring  to  the  Tanistry  of  Ireland,  and 
the  prevalence  of  this  syllable  in  the  names  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy, 
as  in  Athelstan,  Wulfstan,  Dunstan,  Bristan,  and  Otban,  a  Scotch  king, 
which  leads  us  to  the  Thanes  of  that  kingdom,  Tvhich  at  present  suffice. 

I  have  said  before,  that  no  comparison  can  be  perfect  without  a  scale  by 
which  to  measure  our  ideas;  it  was  an  old  logical  maxim,  quicquid  migor 
continet  in  so  minus,  eveiy  greater  must  have  its  less;  for  a  reason  we 
cannot  now  follow  there  must  have  existed  some  reason  in  the  prehistoric 
language  why  the  idea  of  little  was  attached  to  Tee,  Dee,  Wye,  Wee, 
which  latter  we  still  use  in  this  sense  as  an  adjective,  and  is  it  not  surprising 
and  in  full  confirmation  of  all  I  have  written  on  Don,  that  every  river  with 
this  name  should  have  its  co-relative  Dee.  One  Scotch  Don  has  its  Dee  so 
closely  approximative  that  both  at  last  conjoin,  and  their  plural  Deen  gives 
its  name  to  their  outfall  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tay  is  a  minor  term,  and  though 
I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Scotch  Geography  to  point  out  its  major,  I 
feel  sufficiently  confident  from  the  name  of  the  town  at  its  CEstuaiy  Dundee, 
to  assert  that  it  has  or  had  anciently  the  wanting  superior.  The  Yorkshire 
Don  has  a  double  less,  two  Dees  united  there  join  it  as  Deam,  and  the  Don 
and  Deam  Canal  is  an  important  branch  of  inland  navigation  for  the  West 
Riding.  This  relation  holds  good,  even  abroad;  the  mighty  Don-au  has  its 
Tees  or  Theiss,  which,  though  larger  in  volume  and  longer  in  course  than 
many  of  our  English  Dons  is  still  in  both  inferior  to  that  Prince  of  European 
streams.  Having  however  found  tiiese  fieu^rs  of  comparison  and  proved 
their  co-relation,  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  one  necessarily  impUes  the 
other.  Thus  having  found  a  Tees  in  Durham,  we  must  expect  in  con- 
sequence to  find  there  also  its  Tan  or  Don,  and  here  the  Tyns  accordingly 
presents  itself  with  even  an  additional  mark  of  greatness,  as  Ituna ;  now 
I  believe  the  modem  orthography  of  this  name  would  have  been  high  Tuna, 
which,  without  a  Uttie  explanation  may  appear  forced ;  we  have  another 
prefixed  I  in  a  proper  British  name  where  by  its  translation  by  the  Romans, 
this  neglect  of  the  aspirate  is  too  plain  to  be  denied — ^in  the  Iceni  whose 
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name  CflBsar  translates  as  Csni  Magni  when  he  enumerates  them  with  four 
other  Tribes  (de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  v.  cap.  XVTI.)  who  sent  hostages  after 
the  defeat  of  Cunobelin,  and  they  are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Ceno- 
manee  of  Gaul,  of  whose  name  only  its  particle  of  greatness  remains  in  the 
modem  Maine. 

We  have  in  France  a  Devona  as  a  river,  but  still  accompanied  bj  the 
hurger  Factor,  which,  though,  verbally  different,  still  retains  its  designation 
as  greater  and  superior  from  another  root ;  this  is  the  modern  Garonne, 
into  which  the  ancient  Devona  (most  probably  the  modem  Lot)  Dedls. 
When  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  monosyllable  Gar,  or  Oar,  we  find 
it  in  combinationa  which  for  localities,  as  Halicamassus,  Oor-cyra,  the 
Persian  Kara  Hissar  and  Kara  Bug,  the  Welsh  Oaer  Jdris  and  Oaer 
Ganidoc ;  for  peisons,  more  especially  in  Britain,  as  Caractagus,  Cartis- 
mondua,  and  Caiausius ;  the  Stone  Cairns,  and  more  especially  Caer-gawr 
for  Stonehenge,  the  Latin  Cor  for  Heart,  all  prove  that  in  a  primitive 
language  ideas  of  greatness  and  sublimity,  of  rule  and  power  attached 
themselves  to  this  monosyllable,  and  that  Gar-onne  or  Caer-auen  its  ver- 
nacular which  the  Latin  invaders  of  Gaul  as  Gar-amnis  or  Cesar's  Gar- 
immis,  was  properly  so  designated  because  the  largest  water  of  its 
neighbourhood. 

I  am  now  better  prepared  to  approach  in  your  immediate  neighbour- 
hood the  most  £Euned  of  these  Dees,  the  Deva  of  Cheshire  known  by  so 
many  inscriptions  and  as  the  head  quarters  so  long  of  the  twentieth 
Legion,  Victoria  Yictrix.  The  denomination  is  undoubted,  and  it  would 
therefore  materially  weaken  all  that  I  have  thus  far  written  if  the  necessary 
co-relative  were  not  found  in  close  proximity.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  this  necessary  quality  exists  in  the  Belisama  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  his 
Belisama  is  your  Mersey.  That  every  river  had  its  presiding  Deity  which 
sometime  gave  a  name  and  sometimes  received  one  from  its  waters,  may  be 
taken  as  an  established  fsu^t ;  from  this  idea  have  sprung  many  of  the 
finest  relics  of  sculpture  which  have  descended  to  us  from  antiquity,  as 
those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  recumbent  statues  of  Tiber  and  Nile  at 
Borne  can  in  part  testify.  Li  France,  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine,  the 
ruins  of  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Dea  Sequana  have  lately  been  dug  up. 
The  altar  "  Nymphis  et  Fontibus"  in  the  Park  of  Eaton  Hall  proves  that 
high  veneration  was  given  to  the  water  Deities  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 
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and  its  trivial  execution  and  appearance  seem  to  argue  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon not  an  exceptional  peiformance.  That  the  oriental  Deity  Bel  was  a 
flGiYorite  in  these  Northern  districts,  even  as  a  water  God,  seems  to  me 
evident  by  the  various  puzzling  inscriptions  found  near,  in  which  he  is 
styled  Belatucadnis  which  is  only  Bel-ad-uadras  strongly  gutturalised,  like  the 
Viadrus  of  Ptolemy  and  merely  Bel  of  the  water ;  perhaps  by  frequent  use 
become  personal  as  in  Catholic  countries  our  Lady  of  Loretto  or  of  the 
Pillar  at  Zarragossa  are  singled  out  from  all  the  other  Madonnas.  The 
Greek  BaXrc^ios  was  applied  to  an  oriental  drug  of  great  healing  powers, 
of  which  possibly  Bel,  with  the  epthet  of  Belsamos,  may  as  its  peculiar 
patron  have  been  mistaken  for  its  name,  and  better  understood  on  your 
shores  as  the  healing  God.  If,  too,  we  consider  that  the  superstitious 
worship  of  the  Bel-Tyne,  of  which,  as  the  vestiges  of  it  are  now  mostly 
confined  to  Scotland,  Jamieson  in  his  dictionary,  sub  voce,  is  the  best 
expounder,  to  have  taken  its  rise  and  its  name  on  the  Tyne  river,  we  have 
an  additional  reason  for  giving  that  stream  the  title  of  High-Tuna,  and  the 
name  of  the  God  Bel  to  the  Mersey,  coupled  with  an  epithet  which,  cognate 
no  doubt  with  the  Latin  sanare,  would  designate  his  healing  and  sanatory 
powers.  That  the  Babble  cannot  be  this  Belisama,  as  many  have  imagined, 
seems  clear  from  the  name  Bipa,  which  it  has  in  Doomsday  Book :  which 
Biva  or  Rivula  may  still  be  said  to  be  its  modem  name :  this  with  Bibchester 
on  its  banks  upholds  the  tenacity  of  this  disparaging  diminutiYe  for  at  least 
eight  hundred  years,  and  I  know  no  instance  when  once  a  high-sounding, 
boastful  name  has  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  sudi  as 
Belisama  intrinsically  implies,  that  they  have  afterwards  acquiesced  in  a 
meaner  and  inferior  one.  The  conjugation  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of 
Bibble,  through  its  vowels,  shews  how  low  are  all  the  significations  of  its  con- 
sonants— ^rabble,  rebel,  robber,  rubble.  But  I  find  another  reason,  perhaps 
a  stronger  one,  both  for  this  dignity  as  a  water  God,  in  Belisama,  and  as 
antithetical  to  the  Cheshire  Dee  in  the  present  name  of  your  river,  the 
Mersey,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  to  be  more  correctly  More  Sea. 
Now  Mor  in  all  languages  signifies  undefined  because  undefinable  extension ; 
the  Gothic  mor,  the  Latin  mare,  German  meer,  English  mere,  French  mer, 
and  instances  perhaps  in  every  other  language ;  Emir  in  Persian,  a  prince, 
a  good  illustration  of  undefined  because  irresponsible  power,  and  even 
more  the  comparative  of  much,  Germ.  Mehr,  Latin  mc^or,  all  shew  the 
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moet  indefinite  ideas  of  vast  expanse  beyond  the  reach  of  vision  or  thought, 
and  mors  SB  death  bat  represents  the  most  shadowy  prospects  of  yon 
bourn.  8m  or  see  needs  no  comment,  as  a  large  expanse  of  water  it 
exists  in  most  teutonic  languages.  An  old  Greek  writer,  Ktesias,  who,  as 
having  resided  at  the  Persian  court,  had  good  opportunity  of  knowing  their 
customs  and  language,  called  the  King  whom  we  name  Belus,  Belis-thana, 
which  certainly  shews  that  various  epithets  were  applied  to  this  royal  as 
well  as  sacred  name,  and  though  the  addition  is  not  identical  with  sama,  yet 
as  an  example  of  a  very  ancient  Tan  or  Thane  it  w&j  be  taken  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  what  I  have  written  above  on  those  titles.  So  Tkana-Lartia 
was  the  indigenous  Italian  or  Etruscan  name  for  the  Venus  genetrix,  the 
Magna  mater,  the  Source  of  Being ;  but  Creuzer  in  his  Symbolik  (vol.  u. 
p.  266)  cites  Augustine  and  Eusebius  for  the  exact  name  of  BeeUamen  as 
a  synonym  or  byname  of  Jupiter.  But  that  this  epithet  or  title  was  merely 
generic,  and  expressive  of  great  power  and  perhaps  great  goodness  and 
wisdom,  we  may  justly  believe  when  we  find  a  Roman  inscription,  cited 
from  "  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis,"  (p.  174)  to  Minerva,  with  the  identical 
addition  of  this  Belisama,  For  the  present  I  will  not  go  into  another 
deduction  on  this  Godhead  which  would  bring  it  also  in  conformity  with 
another  British  and  Foreign  Deity,  with  a  wide  and  extended  veneration ; 
the  God  Camulus. 

I  feel  I  have  already  exceeded  the  usual  limits  of  a  lecture,  and  shall 
conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  names  which  geographical  relations  have 
given  to  rivers.  The  Tueda  or  Tweed  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
minors,  if  you  did  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  division  was  here,  if  not 
the  original,  at  least  the  implied  meaning :  a  thing  that  is  cut  in  two, 
two-ed,  is  necessarily  lessened,  and  when  you  consider  that  this  river  has 
for  ages  separated  England  from  Scotland,  it  has  made  both  less.  The 
German  separate,  entzwei  and  ent-zweien  to  part,  is  exactly  similar.  Our 
numeral  two,  Scotch  twa,  has  its  only  meaning  in  the  fact  that  the  divided 
unit  is  made  smaller  or  wee.  Another  river,  the  Severn,  takes  this  name 
from  severing  England  from  Wales :  so  that  the  fables  of  a  drowned 
Sabrina,  or  as  Sprott's  Chronicle,  which  your  generous  associate,  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayer,  will  shortly  be  able  to  produce  in  fac-simile  from  the  unique  auto> 
graph  in  his  possession,  renders  the  name  Habren,  cannot  have  the  least 
authority.    The  last  stream  which  strikes  me  with  a  geographical  significa- 
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tion  is  the  Trent,  the  boundary  of  the  East  Angles  from  Mercia :  trennen 
is  still  pure  German  for  dividing ;  our  nearest  accordant  word  is  rend,  to 
tear ;  rent,  torn. 

Before  parting  I  will  only  just  add,  that  I  consider  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Mercia  took  the  title  from  jour  Mersey,  its  principal  stream, 
as  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  from  its  relative  position  to 
the  opposite  (Estuary :  and  other  instances  might  be  given  of  countries 
taking  their  designations  from  the  rivers  they  are  near.  But  though  I  have 
only  gone  through  one  division  of  Nomenclature,  that  of  rivers,  I  feel  how 
largely  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  and  how  imperfectly  I  have 
executed  what  has  been  offered,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  notice  and  other 
Tory  pressing  occupations.  Should  you,  however,  think  the  present  views 
worthy  of  your  attention,  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  able  to  go  through  the  other 
divisions  of  my  title  at  greater  leisure  with  perhaps  greater  satisfaction  to 
myself  and  a  result  better  deserving  your  attention. 
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SESSION    III.  MAY  Ist,  1861.  No.  7. 

The  Seventh  ordinarj  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Collegiate 
Institati0n, 

John  Bobson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  haying  announced  that  the  Council  recommended  his  late 
colleague,  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  for  election  as  an  Honorary  Member,  a 
wish  was  strongly  expressed  that  the  Society  should  depart  from  its  usual 
practice.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  therefore,  Mr.  Pidgeon  was 
elected  by  acdamatiou. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Ordinaiy  Members  of  the 
Society : — 

John  George  Woodhouse,  of  47,  Henry  Street,  Liverpool. 

Joseph  Dickinson,  M.^ .,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  5,  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  following  Presents  to  the  Society  were  annoimced : — 

From  the  Society,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

of  London,  Vol.  ii.,  Nos.  —  and  27. 

From  the  Society,  Proceedings  of   the  Numismatic   Society, 

Session  1849-50. 

From  the  Author,  History  of  Liverpool,  by  Thomas  Baines, 

Esq.,  Part  V. 

From  the  Author,  Collectanea  Antiqua ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  V.,  by 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Author,  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Cataract,  and  the 

best  modes  of  Operating,  by  Hugh  Neill, 
Esq. 
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From  the  Author,  Boman  and  other  Sepulchral  Remains,  dis- 

covered at  the  village  of  Stone,  near 
Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire.  By  J.  T. 
Akerman,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.A. 

From  the  Editor,  The  Castle  of  Love ;  a  Poem,  by  Robert 

by  GroBseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Edited 
Jas.  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

FromDuncanMacViccar, Esq.,  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  by  Francis  Hay- 
wood, Esq. 

Fiom  Hugh  Neilly  Esq.,        The  foUowing  Public  Documents,  referring 
F.RA.S.,  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  viz. : — Abstract 

of  Treasurer's  Accounts,  1850. — ^Report 
of  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, 1850-51. — ^Mr.  Ne^mnd^s  Report 
on  St.  Greorge*s  Baths,  and  Scheme  for 
supplying  S«Jt  Water,  1851. — ^Mr,  Hart- 
nup's  Report  on  the  Liverpool  Observa- 
toiy,  1849.— The  Town  Clerk's  Report 
respecting  Church  payments,  1851. — 
Bills  in  their  first  stage,  viz. :— Sanitary, 
Dock,  Building,  and  Royal  Institution 
Transfer.     Amended  Copy  of  the  Dock 

IVom  Josqph  Mayer,  Esq.,      Nine  engravings  of  Tranmere  Hall,  or  por- 
F.S^.,  Hon.  Curator,  tions  of  it ;  to  illustrate  his  own  Paper 

in  the  Procedings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 

By  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,     A  Saxon  copper  bowl,  found  in  a  grave  at 
F.S.A.,  the    ancient   cemeteiy  of   Fainord    in 

Gloucestershire,  excavated  by  W.  M. 
Wylie,  Esq.,  1851. 

ByJoseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  following  articles  found  at  Hovlake 

during  the  past  month : — Three  skulls  of 
oxen  ;  the  skull  and  horns  of  a  deer ;  the 
skull  of  a  greyhound ;  the  jaw  of  a  calf; 
and  various  other  bones. — ^An  earthen  jug, 
apparently  of  the  13th  century ;  a  per- 
sonal seal  of  bronze ;  amulets  in  stone, 
metal,  and  terra  cotta ;  fibulsB ;  pins ;  an 
ear-ring ;  a  key ;  buckles ;  a  finger  rincr 
with  two  stones  in  it ;  handle  of  a  metal 
spoon,  with  an  ornament  at  top  consisting 
of  a  monkey  cracking  a  nut. — Silver  coins 
of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. ;  pennies 


Si^ui  Ifte  ten  H^tufasOr  nurre  tl^  libeit  nOr  jpitsidt 
IPxtfK  lirisiiuf ,  nOr  iUt^ti^  hut  must  tan  ta&t  psQnti. 


Cilou  prtttji  tntn^  ^atf  pluAinz  of  a  daiotr 
9ittpt  clait  tfyt  fUrtBtr  of  t^  hixfiinitsi, 
IBftDore,  (ax  flot^eif  anlr  jpromOfot  daSie  ^ofoer 
9n^  l9oeri{  masiif  titatM  foill  tfSof art  asitr  I|;e. 


ftflOB'  like  U  tniterit  UtsCfyiam  art  xlibc , 

Sat  tnlini  ttcat^  tto^  ti)dr  nogiamr  Ifbctf  heptibt, 

Atic  fiitU  a  ^tHiingt,  toltirr  ffttttf  a  tlitd), 

tf  tic%  I(ki  1^  loaM  of  tBTitrftrf  ti^  Vg  rii1)i. 


C|(  9M  aiOi  fLBM  tact  haf^  sruMn^  hli^t 
U  xmoniptt  goUauitt  lote  aU  iittpti  k  rudutt 
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and  halves  of  pennies  of  King  John ;  and 
a  curious  silver  coin  with  a  cock  on  one 
side  and  a  monogram  on  the  other. — Por- 
tions of  shoes  and  hoots  in  leather ;  one 
of  them  formed  of  an  entire  piece,  fitting 
round  the  leg,  and  another  ornamented 
hj  cutting,  in  the  style  which  was  usual 
with  the  Anglo-Eomans. 

Fart  of  an  Amphora  in  terra  cotta,  and  a 
hronze  coin  of  Germanicus  from  Eib- 
Chester. 

A  wheel-lock  musket,  richly  inlaid  with 
sporting  subjects  in  ivoiy— -date  1616. 

A  Chinese  coin  in  gold,  of  the  form  of  a 
ring,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  often 
found  in  their  graves. 

By  Hugh  Gawthrop,  Esq.         Curious  lid  of  an  early  Dutch  tobacco  box, 

found  within  the  ruins  of  Birkenhead 
Abbey. 

By  Dr.  Hume,  A  pike  mounted  for  action,  from  the  Irish 

rebellion  of  1848. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  three  documents,  from  the  collection  of  John 
Ireland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  of  Hale.  They  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
English  language  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  centuries. 
The  following  are  copies  of  them  : — 

This  endenture  beres  witnes  that  there  as  certen  wariance  and  debate  for 
divers  trespos  that  has  byen  hade  be  twene  Nicholas  of  Eysley  and  Dykone 
his  Bone  apon  the  tone  party  and  William  of  the  Breche  and  Richard  his 
son  apon  the  thother  partie  of  the  queche  variaunce  and  desbate  the  sayd 
parties  ben  boundene  to  abide  and  performe  the  ordenaunce  and  dome  of 
me  Richard  Stanley  Arch®'*  of  Chestre  and  as  I  the  sayd  Richard  have 
herd  the  chalanges  and  vnswares  of  bothe  the  sayd  parties  by  gode  delibera- 
don  and  for  als  mecull  as  I  fynd  the  trespas  more  done  to  the  sayd  Nicholas 
then  as  done  to  the  sayd  William  I  ordayne  deme  and  awarde  the  sayd 
William  to  deliver  to  the  sayde  Nicholas  a  hoggeshed  of  Wyn  at  Weryngton 
als  gode  als  the  sayde  Nicholas  will  chose  of  Rede  or  quoyt  be  twene  this 
and  the  fest  of  the  annunciacion  of  oure  Laydj  next  suying  after  the  date 
of  this  awarde  or  elles  to  pay  to  the  sayd  Nicholas  ij  marks  of  monee  at  the 
election  of  the  sayd  Nicholas  and  gyf  the  sayd  Nicholas  schose  to  the  sayd 
payment  of  the  \j  marcs  and  refuse  the  sayd  hoggeshed  of  wyne  I  ordeigne 
and  awarde  the  sayd  William  to  pay  to  the  sayd  Nicholas  the  sayd  ij  marcs 
that  is  to  wete  j  marc  at  the  fest  of  St.  Hillare  day  next  suyinge  after  the 
date  of  these  endentures  and  j  marc  at  the  fest  of  Pasche  then  next  suying 
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and  also  I  the  sayd  Eichard  ordene  deme  and  award  the  sayd  parties  to  be 
fulle  frendes  for  all  maner  trespas  that  has  byn  hade  be  twene  thayme  fro 
the  begyiminge  of  the  word  'vuto  the  day  of  the  gyfing  of  this  sayd  awarde 
excepte  ryghte  of  lend.  In  wetines  of  the  qwyche  thynge  I  the  sayd 
Eichard  to  aither  partie  of  this  endenture  have  sette  my  s^e.  Gyfyn  at 
Wynwhike  upon  Thursday  next  after  the  conception  of  our  Ladye  the  yere 
of  the  reigne  of  Kyng  Hany  the  sext  the  tent. 


These  ame  y*  euidences  shewed  before  Elys  of  EntwyseU  by  command- 
ment of  my  lord  of  Dureme  for  Richard  of  Eadclif  agaynes  Nicholas  of 
Risley  of  certeyn  lends  be  twene  horn  in  debate  yat  is  for  to  say  of  a  certyn 
more  and  mosse  and  j  mese  and  XV  acre  of  lond  y^  was  sumtyme  parcell 
of  y*  forsaid  more  and  mosse. 

Richard  Wylkynsone  the  Wryght  swome  and  examynt  sais  on  his  othe 
y*  he  was  XL  yere  olde  at  y'  forine  dethe  and  bom  within  y*  town  of  Cul- 
cheth  and  dwellet  there  LX  yere  and  sais  yat  he  was  by  qwen  Richard  of 
Radclif  and  Robart  of  Risley  acordet  y*  y  forsaide  XV  acre  parcell  of  y* 
forsaide  more  and  other  XV  acre  y*  wheche  Robart  of  Risley  had  &  yis 
Nicholas  has  nowe  of  y*  queche  y*  ton  ende  lys  to  y*  Redyshaghe  shuld  be 
departed  of  yat  wast  yat  was  in  comyn  bytwene  home  :  and  there  ypon  he 
sais  he  saghe  home  cast  cawle  and  loot  so  y'  y*  XV  acre  y*  ame  now  in 
debate  fellon  to  Richard  of  Radclif  and  yis  was  done  by  fore  the  grete 
dethe.  And  he  sais  all  yat  more  and  mosse  was  in  comyn  bytwene  y*  fore- 
said Richard  of  Radclif  and  Robart  and  he  herd  never  say  y*  contrary 
ther  of  er  this  debate  fell  and  the  forsaid  Robart  sayd  he  wold  noght  for 
his  X  exyn  yat  y'  cauell  had  fsdlen  other  was  then  hit  did  for  hit  legh  so 
neghe  his  tenauntes. 

John  Atkynson  swome  and  examynt  says  he  was  XVI  yere  old  at  y* 
forine  dethe  and  acordet  in  all  thyngs  to  the  forsaid  Richard  Wylkynson 
sane  y*  he  sais  he  was  bom  in  Neuton  within  ij  myle  to  the  forsaid  lond 
and  has  dwellet  in  Culchethe  xxviij  yere  sane  y^  he  was  noght  by  at  the 
departesone. 

Atkyn  Jakson  swome  and  examynt  says  he  was  XVI  yere  in  the  forine 
dethe  borne  and  alway  dwellend  in  Culchithe  acordes  to  the  sayng  of 
Richard  Wylkynson  in  all  thynges  and  awre  y*  sais  yat  he  was  by  when 
Margery  Richardes  moder  of  Radclif  made  to  take  certayn  cappulles  of 
tenauntes  of  Sotheworth  vpon  the  forsaid  mene  mosse  and  send  hym  to 
Robart  of  Risley  to  bid  hym  come  and  help  to  penyssh  for  pasturyng  on 
hor  mene  mosse  and  he  said  there  was  more  and  mosse  enoghe  for  hir  and 
all  her  kyn  and  hym  and  his  kyn  for  euer  more  and  he  wold  penysshe  no 
pore  folke  ther  fore. 

Adam  of  Longshaghe  swome  and  examynt  sais  he  was  ii\j  yere  olde  in 
the  forine  dethe  and  sais  he  was  seruaimt  to  Robart  wyf  of  Risley  sone 
after  the  forine  dethe  and  sais  yat  he  herd  neuer  say  before  this  debate  but 
y*  this  more  and  mosse  weme  in  comyn  bytwene  the  hayres  of  Radclif  and 
Risley  and  y*  the  lond  was  departyt  in  the  maner  as  Richard  Wylkynsone 
sayde. 


^  i 
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Ric.  the  hunter  borne  in  Oulchithe  and  dwelland  Ix  yore  swome  and 
examynt  sais  he  was  iiij  jere  old  in  the  ferine  dethe  acordes  in  all  thynges 
to  Adam  o£  Longshaghe  sane  y*  he  was  not  seruaunt  to  Bobartes  wyf  of 
Eisley. 

Boger  Atkynson  of  L  yere  olde  borne  and  dwelland  in  Culchithe  swome 
and  examynt  sais  y^  Atkyn  his  fader  told  hym  y^  he  was  by  at  the  departeson 
of  the  lend  before  said  and  mete  and  mesuret  hit  with  his  bond  and  of  the 
remenant  acordes  to  Richard  the  huDter. 

And  all  these  byfore  said  sayn  vpon  hor  othe  y^  Richardes  tenauntes  of 
Radclif  and  James  tenants  of  Raddif  hauen  delven  turres  contynule  fro 
yere  to  yere  and  y^  the  forsaid  Richard  and  James  ban  sold  turves  con- 
tynuely  fro  yere  to  yere  to  hor  vse. — ^Date  of  endenture  appended  2  Feb. 
12  Henry  4»  at  Howden. 

Yis  eudenture  beres  witnes  for  as  mecal  as  Richard  Jamessone  of  Radclif 
and  William  of  Hetx)n  on  yo  toon  parte  and  Nicholas  of  Eisley  on  yo  tother 
parte  am  bovnden  be  certain  obligacions  to  stonde  to  yo  awarde  and  yo 
ordenaunce  of  hamonet  yo  Mascy  and  William  of  Heton  heniy  of  Kyghley 
and  Thomas  of  Holcroft  of  certain  debates  and  querels  as  be  yos  certain 
obHgacions  more  fuUy  hit  in  contenet.  Yo  forsaid  Hamonet  William  Heniy 
and  Thomas  ordanen  and  demon  yat  yo  forsaid  Richard  shal  here  yo  pees 
for  him  and  al  his  to  yo  forsaid  Nicholas  and  to  al  his  tenauntes  and  ser- 
Tauntes  :  And  also  yat  yo  forsaid  Nicholas  shal  here  the  pees  for  him  and 
al  his  to  yo  forsaid  Richard ;  and  to  all  his  men  and  his  tenauntes  fro  yo 
day  of  yo  makyng  of  yes  endentures  vnto  yo  next  session  quen  hit  haldes 
at  Lancastre  or  els  Tnto  yo  tyme  yat  yo  forsaid  awarders  with  ayice  of 
Thomas  of  Langley  Bysshope  of  Duram  hauen  made  ful  ende.  And  also 
yo  forsaid  awarders  awarden  yat  yo  forsaid  Nicholas  and  his  tenauntes  shyn 
hooly  ocupy  yo  pasture  of  yo  Redeshaghe  mosse  undebated  be  yo  forsaid 
Richard  or  be  ms  tenauntes  in  amendement  for  yo  skathe  and  Imrmes  yat 
was  done  to  yo  forsaid  Nicholas  at  his  hous  be  James  yo  son  of  yo  forsaid 
Richard  and  his  men  abregyng  nonn  amendes  yat  shuld  be  to  yon  forsaid 
Nicholas.  And  yo  forsaid  Nicholas  yo  same  pasture  in  yo  manor  beforsaid 
with  his  tenauntes  shal  ocupy  vnto  yo  next  session  beforsaid  or  els  til  we 
men  make  ende  in  yo  mene  while  with  avice  of  yo  Bisshope  beforsaid.  In 
yo  wittenes  of  queche  to  yis  endenture  yo  forsaia  Hamonet  William  Henry 
and  Thomas  awarders  hann  set  hor  seals.  Geuen  at  Lancastre  in  yo  fryday 
next  befor  yo  feet  of  Palme  seuenday.  In  yo  yere  of  ye  regnynge  of  yo 
kyng  Henry  yo  fift  after  ye  conquest  yo  fift. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Old  Halls  of  Cheshire. — No.  I.  Trammebe  Hall. 

By  Jo9$ph  Mayer,  Esq,,  F.S.A. 

In  endeavouring  to  find  some  account  of  the  old  Hall  of  Tranmere,  I 
much  regret  that  my  researches  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  as  it  is 
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not  named  in  the  great  Cheshire  historian,  Mr.  Ormerod^s  valuable  work; 
nor  is  it  noticed  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  his  more  recent  work  on  the  Hundred 
of  Wirrall,  not,  I  am  sure,  because  it  was  unworthy  of  their  attention, 
but*  I  presume,  from  the  fact  of  their  not  finding  any  materials  of  suf- 
ficient historical  interest  to  induce  them  to  give  a  description  of  it. 

I  shall,  therefore,  merely  premise,  that  in  all  probability  the  present 
structure  occupies  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  house,  as  we  find  that 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  it  gave  name  to  a  local  lord,  Bernard  de  Tran- 
moU,  who  held  it  in  possession  imtil  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  but  the 
present  edifice  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  and  perhaps  during  the  time  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Holme  femaily,  respecting  whom  Mr.  Mortimer, 
our  indefatigable  brother  member,  read  an  interesting  paper  in  the  last 
Session  of  the  Historic  Society's  meetings. 

The  Hall  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking,  like  a  mother, 
the  picturesque  village  which  surrounds  it,  and  commanding  a  grand  view 
of  the  river  Mersey,  whose  expansive  waters  make  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
scene  as  they  pass  by  the  great  **  city  of  ships,''  seen  in  the  distance.  It  is  of 
the  usual  style  of  the  period,  with  tbe  centre  recessed,  the  wings  having  the 
customary  high  pitched  gables ;  the  stone  work  of  that  character  which  was 
introduced  after  the  Post  and  Petrel,  mouldings  and  mullions  of  windows, 
plain  fillet  and  ovolo,  with  addition  of  ogee  for  jamb  ;  and  with  the  prevail- 
ing larger  and  lesser  projections  of  offices  belonging  to  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  flEimily,  which  add  to  the  effect  of  the  outline  of  the  whole,  though 
not  remarkable  for  any  external  display  or  architectural  features. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  large  gardeu,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the 
high  road,  through  an  ornamental  door-way,  over  the  top  of  which,  on  the 
right  side,  are  the  initials  G  L  and  the  motto  LABOR  VINCIT  OMNIA 
with  the  date  1614,  and  on  the  left  of  it  the  initials  A  L.  This  door  leads 
into  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  on  the  road  side,  in  which  are 
evidences  of  its  having  been  prepared  with  loop  holes,  for  defence  in  case 
of  an  attack  by  an  enemy  from  without  Crossing  the  garden  you  arrive 
at  the  "  big  door"  of  the  house,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
takes  you  into  the  great  hall,  more  remarkable  for  its  heaviness  than  for  any 
picturesque  effect  or  peculiarity.  Crossing  to  a  side  door  you  get  to  the 
staircase  which  is  of  modem  construction,  and  ascending  it  you  come  to  a 


t^ii  XtotttUi  Ise  Uuffyt^  Ise  \srixAt  Ise  extr, 
eiT  telU  sou  t^Ht  Ise  toxnte  noe  meote: 
ol  ibirrotD  id  in  ipiirtr  liquor  HirofDiUre 
n(  Circle  Kof|)  Qe  ntjipir  fioe  lUruttlr. 
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large  room,  no  doabt  used  on  state  occasions,  or  else  the  principal  private 
room  of  the  lord's  family.  It  has  a  very  large  Palladian  chimney-piece,  lower 
column  fluted  and  reeded,  upper  plain  Doric,  yery  bold  cornice  and  frieze, 
on  front,  and  the  slab  is  carved  very  deeply  in  vnriting,  '<  Edward  Markland.'* 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  six  square  panels,  by  oak  beams,  and  ornamented 
with  lions,  fleurs  de  lis,  &c.,  in  paquefy. 

In  this  room  is  a  curiously  decorated  window,  of  lai^e  proportions, 
divided  into  six  compartments  or  oblongs,  all  of  which  were  formerly 
filled  with  stained  glass;  but  only  the  three  upper  ones  now  contain 
the  old  panes.  These  are  divided  dovm  the  middle  of  each,  and  are 
filled  with  six  lozenges  and  six  circles,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanjring 
wood-cut.  As  the  devices  and  mottoes  or  poetiy  are  quaint  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decorations  of  most  of  the  houses  of  any  note  belonging  to 
our  forefisithers,  I  shall  here  quote  them  as  they  follow  one  another,  be- 
ginning on  the  dexter  side.  In  the  first  is  a  lozenge-shaped  pane,  on 
which  is  a  soldier  painted  in  a  bufiP  jacket  and  hat  with  a  plume  of  feathers ; 
he  has  a  sword,  and  holds  in  his  hands  a  musket,  with  rest  lying  alongside 
the  stock  of  the  piece ;  and  the  motto,  ''  Blow  yo'  Panne",  is  on  the  field  of 
the  glass.  Under  this  figure  is  a  circular  pane  of  plain  glass,  surrounded  by  a 
smaller  circle  of  painted  scroll-work  and  foliage,  beneath  which,  on  a  square 
formed  pane,  are  the  following  words  : — 

'<  tjftto  XottttD  foz  laug^e,  tot  Mnk  ioe  eat, 
(ft  Ullfi  sou  tjftat  foe  foant  ttO(  meate : 
al  jsortofo  to  in  goob  I^itor  btofanl^ 
aK  0itck  ssotjft  tj^e  cwffH  soe  HounD/^ 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  others  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
objects  are  stained  in  colours  of  various  hues ;  but  the  devices  differ ;  the 
second  lozenge  having  a  soldier  in  a  jerkin  helmet  and  plume,  with 
sword,  &c.,  in  the  act  of  advancing  or  receiving  the  enemy's  charge,  with 
his  pike  brought  to  the  level  of  the  height  of  his  breast.  The  words  are 
"  The  third  motion,**  under  which,  on  a  square  pane  as  before  noticed,  is 
written : — 

flnD  Ifetmtf  to  tit  Vaspipetf  mellol^se 

SbU^  Itt^  ten  tjftotttfanl)  more  tjftat  libta  anl»  gsinest 

&«tt%  tnixAit,  anD  Atffta,  fmt  neuee  can  take  ya^neji/' 

The  third  division  has  a  soldier  in  the  full  military  costume  of  the  day — 
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vith  cuirass,  plumed  helmet,  gloTes,  sash,  sword,  Ac.  He  is  standing  with  his 
left  arm  a-kimbo,  whilst  the  right  holds  the  pike  erect,  having  one  end  rested 
on  the  ground.     Inscription,  "  Order  yo'  Pike,"  and  underwritten : — 

"  Sj^ott  yrettg  foencjft  tj^ttf  pludting  of  a  flofon 
IKeepe  clojte  t^e  flofoer  of  tbVt  Mcginits* 
iSefoare,  for  oat]^e$(  anil  ptomii(ej{  j^abe  yolon 
ftiU)  lDoec5$  mans  ^^  ^U'  tfloeate  anil  Ise/' 

The  fourth  quarrel  exhibits  a  gaUantrlooking  musketeer,  with  his  loose 
tunic  and  puffed  shoulders,  gartered  breeches,  and  rosettes  to  his  shoes,  to 
the  points  of  which  are  attached  pieces  of  cord  fastened  to  the  garters  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off  the  knee— his  broad  Unen  collar,  hat 
and  feather  seemingly  veiy  unfit  for  a  man  of  hurts.  He  holds  the  musket 
and  its  then  necessary  accompaniment,  the  rest,  in  his  hand  :  and  the  sen- 
tence is,  '*  In  the  left  hand  carry  the  Musket  with  the  East.**  Below  are 
the  following  words  : — 

*'  i^oggjf  Kiif  to  miient  Ioat]ft)(om  ate  alibt, 
Vttt  fDJbcn  Heatjft  Hotjft  tjftdt  nosftom  libfit  llepribe, 
®ne  gettst  a  pulrtKnge,  tot^ev  gettj$  a  flitcj^, 
JKuc]^  Hit  t^e  gooD5(  of  tot(tc]^e)(  tj^at  11$  ticj^e/' 

The  fifth  part  has  a  soldier  attired  in  cuirass  and  sword,  with  hat  and 
very  large  bunch  of  feathers.  He  is  in  the  act  of  changing  his  position, 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "  Recover  Pike  by  Palming,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing doggerel : — 

**  me  ICaU  mail  Tm»  are  hot^  erceeliinQ  blU(e 
BofBne  Iges  t^e  rabenUig  l&ale  anH  al^befng  Si4e 
910  among«t  gallants  lotie  oft  kttpfn  a  radiett 
mi^in  a  leather  Vreed  anli  lanssett  plackett.*' 

From  the  sixth  part  the  figures  have  been  removed,  but  the  poetry  re- 
mains, and  I  well  remember  that  some  of  the  circles  were  filled  with  figures 
appropriately  designed  to  illustrate  the  writing  placed  beneath  them.  These 
wero  taken  away  however,  by  some  despoiler  of  the  reliques  of  bye-gone  days — 
most  likely  to  be  stuck  up  in  some  staircase  window  of  his  own,  where  they 
would  be  quite  out  of  place,  and  illustrate  nothing  better  than  the  bad  taste 
of  the  man  who  removed  them  from  their  original  site. 

In  a  thin  4to.  work  printed  in  1623,  entitled  "  Instructions  for  Musters 
and  Armes,  and  the  use  thereof ;  by  order  from  the  Lords  of  his  Miyesties 
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most  Honorable  Priyy  Counsajle,*'  are  Bome  plates  representing  soldiers 
in  exactly  the  same  attitudes,  costmne  and  weapons,  and  having  the  same 
mottoes  or  orders  \mtten  to  them ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  imagine  the 
window  to  have  been  glazed  some  years  after  the  building  was  erected,  as 
noticed  over  the  outer  gate. 

In  one  of  the  lodging-rooms,  up  stairs,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  approached  through  an  arched  doorway  of  stone  work,  with  a 
fine  old  oak  door  having  its  iron  hinges  and  handle  and  key-hole  richly 
ornamented  with  floral  work,  is  a  curious  chimney  piece,  the  whole 
painted  over  with  bars  chevron-wise,  alternately,  blue,  white,  red  and 
blacky  engrailed,  over  all  seme,  with  roses,  pinks,  bees  and  snails,  with 
arms  in  centre,  two  lions  passant  in  pale,  with  crescent  for  distinction,  the 
hanij  coat  of  the  Glegs  ;  the  frieze  is  painted  alternately  block  and  flute, 
with  veiy  rode  cornice  overhanging.  This  fire-place,  I  think,  is  unique 
in  style  of  ornament  I  hope  before  this  paper  goes  to  press  to  be 
enabled  to  find  some  record  of  the  house,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Black,  the  deputy-keeper  of  the  Palatinate  records,  who  is  now  busily 
engaged  arranging  the  large  mass  of  papers  und<)r  his  care,  to  whom  we 
owe  much  for  his  valuable  researches  into  the  records  of  Cheshire,  from 
which  he  gave  us  some  interesting  fragments  at  the  meeting  of  the  Arch- 
sological  Association  Congress  held  at  Chester. 
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The  Eighth  and  concluding  Meeting  of  the  Sodietj  for  the  Session  was 
held  at  the  Collegiate  Institution, 

P.  R.  M'QuiE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Memhers  of  the  Society : — 

Joseph  Stubbs,  Mayor  of  Warrington. 
John  F.  Marsh,  Fairfield,  Warrington. 
William  Daliymple,  Northumberland  Terrace,  Everton. 

The  following  Presents  to  the  Society  were  announced : — 


From  John  Caton  Thomson, 
Esq., 


From  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society, 

From  the  Architectural  and 
ArchiBological  Society  of 
Liverpool, 

From  the  Rev.  A.  Hume, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
F.S.A., 


Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey, 
2  vols.,  4to. 

The  Progress  of  the  Reformation,  an  oblong 
folio  volume,  containing  72  plates. 

Anglo-Saxon  Legend  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Veronica,  published  under  their  su- 
perintendence. 

Their  Annual  Report  from  the  Council, 
May,  1851. 

His  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Geographi- 
cal Names. 

A  Print  and  several  Wood-cuts  representing 
Costume,  to  illustrate  his  own  paper. 
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The  following  Articles  were  exhibited : — 

By  R  H.  Bntckstone,  Esq.,      Three  beautiful    specimens  of  gdd  ring 
of  London,  money,  of  diiOferent  sizes,  wmch  were 

found  near  Bel&st,  pressed  one  above  the 
other  on  the  point  of  a  bronze  spear ;  and 
a  small  specimen  of  gold  ring  money, 
found  near  Athlone,  in  Ireland. 

A  silver  decade  ring,  found  near  Dublin. 

A  stone  celt,  13  inches  long  by  8^  wide,  and 

^    weighing  dibs.  13|oe.,  found  in  1845,  by 

'     Mr.  Chas.  Royle,"*"  at  Flixton,  Lancashire, 

whilst  getting  gravel  on  a  site  supposed 

to  have  been  an  old  bed  of  the  Mersey. 

The  blade  of  a  bronce  sword,  14  inches 
lonff,  found  during  the  recent  alterations 
in  Uie  river  Shannon.  There  is  a  raised 
rib  down  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  the 
rivets  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
handle  still  remain :  one  side  is  a  little 
curved,  and  the  other  quite  straight 

A  bronze  skean,  16)  inches  long,  found  in 
Galway;  the  form  is  the  usual  pointed 
one,  with  a  broad,  flattened  end  to  receive 
the  handle. 

Lithograph  of  three  bronze  celts,  found  in 
1849,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  in  a  sand 
and  warp  soil,  near  Ulleskelf,  in  York- 
shire :  one  of  them  of  unique  or  vexy 
rare  form. 

By  Joe.  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,    A  bronze  cup,  richly  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side, found  at  Eibchester,  in  Lancashire. 

Ten  Boman  coins,  and  a  Roman  stamp  or 
seal,  with  a  double  legend,  found  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  Thomber,       The  following,  in  illustration  of  his  paper  of 
B.A.,  of  Blackpool,  this  evening,  and  of  that  read  on  the  6lJi 

of  February : — ^A  small  celt,  found  near 
the  '*  Danes*  Pad,'*  on  the  north  of  ^e 
Wyre ;  which  was  part  of  the  contents  of 


*  An  expUnatory  letter  firom  Mr.  Boyle,  dated  28th  July,  states  that  the  site  was  near 
the  andent  mansion  of  Shaw  Hall,  formerly  inhabited  by  Colonel  Peter  Egerton. 
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a  curious  oak  box,  the  portions  of  which 
were  &stened  by  oak  pins.  [The  other 
articles  were  arrow  heads,  celts,  brass 
tubes,  Ac.]  A  lai^e  and  heavy-looped  pal- 
stab,  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Wyre.  From  the  Mill-hill,  near  Kirk- 
ham,  a  curious  amulet  of  light  green 
glass,  known  as  a  "  Druid's  Egg,"  with  a 
funicular  ornament  of  white  and  blue  sur- 
roundinff  it,  and  a  securis,  or  axe,  the 
blade  of  which  was  not  placed  opposite 
the  central  line  of  the  handle  or  the  eye, 
but  completely  to  one  side.  From  the 
Boman  Agger,  near  Weeton,  in  the  Fylde 
district,  a  large  and  elegant  palstab,  a 
ribbed  amulet  of  coarse  blue  earthen- 
ware, a  horse  shoe,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  native  British  galloway,  and 
a  portion  of  an  urn,  with  ciuious  inden- 
tations on  the  outer  side;  the  urn  has 
been  made  of  coarse  baked  clay,  black  on 
the  inner  side,  and  yellow  on  the  outer. 
From  Staining,  in  the  same  district,  a 
smaU  amulet  of  soft  whitish  marble,  stri- 
ated with  green,  and  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  small  onion.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wyre  with  the  Lancaster 
Railway,  a  dagger,  with  a  blade  less  than 
four  inches  long,  and  a  heavy  brass  handle, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Scotchman's,  used 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  17th  century. 

Drawings,  illustrative  of  his  paper,  repre- 
senting articles  that  had  been  found  near 
Pilling  Moss,  north  of  the  Wyre.  These 
included  a  "  fibula,*'  a  spear-head,  a  wine 
strainer,  a  drinking  cup,  a  bronze  battle 
axe,  of  peculiar  shape,  an  ancient  stirrup, 
and  a  plan  of  the  immense  wooden  struc- 
turo  called  the  "  Dane*8  Pad." 

By  Dr.  Hume,  A  curious  knife,  with  carved  bone  handle, 

ornamented  with  a  monkey,  found  on  the 
coast  near  Leasowe. 

Ten  varieties  of  horse  shoes,  used  in  Italy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
as  figured  by  Aubrey  in  his  "Histoire 
Pittoresque  de  TEquitation/' 
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In  the  miscellaneoTis  information,  a  letter  waa  read  from  Dr.  Kendrick, 
of  Warrington,  mentioning  the  fact  that  some  curious  documents  had  re- 
cently been  found,  in  the  thatched  roof  of  an  old  farm-house,  in  the  course 
of  demolition,  at  Houghton  Green,  about  two  miles  from  Warrington. 
He  says : — 

'*  They  consist  chiefly  of  original  warrants  or  precepts  issued  in  the  spring 
of  1643  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Molyneux,  Colonel  Norris,  and  otliers, 
for  the  supply  of  men,  provisions,  forage,  and  money,  to  the  royalist  garri- 
son, at  Warrington,  at  that  time  threatened  by  the  parliamentarians.  I 
faaye  not  leisure  to  copy  the  whole ;  but,  as  they  are  for  the  present  de- 
posited with  me,  I  shall  take  oopies,  and  lay  them  before  your  Society  at 
the  next  meetmg,  which  I  presume  will  be  in  October  next.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  send  you  one  to  read  to-morrow  evening,  if  an  opportunity  offer. 

'*  I  may  premise  that  the  parliamentarians  had  been  driven  from  before 
Warrington,  in  the  April  of  1643,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby;  but,  having  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements,  they  again  attacked  it  on  the  21st  of  May,  and 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  upon  honourable  terms  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  The  precept  which  I  send  was  issued  by  Colonel  Edward 
Norris,  the  governor  of  the  town,  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  seven  days 
before  the  town  was  actually  beset.  The  document  acquires  additional 
interest  from  the  endorsements  on  the  back  testifying  that  no  time  was  lost 
by  the  constables  of  the  several  townships  in  its  transmission  from-  one  to 
another. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  house  in  which  they  were  discovered  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  constable  of  Houghton,  and  that  the  varying 
oceapation  of  the  district  by  parliamentarians  and  royalists  led  to  his  waiy 
concealment  in  the  thatch,  of  these  evidences  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
royahst  cause." 

"  •  To  the  Constables  of  Hulme  and  Winwick,  and  all  other  the  Con- 
stables within  the  p'ishe  of  Winwick  and  all  others  greeting. 

**  •  Whereas  veiy  lately  I  directed  my  warrants  to  severall  parts  neare 
adjacent  for  the  calling-in  of  all  the  able  men  unto  our  ayd,  but  finding 
that  the  enemy  was  retraited  was  very  willing  that  the  said  men  should 
return  to  their  own  houses ;  but  nowe  so  it  is  that  this  day  I  have  received 
intelligence  by  3  severall  messengers  that  the  enemy  intends  very  speedily 
to  assault  us.  These  are  therefore  in  his  ma*tys  name  straitly  to  charg 
and  comand  you  that  forthwith  upon  receit  hereof  you  give  notice  and 
warning  to  aU  the  able  men  withm  your  several  constableries  that  are 
within  the  age  of  60  yeares  and  above  the  age  of  16  yeares  that  they  com 
unto  this  town  of  Warrington  with  their  best  arms  and  p*vision  of  meate 
for  4  dayes  by  9  of  the  clocke  *  *  *  binge  the  15th  daye  of  this  instant 
May,  wherein  you  are  not  to  &ile  as  you  honor  his  ma'tys  service  and  will 
answer  the  contrarie  at  your  utmost  p'ille.  Given  under  my  hand  this  14th 
day  of  May  1643. 

"*E.   NOBMS. 

"  *  Se  you  send  me  an  accompt  of  this  warrant' " 
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The  following  endorsements  occur  on  the  back  of  the  warnuit : — 

"  '  Seene  &  p'used  by  the  Constables  of  Winwick  and  Holme. 

**  *  Seene  &  p'used  by  the  Constable  of  Newton. 

"  '  Seene  &  paused  by  the  Constable  of  haidoke  (Haydock)  and  speedylie 
sent  away  to  ye  Constables  of  Golbome. 

'*  *  Seene  &  p'used  by  the  Constable  of  Goulbome  the  16th  day  between 
8  d;  4  of  the  clocke  in  the  aftemoone,  and  speedylie  sent  unto  Loton. 

*•  *  Seene  by  the  Constable  of  Lawton  about  7  of  ye  clocke  ye  16  day  and 
sent  to  Kenion  w*th  ^ede. 

"  *  Seene  &  p*used  by  the  Constable  of  Eenyon. 

'*  *  Seene  &  p'used  by  the  Constable  of  Culcith  and  sent  away. 

*' '  Seene  &  p'used  by  the  Constables  of  Southworth  in  Groft,  and  Hough- 
ton in  Arbuiy,  and  sent  away  with  al  speed.' " 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I. — ^An  Account  of  the  Roman  and  British  Remains,  found 
North  and  East  of  the  River  Wyre. 

» 

By  the  Bev.  Wm,  Hwrnber,  B.A,,  Blackpool. 

In  my  last  paper  I  traversed  the  agger  that  runs  through  the  Fylde, 
from  the  Sistantian  capital  of  Eirkham  during  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  to  the  celebrated  Lancastrian  harbour  of  Wyre.  That  journey 
was  comparatively  easy ;  but  the  one  I  am  about  to  undertake  abounds 
with  many  difficulties,  as  I  pioneer  a  remote  section  of  our  island,  hitherto 
untrod  by  the  feet  of  antiquarians ;  nay,  even  tabooed  by  learned  writers 
from  any  ancient  research.  A  good  guide,  however,  has  offered  his  services 
in  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banister  of  Pilling,  by  whose  aid  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  open  a  path  for  my  successors. 

I  will  pause  a  few  minutes  on  the  site  of  Fleetwood,  before  I  cross  the 
river,  in  order  to  inspect  its  geological  features.  It  is  a  flat  tongue  of  land, 
between  the  sea  and  the  Wyre,  unrelieved  except  by  sand  hills  as  far  as 
Bourne  Hall,  the  commencement  of  the  Bergerode  of  Speed,  &c.  The 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep-blown  sand  and  gravel,  beneath 
which  lies  a  peaty,  bluish  silt,  the  ooze  of  the  river,  whereon  you  may  per- 
ceive in  some  places,  especially  about  Fany,  the  marks  of  the  plough,  the 
ruts  of  wheels  and  the  roots  of  lacustral  plants ;  whilst  imbedded  in  it  are 
frequently  found  the  horns  of  the  Cervus  Elaphus  and  beds  of  shells  iden- 
tical with  those  on  the  shore.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  merchants  of 
the  Portus  was  not  here :  at  the  Roman  period,  except  on  the  sea-bank  on 
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the  west  where  the  coins  of  Severus,  &c.  were  discovered,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Wjre, — ^the  site  of  the  new  town  of  Fleetwood  was  quaggy  meols, 
which  appellation  was  retained  in  EilgrimoZ,  the  ancient  name  of  Layton 
Hawes,  and  in  the  name  of  MUgrim  holes,  given  at  this  day  to  Httle  quick- 
sands on  the  shore.  The  hill  of  Bourne  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  Burgi, 
at  the  Roman  period  almost  insulated,  the  river  heing  on  one  side,  the  sea 
on  the  other,  and  on  the  south  a  deep  morass  stretching  hetween  it  and 
Stona.  History  does  not  inform  us  when  the  trade  of  this  port  began  to 
dwindle  away ;  but  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  frequent  landing 
of  the  Danes  in  the  harbour,  must  have  inflicted  a  fatal  blow ;  though 
nevertheless,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the  country  around  was  very 
populous,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  villare  of  the  Doomsday  Survey — 
for  instance,  Rossal,  Bourne,  Thornton,  Poulton,  Singleton,*  Hambleton, 
Sialmine,  the  three  RawclifEs  and  Presal.  The  Romans  had  three  trajecti 
over  the  Wyre — at  Aldwath  or  Shard ;  the  Ford  of  Bulk  or  the  Higher 
Ford ;  and  the  Lower,  that  ran  from  Mine  End,  i.e.  the  stony,  from  the 
west,  along  by  the  old  perch  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  past  Knot 
End  to  the  great  hill  of  Presal,  the  Vre-sonde  of  Williams*  survey.  I  have 
heard  Gapt.  Parkinson  describe  it  as  being  formed  of  large  blocks  of  red 
sandstone,  brought  either  from  Gockersand  Abbey  or  Fumess.  No  pas- 
senger could  have  crossed  it  without  being  struck  with  admiration,  on  the 
first  view  of  Presal's  abrupt  eminence.  The  vulgar  tell  us,  that  the  fiedry 
queen  had  once  a  residence  within  its  bowels,  from  whence  she  issued  with 
her  train  through  the  gates  of  her  palace — an  overflowing  well  of  dear 
vmter.  From  its  summit  the  whole  country  may  be  seen.  Lancaster,  the 
commencement  of  the  Fumess  agger,  and  *^  the  green  flame  edged  with 
smoke,**  might  have  held  communication  with  the  beacons  of  Warton  Oragg 
and  Ingieborough.  I  visited  this  hill  with  Mr.  Just,  who  was  struck  with 
its  commanding  appearance,  and  protested,  that  around  its  top  he  could 
trace  signs  of  a  bank  and  fosse.  Nor  do  I  difler  from  him ;  but  all  doubt 
might  have  been  done  away  if  the  coins  found  at  the  base  of  the  hill  had 
not  been  lost,  or  the  date  or  intention  of  the  artificial  mound,  near  Mound 
House,  which  lies  between  Presal  height  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had 
been  knowiL    I  fear  that  you  will  begin  to  suppose  that  I  have  no  positive 

*  The  late  lir.  Smith  told  me  a  kind  of  ouriase  was  fonnd,  and  used  by  children  as 
a  duBg  cart. 
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facts  of  Roman  possession ;  but  I  yenture  to  record  the  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  a  castle  in  Churohfield  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  stones  of 
which  some  daemon  carried  away  for  the  erection  of  Lancaster  castle. 
Moreover,  the  twelve  acres  of  land  called  Aglebey^s  were  £reed  from  all 
impost  by  an  ancient  king ;  but  I  fancy  this  to  refer  to  Gilbert  de  Lancas- 
ter, seneschal  of  that  castle,  who  also  had  a  fortress  here  at  Mourchills, 
temp.  John,  which  waa  destroyed  by  that  monarch  on  account  of  his 
feudatoxy  having  joined  the  rebel  barons. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  during  our  further  progress,  I  feel  it  neces- 
saiy  to  give  a  brief  description  of  Pilling  Moss,  which  comprises  under 
that  name,  the  mosses  of  Stalmine,  Bawcliffe,  &c.  How  was  it  formed,  and 
when  was  its  forest  destroyed  ?  The  numerous  subterranean  trees  of  huge 
oaks,  yew  and  alder  prostrated  below  the  moss,  especially  on  the  south  side, 
prove  that  a  vast  forest  once  existed  here,  as  well  as  the  present  names  of 
places,  *Black*hill,  Wood*s-hill,  Dunock,  Alder-field,  Hurst,  &o. ;  but  the 
cause  of  its  destruction  is  not  so  clear ;  although  we  may  pronounce  the  axe, 
fire,  and  the  frequent  surges  of  water  to  have  been  its  chief  enemies.  A  writer 
on  Scottish  mosses — ^Fleming  I  think — mentions  Pilling  Moss  amongst  those 
destroyed  by  the  Eomans — as  Hatfield  was  by  Ostorius — on  account  of  their 
recesses  affording  refuge  to  the  Britons.  Severus,  we  know,  on  his  march 
against  the  Caledonians,  lost  fifty  thousand  men  in  prosecuting  such  opera- 
tions ;  and  who  can  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not  march  along  the  Sistan- 
tian  agger  and  over  the  Wyre  to  the  Fumess  causeway,  when  he  recoUects 
that  that  emperor's  coins  and  those  of  his  son  Garacalla  predominate 
among  those  found  by  the  brick  makers  of  Fleetwood.  That  Pilling  forest 
was  burnt  down,  the  charred  wood  and  stumps  of  trees  every  day  attest,  and 
the  turf-cutter  can  prove.  A  portion  of  it,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  floods.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  The  higher 
stream  of  the  Wyre,  beyond  the  Shard,  probably  burst  through  the  low 
lands  adjacent  to  Eawcliffe  Hall,  into  the  valley  of  the  present  Pilling 
Moss :  yea,  Mr.  fifrance  of  that  place  declares,  that  at  comparatively  little 
cost,  he  could  again  direct  the  river  by  that  channel  into  the  Broadfleet, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Pilling  parsonage.     But  the  water  of 


*  These  conical  hills,  with  others,  appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  pathway  beneath 
tlie  peat,  constructed  with  alder  poles.    Such  paths  are  not  uncommon,  as  at  Nataby,  Ssc. 
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the  sea  before  the  destruction  of  the  forest  Yna  also  poured  into  it  from  the 
north.  Strange  to  say  this  tract  of  country  is  bisected  by  a  circuitous  and 
at  times  deeply  indented  ancient  sea  beach,  now  no  less — of  course  it  varies 
— than  five  miles  from  the  present  low  water  mark,  trending  from  between 
Presal  and  Stalmine  at  the  base  of  some  conical,  isolated  hills,  oocurnng  at 
intervals.  There  is  no  doubt  of  such  a  sea  beach — its  vast  bed  of  gravel, 
intermixed  with  sbeUs,  has  for  years  supplied  the  highways  with  materials*-* 
the  silt  to  the  north  of  the  beach  is  different  from  the  day  on  the  south  of 
it ;  whilst  nothing  but  underwood,  or  small  trees,  not  charred,  is  found 
within  the  former,  and  beneath  its  silt  a  vaiying  stratum  of  cockle  shells. 
The  other  abounds  with  oaks,  but  discloses  no  similar  fossil  remains.  The 
beach  runs  from  Presal  and  Stalmine  by,  or  not  far  from,  the  base  of  Bone- 
hill,  Cogie-hill,  &c.  Most  of  them  possess  fine  springs  of  water  and  some 
afford  verdant  pasturage.  Now  between  these  hills,  the  sea  made  frequent, 
yet  quiet  irruptions  into  the  forest ;  so  that  the  ground  being  rendered 
morassy,  the  trees  fell,  and  choking  up  all  outlets,  the  formation  of  that 
moss  commenced,  which,  for  its  boundless  extent,  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb—*'  God  s  grace  and  Pilling  moss  is  endless  T*  But  this  genemtion 
may  live  to  see  the  falsity  of  the  sayings 

*'  Once  a  wood,  then  a  sea 
Now  a  moss  and  e'er  will  be." 

Mr.  ffxance  of  EawclifiPe  Hall  has  already  effected  wonders,  and  a  colony  of 
black-headed  gulls  have  made  a  many  acred  *^  oasis  in  deserto"  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  Holcus  lanatus,  Poa  pratensis,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Epilo- 
bium  montanum,  Eanunculus,  Rumex  acetosa,  Lychnis  fioscuculi,  Ruscus 
and  Urtica,  in  place  of  the  Agrostis  and  Erica.  '*  Longum  est  iter  per 
pnecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exemplum." 

At  length  I  have  arrived  at  my  proposed  object  It  is  along  and  acyacent 
to  this  sea  beach,  that  I  meet  with  many  traces  of  the  Romanized  Britons, 
and  by  this  also,  I  believe  that  a  connection  by  land  was  held  from  the 
Wyre  with  Lancaster.  Look  at  the  verdant  hill  of  Stalmine.  Embosomed 
in  wood,  the  Britons  erected  their  huts  upon  it,  feeding  their  herds  on  the 
low  lands  in  summer  and  the  high  in  winter ;  for  Qildas  says — "  Britain 
abounds  with  hills  that  are  very  convenient  for  the  alternate  pasture  of 
herds.*'  And  they  were  merchants  also,  warriors  horsemen  and  curatives, 
their  chief  being  not  unused  to  the  luxuries  of  life.     A  few  years  ago,  iu 
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Stalmine  moss,  beneath  the  peat,  was  disoovered  a  Golom  or  wine  strainer, 
(No.  1.)  The  metal  of  which  it  is  made  is  not  brass,  bat  a  kind  of  pewter, 
or  perhaps  mimic  silver  of  much  lead  and  tin,  incorporated  with  brass, 
which  metal  was  known  to  the  Romanized  Britons.  The  circumference  of 
the  bowl  is  sixteen  inches  and  its  depth  upwards  of  two,  the  bottom  being 
rounded.  I  cannot  describe  the  beautiful  figures  in  which  die  holes  are 
arranged  at  the  sides  and  bottom ;  they  are  exquisite.  The  length  of  the 
handle  is  a  little  more  than  three  inches.  It  is  altogether  a  fine  {Aece  of 
workmanship,  little  damaged,  considering  its  thinness  and  age.  What  a 
multitude  of  reflections  does  this  wine  struner  create  ?  Nero  inyented  an 
improved  one.  Wine  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  though  even  to  the 
days  of  Lucullus,  they  veiy  seldom  were  able  to  regale  themselves  with  the 
genuine  article.  Was  real  wine  strained  through  it,  or  perry,  cyder,  me- 
theglin  or  some  adulterated  mixture,  for  such  was  early  in  use  ?  Did  some 
Roman-British  chief,  or  rich  merchant  reside  here,  or  was  the  colom  lost 
as  it  was  being  conveyed  to  Lancaster  ? 

Here  too  in  Stalmine  moss  was  found  a  wooden  drinking  bowl,  hooped 
with  two  brass  bands  and  having  two  handles.  Its  circumference  is  16^^ 
inches  and  depth  5^.  Was  it  a  wine  cup,  the  fellow  of  the  colum,  or  did 
the  ambacton  of  the  chief  drink  cunni  out  of  it  ?  The  spear  head  also  of 
a  warrior  (No.  2,)  was  discovered,  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
length  of  it  is  5)-  and  the  broadest  part  2  inches.  Beneath  the  loop  is  a 
hole  for  the  purpose  of  fSastening  the  shaft,  when  inserted  in  the  socket. 
These  remains  are  in  the  possession  of  C.  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Stalmine  Bat 
the  greatest  treasure  disclosed  here  was  taken  out  of  a  ditch  by  Richard 
Fairclough.  It  consists  of  an  anvH,  scissors  or  shears  and  many  thin  plates 
of  brass.  And  the  greatest  curiosity  is  a  brass  Uirrup,  of  good  workman- 
ship. I  cannot  describe  it  so  well  as  an  engraving ;  so  I  send  you  a  full-sized 
sketch  of  it.  (Noe.  8  and  4.)  Is  it  Roman  ?  In  British  coins  the  horse- 
men are  without  a  saddle ;  but  the  Romans  introduced  it,  as  appears  firom 
its  latin  name,  sedile.  It  seems  from  Major's  note  in  Adams*  Roman  Anti- 
quities, that  the  conquerors  of  the  world  used  it  not  at  an  early  period  of 
their  power,  for  he  says-—"  The  Equites,  though  of  superior  grade,  were 
but  of  little  military  importance  :  without  saddles  and  stirrups,  as  a  fulcrum 
for  reaction,  the  Roman  horse  soldiers  could  never  exert  half  their  force. 
They  frequently  dismounted  in  order  to  take  a  more  decided  part  in  the 
engagement."    But  is  it  Roman  ? 
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1  must  proceed,  howeyer,  to  give  an  account  of  other  antiquities ;  though 
I  can  adduce  no  positive  proofs  of  earlier  occupation  of  the  remote  section  of 
our  country,  than  by  Romanized  Britons,  unless  the  glass-addeiB»  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  be  accepted  as  one,  which  I  fear  cannot ;  for  the  con- 
querors Romanized  the  Britons  and  the  conquered  Britonized  the  Romans, 
9t  least  aafatBB  regarded  their  religion  and  superstitions,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing the  unsatisfying  theology  of  both  people.  We  crossed  the  Wyre  by 
ihe  Lower  Ford ;  but  the  Higher  one,  as  well  as  Aldwath,  is  nearer  to  a 
most  singular  pathway — of  which  I  send  you  a  section,  (No.  5)— that  crossed 
the  mosses  of  Rawdiffe,  Stalmine  and  Pilling  to  the  ancient  sea  beach, 
near  Scronka.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Danes*  Pad  and  not  by  that  of 
Kate*s,  as  Mr.  Banister's  paper  before  the  Archaeological  Society  states,  and 
as  I  myself  was  formerly  led  to  suppose.  There  are  two  paths,  and  I  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying  so  in  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  105  years  old, 
and  Mr.  Glarkson,  who  substantiates  the  teuct  by  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred 70  years  ago.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Kate's  pad,  a  mere  ridge  of 
torf,  a  township  boundaiy,  was  made  by  two  ladies  in  order  to  obtain  snuff 
with  expedition  from  Lancaster ;  of  the  other,  both  tradition  and  histoiy 
are  silent.  The  Dane's  Pad  is  formed  of  riven  oak  trees,  laid  upon  sleepers, 
through  which  by  square  holes  the  planks  are  staked  into  the  ground. 
Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  one  huge  tree,  at  others  of  two  or  tiiree,  and 
its  width  varies  from  20  inches  to  something  more.  It  has  been  traced  by 
Mr.  Banister  and  myself  for  a  mile  and  a-half  into  the  interior  of  the 
moss ;  but  to  pass  over  this  sullen  desolation  it  wiU  have  to  run  about  the 
same  distance  feurther.  Who  were  its  architects  ?  Some  will  have  it,  that 
it  was  made  either  by  the  monks  of  Cocker-sand  Abbey  or  St.  Maiy's, 
Lancaster.  But  for  what  purpose  could  the  former  make  it  ?  They  had  no 
property  beyond  it,  their  Grange  of  Pilling  lying  on  the  east  side  of  it 
The  monks  of  St  Mary's  have  a  better  claim.  In  1300  we  read,  that  a 
quarrel  about  the  right  of  way  was  adjusted  between  the  monks  of  St. 
Maiy's,  and  Sir  Adam  de  Banister,  when  permission  was  granted  by  the 
Baron,  for  their  wains,  &c.,  to  pass  through  his  lands  in  Singleton  by 
Aldwath,  and  through  Thornton  by  the  Ford  of  Bulk.  Neither  wains  nor 
horses  could  ever  traverse  Danes'  Pad — ^the  thing  is  utterly  impossible. 
We  have  moreover  authority  to  affbm  that  the  monks  effected  such  works. 
Egelwick,  abbot  of  Croyland,  made  for  the  ease  of  traveUers,  as  saith 
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Ingulphus,  through  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest  and  of  most  deep  fens,  a 
causeway  of  wood  and  sand  after  his  own  name,  called  Eleiick  road,  which 
at  this  daj  is  not  to  be  seen.  But  these  arguments  satisfy  neither  Dr. 
Johnson  the  antiquarian  of  Lancaster  nor  myself.  And  a  visit  to  the  spot 
a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Banister  and  that  gentleman,  strengthened  my 
former  opinion  of  its  age.  Such  a  road  as  the  Danes*  Pad,  we  are  told  by 
the  Eey.  Mr.  Tait,  ran  across  the  moss  of  Kilcardine,  and  he  mentions 
facts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  Boman  origin.  Look  at  the 
solid  deposit  of  peat,  which  lies  upon  the  Danes*  pad  to  upwards  of  two 
yards.  Consider  the  number  of  vast  oaks  that  would  be  required  to  furnish 
sleepers,  piles  and  planks  to  bridge  over  three  miles.  Where  would  the 
monks  get  such  a  supply,  and  how  immense  the  labour  to  have  dug  them 
out  of  the  impassable  morass  ?  That  vast  deposit  of  peat,  too,  must  have 
been  formed  in  compaxatively  recent  times,  if  that  path  was  the  work  of 
churchmen.  No — ^that  pad,  fairly  scooped  with  traffic,  was  made  through 
the  solitude  of  a  dense,  but  swampy  forest,  or  immediately  after  its  destruc- 
tion, whilst  the  trees  were  exposed.  It  lies  on  a  peaty  substance,  a  mere 
trifle  above  the  stumps  of  trees  adjoining  it,  and  which  have  been  purposely 
cut  down.  But  the  Eoman-British  remains  in  Stalmine  moss,  which  it 
bisects,  must  satisfy  us  as  to  its  origin,  unless  we  be  veiy  sceptical  indeed. 
In  its  very  hne  was  discovered  the  instrument  numbered  6.  It  is  of  steel 
or  iron,  a  metal  then  dearer  than  brass,  hooked  at  each  end,  which  is  pointed 
and  the  middle  of  it  is  ornamented,  as  you  perceive,  on  each  side  of  a 
smooth  square,  through  which  is  a  hole.  Its  length  is  I^  inch.  Is  it  a 
fibula,  an  improvement  on  the  spina  of  the  Germans  ?^  At  the  supposed 
terminus  of  this  pad  is  a  field  completely  full  of  holes,  called  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  owner,  Penny  holes,  because  the  labourers,  he  says,  had  a 
penny  a  piece  for  the  making  of  them,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  to  cultivate 
the  moss  with  their  clay.  There  are  those  who  venture  to  say,  that  they 
were  used  like  the  penpits  of  Somersetshire  near  Wincanton,  for  places  of 
refuge  by  the  Britons ;  but  tJbis  is  an  antiquarian  guess.  Following  the 
course  of  the  beach  imder  and  about  Bone-hill  we  meet  with  many  remains 
on  the  ancient  shore,  all  buried  in  the  silt.  But  I  will  particularise  two 
arrow  heads  aad  another  spear  that  lay  not  £GLr  distant  from  a  dozen,  of 

*  It  resembles  more  the  central  portion  of  a  Danish  *'  Ring  for  the  hair."    H. 
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what  may  be  called  shafts,  which  taper  to  a  point — I  call  them  shafts,  be- 
cause they  had  been  worked  by  a  tool.  Here  too  was  discovered  the  battle 
axe  (No.  7),  which  is  well  worthy  of  note  for  its  beauty  and  peculiarity  of 
shape.  It  is  of  pale  brass,  mixed  with  much  lead  or  tin,  and  flat.  It 
weighs  23  oz.,  and  is  in  length  7^^  inches  ;  whilst  at  the  one  end  the  breadth 
of  it  is  H  inches  the  other  is  only  II ,  The  thickest  part  is  f  of  an  inch  in 
the  middle ;  but  it  tapers  to  sharpness  at  both  ends.  Mr.  Planche  gives  a 
print  of  a  similar  one,  with  the  exception  of  its  not  being  partially  fluted 
as  Mr.  Banister*s  is.  He  calls  it  an  Irish  battle  axe,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
saysy  that  it  was  used  with  a  handle  grasping  it  about  the  middle.  Might  it 
not  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  hollowing  boats  ? 

Heire  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  sea  beach,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  discovered  the  foundations  or  rather  the  floor  of  a  Hue  of  Baritish 
hovels.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peat  and  below  the  blue  sUt  many  feet  deep, 
some  labourers  met  with  a  regular  pavement  of  stones  of  some  extent ;  for 
they  told  me  that  they  found  it  at  diflerent  places,  but  always  in  the  same 
line  and  running  in  a  direction  with  the  beach.  They  of  course  called  it  a 
Danes'  pad — ^the  solution  of  every  mystery — but  Mr.  Whitaker  mentions 
a  similar  kind  of  pavement  from  SO  to  40  feet  in  Manchester,  and  ascribes 
to  it  the  same  use  as  I  have  done  to  the  one  on  Pilling  moss.  Had  the 
Bomanized-Britons  a  residence  here  on  this  solitary  spot,  which  was  flanked 
by  the  gloom  of  the  forest  and  fronted  by  the  quietly  shrinking  water  of  the 
sea  ?  If  so,  I  wiU  call  them  hunters ;  for  not  far  distant  Mr.  Banister  dis- 
covered the  produce  of  the  chase.  In  the  veiy  same  deposit  with  the  pave- 
ment, and  on  the  deep  stratum  of  cockle  shells,  which  we  meet  at  intervals 
all  over  this  old  domain  of  the  sea,  he  disclosed  a  great  collection  of  the 
bones  and  horns — some  of  which  were  affixed  to  the  head — of  the  rein-deer^ 
all  huddled  together,  as  if  thrown  aside  after  the  flesh  had  been  devoured. 
Mr.  Bannister,  however,  asks — were  not  these  horns  cast  together  by  the 
tidal  waters,  as  single  ones  are  throughout  Thornton  Marsh  and  many  other 
low  tracts  in  the  coimtiy  ? 

But  we  must  onwards  to  Crimbles,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday 
survey.  Here  also  at  Billy  Johnson's — Cogie  hill — ^Winmarly,  was  dug  up 
in  a  field  an  oak  box,  fastened  together  with  pins  of  the  same  wood,  out  of 
which  was  taken  a  great  collection  of  celts,  arrow  heads,  and  some  most 
singular  brass  tu'bes.    The  small  celt  I  sent  to  Dr.  Hume  was  one  of  the 
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number.     These  reliques  are  in  the  possession  of  John  Wilson  Patten, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

By  a  more  careful  research  many  more  antiquities  might  be  discoyered, 
and  will  b^ ;  for  curiositj  is  now  excited,  so  that  the  brass  Falstab,  that  was 
formerly  taken  to  the  blacksmith  and  sold  for  old  metal,  will  henceforth  be 
preserved  for  the  inspection  of  antiquarians :  indeed,  already  a  fictitious 
and  superstitious  value  is  put  upon  it  And  the  more  Pilling  moss  is  cul- 
tivated, the  more  shall  we  be  enabled  to  prove  that  there  was  a  dense  popu- 
lation about  ihe  Harbour  of  Lancaster,  and  that  Palgrave  was  right  in 
asserting,  that  such  was  the  case  from  Strathclyde  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
nibble.  Moreover,  if  there  be  any  doubts  now,  that  a  communication  was 
held  with  Wyre  and  Lancaster  by  the  Danes'  Pad,  along  the  ancient  sea 
beach  to  Crimbles,  and  thence  to  the  Roman  agger  near  Ashton  park 
comer,  where  the  mythic  Leo  and  Virgo  were  discovered  in  1794,  and  a 
miUiare  in  1811,  and  with  the  oval  encampment  at  Burrow — these  doubts 
will  be  dissipated  by  a  closer  personal  inspection.  In  the  meantime,  let 
none  deny  without  such  observation,  the  possibility  of  the  retreat  of  the 
tide  &om  so  great  a  domain.  Such  things  are  well  attested,  and  if  the 
Lune,  as  is  well  known,  has  shrunk  northward  towards  Cocker-sand  Abbey 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  in  70  years,  why  should  we  doubt,  that 
during  or  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  ran  near  the  beach  under 
the  base  of  Bone-hill,  &c.,  that  skirted  the  forest  of  Pilling — ^I  call  it  by 
the  modem  name,  though  the  domain  and  village  of  Pilling  had  then  no 
existence,  except  perchance  as  quaggy  meols  and  inhospitable  sands  ? 

But  discover  we  nothing  in  this  remote  section  of  our  island  that  speaks 
of  the  habits  of  its  ancient  occupiers  ?  At  the  bottom  of  the  peat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Danes'  Pad  was  found  a  wooden  triangle,  much  charred,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  by  gypsies.  It  was  standing  upright,  just  as 
it  had  been  left.  Here  we  learn  that  its  owners  were  wont  to  cook  their  pro- 
visions under  the  open  arch  of  heaven,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings, 
under  the  shade  of  their  oaks ;  still  retaining  their  primitive  habits,  or 
perchance  we  see  the  resting-place  of  the  hunters  of  the  red  deer,  &c., 
though  many  of  the  bones  we  discover  were  washed  down  by  the  floods  of 
the  Lune  and  the  Wyre  from  the  mountainous  ridge  that  separated  the 
Sistantii  from  the  Brigantes.  We  gather  too  from  the  cultivation  of  flax — 
bunches  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  peat — that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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forest  and  hills,  which  bisect  it,  were  no  longer  clothed  in  skins,  but  in 
lobes  of  linen  &atened  to  their  peisons  by  such  a  fibula  as  we  have  named. 
Nor  trod  they  the  ground  unshod;  the  sandal  of  untanned  skin,  taken  from 
the  aojjoining  moss  of  St  Michael^s,  proves  that  their  feet  were  protected 
by  mocassins,  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Indians.  We  may  fancy  also 
that  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  stroke  on  the  anyil  ring  through  the  forest ; 
whilst  the  fires  of  the  saltmakers  shoot  forth  their  bright  flames  from  be- 
neath pans  of  brass,  which,  being  filled  with  saline  particles  that  cake  the 
shore  in  summer,  and  beaten  out  of  one  solid  lump, — ^resemble  those  found 
in  the  moss  near  Blackpool.  That  salt  will  season  the  bread,  which  is  pre- 
paring in  yonder  quern,  the  &c-simile  of  the  one  taken  out  of  the  moss  of 
Marton  by  Dr.  Moore.  But  let  us  wander  to  some  creek  and  unmoor  a 
skin  coracle,  and  launch  into  the  beautiful  bay  of  the  Wyre.  How  fiail  is 
its  structure,  and  how  exactly  the  same  with  those  fished  out  of  Marton 
Mere :  and  this  twisted  rope  of  rushes  might  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
cable  which  moored  them  to  the  shore.  I  have  seen  portions  of  such  im- 
bedded in  the  peat.  The  business  of  the  port  is  an  every-day  scene ;  but 
I  could  linger  for  ever  to  admire  those  galleys — ^to  watch  the  landing  of 
yonder  legions,  and  to  pity  the  slaves  driven  along  the  Danes*  pad  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.  And  those  horsemen  and  warriors,  how  splendid 
they  look  as  the  bright  celt  glitters  in  the  thong  which  suspends  it  from  the 
Briton*s  shoulder,  and  whilst  he  clashes  his  spear  against  his  shield.  But 
meet  we  with  no  traces  of  their  religion  and  superstition  ?  In  those  fire 
broken  stones  we  see  signs  of  the  Beltain,  the  counterpart  of  our  Teanla 
fires.  Most  probably  on  these  cairns  the  natives  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  perhaps  not  so  magnificently  as  they  were  honoured  at  the  Roman 
emporium  of  Bibchester,  under  the  personification  of  Minerva  Belisama, 
but  as  ardently. 

The  horn  is  sounding  from  Presal-hill  and  the  sentinel  of  the  mound  is 
striking  his  shield,  so  let  me  detain  you  no  longer  except  to  say  that  I  fancy 
I  have  proved,  what  I  undertook.  I  have  attempted  to  refrite  no  arguments 
of  those  antiquarians  who  have  placed  the  Harbour  of  Lancaster  any  where 
else,  except  on  the  Wyre :  neither  have  I  tried  to  shew,  how  that  position 
agrees  with  the  site  of  Ptolemy's  Sistantian  Harbour.  I  have  been  satisfied 
with  stating  facts,  on  which  I  ground  my  claim  for  fixing  it  at  Beigerode. 
There  ia  no  rival  to  compete  for  the  honour  with  it,  save  Eiridiam,  which 
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town,  though  it  have  no  agger  to  the  Neb  of  the  Naze,  yet  perchance  may 
have  been  approached  by  the  channel  of  the  brook  Dow ;  and  Kirkham,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  the  exact  distance  of  Richard  of  Cirencester^s  33  miles 
from  Rerigonium ;  but  either  at  Kirkham  or  on  the  Wyre  we  may  safely 
infer  from  the  many  remains  at  both  places  and  throughout  the  Fylde,  that 
the  Romanized  Britons  were  the  principal  occupiers  of  Mill-hill  station  at 
the  former,  as  well  as  Pilhng  forest  and  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the 
latter. 


II.— Account  of  the  Ancibmt  Custom  of  Electino  a  Mock  Matob 

IN  Newcabtl£-undeb-Ltne. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Some  of  the  old  customs  of  our  forefathers  are  interesting  to  us,  as 
affording  curious  illustrations  of  their  habits,  manners,  and  costume.  In 
the  one  now  before  us,  we  have  probably  a  remnant  of  such  scenes  as  were 
enacted  near  800  years  ago,  and  a  proof  of  their  unconquerable  determina- 
tion to  assert  their  rights  during  a  long  series  of  years,  when  the  people 
bad  only  the  semblance  of  justice,  and  **  might*'  often  "  oyercame  right." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  King  granted  a 
Charter  (or  rather  confirmed  a  much  earlier  one)  of  Incorporation  to  the 
Borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  which  was  held  as  a  form  for  subse- 
quent Charters  granted  to  various  towns,  amongst  which  is  the  town  of 
Preston  in  Lancashire,  where  the  Burners  are  allowed  "  the  same  liberties 
and  free  customs  which  I  have  given  and  granted  to  my  Burgesses  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme." On  the  18th  of  May,  1590,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
Sdnd  year  of  her  reign,  granted  the  first  governing  Charter  to  the  town, 
with  power  of  hanging  and  gibbeting,  and  independence  of  the  county 
court ;  and  along  with  it  was  a  confirmation  of  the  right  of  the  **  Burgesses" 
to  elect  a  Mayor ;  but  this  privilege  was  shortly  afterwards  usurped  by  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  confined  to  their  own  body.  By  this  means 
the  Burgesses  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  exercising  their  chartered  rights ; 
and  finding  their  attempts  to  recover  their  privileges  ineffectual,  they  de- 
termined to  cast  an  odium  upon  the  ceremony  of  election,  yet  in  some 
meaBui*e  to  retain  the  semblance  of  their  rights,  by  el^Hng  a  **  Mock  May&r.** 
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At  this  ceremony  every  act  was  a  boilesque  on  the  coipotate  election ;  it 
took  place  in  the  following  manner.  After  the  election  and  proclamation 
of  the  Mayor  had  taken  place  at  the  Town-hall,  by  the  self-elected  "  Alder- 
man" and  **  Free  Burgesses,"  and  they  and  their  frieaids  had  retired,  the 
Burgesses  assembled  at  the  Market-cross,  and  haying  proclaimed  that  the 
fimctions  of  the  late  Mayor  had  ceased,  they  set  about  electing  a  new  one, 
with  all  the  form  and  &shion  of  legal  instrumentality.  The  new  Mayor 
having  been  formally  proposed,  was  duly  elected  by  acclamation,  in  which 
deliberation  and  decision  none  but  Burgesses  were  allowed  to  participate. 
Then  followed  a  eulogy  on  their  late  (popular)  Mayor,  stating  the  superla- 
tive excellencies  of  his  demeanour,  charity,  and  forbearance,  contrasting 
them  with  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  usuiper ;  the  whole  finishing 
with  a  proclamation  of  the  newly-elected  chief  magistrate. 

This  ceremony  was  annually  gone  through  for  a  period  of  more  than  230 
years,  and  so  annoying  was  it  to  the  corporate  dignities,  that,  in  some 
instances,  his  "  Mock"  Worship  was  put  into  the  stocks,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  share  he  took  in  the  burlesque  scenes,  which  were  often  very  cutting 
and  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  rancour  and  ill-feeling. 

The  accompanying  print  is  a  view  of  the  ceremony  as  it  took  place  on  the 
dOth  of  October,  1833,  after  the  Freemen  had  regained  their  privileges  by 
a  long  and  vexatious  action  at  law  against  the  self-elect  Corporation.  They 
thereby  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  old  Charter,  and  by  a  unanimous 
voice  elected  Samuel  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Thistleberiy,  to  occupy  the  civic 
chair  as  the  first  of  the  new  regime.  So  firmly  had  the  custom  become 
established,  that  although  the  people  had  a  Mayor  of  their  own  choice,  and 
consequently  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  burlesque,  still  they  loved 
the  fun  it  created,  and  as  usual  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  around  the 
Market-cross. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  procedure,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  accompanying  print : — 

**  His  Mock  Worship  was,  widi  all  the  gravity  befitting  such  an  occasion, 
tmnmoned,  by  the  shrill  sound  of  a  Nanny-goat*s  horn,  to  appear  before  his 
brother-townsmen,  and  show  cause  why — always  provided  if — ^he  had  any 
objection  to  that  most-devoutedly-to-be-desired  and  that  most  glorious  and 
honourable  elevation  to  the  state  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  with  all  the 
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customaiy  privileges  of  getting  drank,  and  fining  himself  publicly  as  an 
example,  Ac.  Then,  with  great  stateliness  of  step,  and  seyere  magisterial 
countenance,  some  well-beloyed  fellow-townsman  was  conducted  to  the  top 
step,  and  there  invested  with  those  most  becoming  and  costly  robes  of 
state,  and  that  magic  wand  of  office,  so  capable  of  doing  justice,  on  the 
person  whose  head  it  knocked.  After  this,  the  Mayor  elect  introduced  his 
better  half,  the  Mayoress,  to  the  admiring  multitude,  whilst  she,  on  her  own 
part,  acknowledged  the  high  honour  conferred  on  her  husband  and  herself. 

"  His  Worship  having  commanded  silence  to  be  observed,  the  Town-crier, 
with  the  usual  preliminaries  of  bell-ringing,  &c.,  read  the  following 
proclamation  :— 

*'  0  yes  !  0  yes !  0  yes !  This  is  to  give  Notice,  First,  that,  by  the  advice 
of  my  Beadle,  Mace-bearers,  and  Bum-bailifiGs,  I  do  hereby  declare  and 
proclaim  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  breeches  pockets — ^if  there  be  their  purses — and  give  and  pay  over 
to  our  exchequer  any  sum  less  than  one  hundred  guineas,  that  shall  seem 
to  him  or  them  fit,  in  order  that  we  may  drink  his  or  their  jolly  good  health 
in  a  quart  of  ale  a-piece,  for  which  we,  as  well  on  our  part  as  on  yours, 
promise  him  or  them  the  distingoished  honour  of  three  huzzas,  and  may 
they  live  to  do  the  like  again  next  year. 

"  Secondly, — ^That  we,  after  mature  consideration,  do  allow  any  grocer — 
so  he  doeth  it  handsomely  and  pleasantly  to  his  own  feelings — the  never- 
to-be-appreciated  and  valuable  privilege  (which  must  be  thought  a  sufficient 
reward  unto  him  and  his  children  for  ever,)  of  giving  unto  our  revenue  col- 
lectors, as  much  tobacco  as  he  pleases ;  provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  the  amount  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  weight,  but  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  be  enough  to  serve  all  the  old  women,  as  well  as  our  worthy 
selves. 

*' Thirdly, — ^That  Morgan,  the  pipe-maker,  as  his  hereditary  right,  which 
we  hereby  acknowledge,  may,  if  he  likes,  furnish  us  with  saggar  pipes  to 
smoke  the  aforesaid  tobacco  with ;  in  consideration  whereof,  we  pledge  our 
honour  (here  two  squeaks  from  the  Nanny-goat's  horn,)  that  nobody  else 
shall. 

"Fourthly, — ^Our  worthy  Mayor  giveth  notice,  and  conunandeth  that  all 
canting,  backbiting,  gin-drinking  women  be  brought  before  him,  that  he 
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maj  ponish  them  with  the  BridU,^  kapt  bj  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  he 
recommendeth  his  brother  freemen  to  eat  plenteously  of  roast-beef  and 
plom-pudding,  to  gain  which  they  must  work  more  and  drink  less ;  and 
further,  that  all  persons  found  drunk  in  the  stinsets  after  this  notice  will  be 
put  in  the  stocks  for  one  hour  and  thirteen  piim^tes. 

*'  Fiithlj,  and  lastly, — We  do  hereby  say,  as  commanded  by  our  beloved 
ivife,  for  the  benefit  of  all  young  maidens,  (after  painful  experience  on  our 
0wn  part,)  that  it  is  better  to  be  married  than  single ;  and  in  proof  of  our 
firm  conviction  of  the  same,  we  do  thus  publicly  dechure,  sign,  and  seal  this 
pur  pipckunatiDn  with  a  kiss. 

"A  long  flourish  on  the  Nanny-goat's  horn  at  the  close  of  this  per- 
formance, after  which  the  procession  formed,  and,  with  her  ladyship 
enthroned  on  a  donkey,  his  Worship  and  the  "  goodlie  companie*'  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  collecting  the  revenue  for  a 
jolMcation  at  the  Mazket-cross  in  the  evening. 

'*  God  save  the  King,  the  Mayor,  and  l^e  People.** 

PESOmPTION  OF  TBB  CHAIU^TEBS. 

His  Woxship  is  arrayed  in  a  calf-skin  tunic,  fastened  ^tb  a  skewer 
round  the  neck,  a  black  Staffordshire  bull's  bide  for  a  gown,  9U^4  ^  sheep- 
skin wig.  In  his  dexjber  band  he  holds  his  wand  of  office,  and  his  civio 
chain  and  glass  are  represented  by  horses'  manes  and  the  prison-door  key, 
the  latter  emblematical  of  the  reign  of  Bailifi&. 

His  Worship  is  supported  on  the  right  hand  by  the  Town-clerk;  a  person 
of  veiry  knowing  look,  and  quite  alive  to  the  tricks  of  the  law,  as  is  fuljy 
indicated  by  the  expressive  position  of  his  left  thumb.  Under  his  either 
ana  he  holds  the  Charter  of  the  Borough,  which  the  goo4  Burgesses,  fear- 
ing parchment  would  not  be  lasting  enpugh,  have  inscri1]te4  on  a  hide  pf 
leather.  On  the  left  side  is  the  Bum-bailjiff;  alias  Head  Constable,  with 
his  truncheon,  about  to  dislodge  a  swe^,  who  in  return  is  about  to  powder 
his  Worship's  wig  with  his  soot  bag.     The  two  figures  right  and  left 


*  A  relic  of  ancient  barbarity,  made  of  a  piece  of  iron,  which  went  over  the  head  and 
aevots  the  nose,  to  wbdbh  was  attached  a  small  flat  piece,  ihat  was  put  in  the  month  and 
held  down  the  tongue.  It  was  also  called  a  Brank,  See  Plate  5  in  the  Proceedings, 
Yolnme  II. 
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are  Mace-bearers,  as  seen  by  the  splendid  cabbages  which  they  cany;  and 
the  Belknan,  in  his  Phrygian  cap  and  shaggy  skin  dress,  is  reading  the 
proclamation. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  Lady  Mayoress  on  her  Egyptian  palfrey,  which 
some  school  lads,  with  their  clouting  ropes,i'  are  ungallantly  maJdng  to 
wince,  with  the  hope  of  throwing  the  good  lady  from  her  seat.  The  old 
man  on  the  left  of  the  foreground  is  Billy  Punkey,  a  well-known,  harmless, 
idiotic  character,  who  always  made  himself  busy  in  keeping  back  the  people 
from  crowding  too  much  into  the  august  presence  of  his  Worship.  Near 
him  stands  a  fine  old  woman  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  district; 
and  around  are  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  legal  Corporation,  and  seyeial 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  enjoying  the  burlesque. 


The  peculiarities  of  costume  haye  so  long  been  recognised  as  of  historical 
interest,  that  I  need  not  recite  the  many  authorities  in  support  of  it ;  and 
I  have  merely  added  the  few  illustrations  given  here,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
scene  we  have  in  the  *'  Mock  Mayor,"  where  are  the  whole  of  the  hats  and 
caps  here  represented.  They  were  sketched  from  the  actual  ones  worn  in 
1838.  There  will  be  easily  traced  the  early  Saxon  hat,  continued  in  the 
same  form  to  the  present  day. 

The  use  of  hats  is  of  a  very  early  date,  though  I  do  not  find  any  amongst 
the  Egyptian  sculptures ;  but  the  Greeks  wore  them,  especially  the  Dorians, 
and  probably  they  were  used  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer.  Also,  with  the 
Athenians  we  find  them  on  the  Elgin  marbles.  Although  the  Romans  did 
not  use  them  generally,  yet  at  sacrifices  and  public  festivals  they  wore  a 
bonnet  or  cap  ;  and  this  being  only  permitted  to  freemen,  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  manumitting  a  slave  consisted  in  putting  one  of  these  caps  on  his 
head.  But  on  journeys,  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  hat  called 
petMtUf  with  a  wide  brim  to  screen  them  from  the  sun. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  hat  and  cap  were  worn  generally,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  Charles  VII.  of  France  wore  a  hat  of  felt  on  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Rouen  in  1440 ;  but  hats  of  that  material,  and  of  the  form  given 


*  In  aU  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  on  this  day,  the  door  was  barred  and  locked 
against  the  teachers ;  and  both  boys  and  girls  claimed  an  exemption  from  work,  which  is 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  saturnalia  of  the  Boman  ages. 


C06TUM&  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

CAPS   ■WOBIT  BT  MEH  AFD   WOMEK 

At  Newcude.uader-Ljce. 
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in  these  wood-cuts,  were  worn  in  England  long  before  that  time.  And  such 
continue  the  principal  covering  for  the  head  amongst  the  poorer  people, 
male  and  female,  until  the  present  daj. 


III. — GONOLUDINO  AdDBBSS. 

By  ihs  Bsv.  A,  Hums,  D.C.L.,  LL,D., 

HOVOBABT  SBOBBTABT. 

At  the  dose  not  only  of  a  session,  but  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  society's 
Operations,  it  is  natural,  and  in  some  respects  necessary,  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  our  progress  thus  far.  At  the  close  of  a  term  of  three  years, 
the  members  and  the  public  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far 
the  original  promises  have  been  fulfilled.  They  have  seen  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  matter  which  has  been  produced  for  their  edification.  They 
have  seen  the  number  of  the  labourers ;  and  they  have  thus  some  means 
of  judging  how  far  the  removal  of  one  or  two  individuals  would  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  machine.  They  are  also  able  to  form  some 
opinion  respecting  the  subjects  which  yet  require  elucidation,  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  society. 

There  are  some  societies  whose  infancy  is  never  seen,  but  which  start  into 
mature  manhood.  Long  and  careful  preparations  have  been  made ;  their  first 
efforts,  which  appear  to  be  put  forth  in  one  year,  have  really  grown  slowly 
through  several ;  and  a  decline  is  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  capital  is  ex- 
hausted, and  they  are  reduced  to  the  regular  fruits  of  their  sessional  industry. 
Other  societies,  like  our  own,  commence  under  some  disadvantages.  They 
are  told  that  the  line  of  inquiry  is  too  narrow — that  there  are  few  who 
cultivate  the  subjects — that  the  material  for  investigation  is  not  abundant— 
that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  a  sufficient  number  in  the  pursuits.  In  our 
case,  we  had  to  make  ourselves  known  gradually  in  two  large  and  populous 
shires,  and  that  is  yet  only  partially  done ;  we  had  to  ascertain  who  were 
the  best  qualified  to  write  on  particular  subjects,  and  to  satisfy  all  that  our 
effi>rts  would  be  made  in  an  earnest  spirit  and  in  good  fisdth.  The  follow- 
ing analysis,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  complete  hastily  since  entering 
the  meeting,  is  interesting  to  contemplate. 
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The  ntunber  of  oxdinaiy  MemhM  is  lit  present  80)2,  with  18  honomij  mam- 
bers ;  most  of  the  latter  being  genUemen  iffao  are  piomineiitlj  connected  with 
similar  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proportion 
of  resident  to  non-resident  members  remains  almost  the  same  as  before-^ 
about  one-half  being  within  the  Liverpool  post  delivery,  and  the  other  half 
being  scattered  over  the  two  counties.  This  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
non-resident  members  to  be  connected  with  a  provincial  society,  or,  indeed, 
with  any  one  whose  members  are  not  usually  designated  by  initial  letteis. 
During  the  present  session,  we  have  enrolled  16  ordinary  members,  of  whom 
7  are  resident,  and  9  are  scattered  over  the  country.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  the  first  session  in  which  the  full  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
has  been  charged ;  so  that,  even  if  the  exciting  Unpid  of  the  aUt«mn  and  the 
spring  had  not  combined  to  draw  attention  from  us,  our  candidates  fof  admia- 
sion  would  natili^Iy  have  been  few^  than  uibuali  It  iA  evident  that,  if  we 
feeek  to  enlist  candidates  for  membership  firom  Our  own  town^  the  meetings 
must  be  increased  in  firequency  or  in  attractions ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  we  seek 
to  secure  those  from  a  distance,  we  must  endeayoor  to  give  even  greater 
satisfactioh,  by  the  size  and  character  of  our  annual  volume.  Both  objects 
and  both  lines  of  duty  iare  quite  compatible.  It  may  not  be  out  of  pkee  to 
mendou,  that  of  the  hew  members,  five  are  the  Chief  Magistrates  in  their 
respective  boroughs,  and  that  two  or  three  other  maycNrs  have  rendered 
good  service  to  the  society  during  the  present  session. 

The  DonatUmB  to  the  society  have  embraced  books,  pamphlets,  drawings, 
illustrative  prints,  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  a  reacj 
varied  duuracter.  They  have  included  about  173  articles,  ftom  29  separate 
individuals — of  whom  it  is  itnportant  to  remaris  that  nine  are  not  mewibexB 
of  the  socie^.  The  volumes  include  the  proceedings,  transaetionSi  imd 
other  publications  of  twelve  leumed  societies  of  the  Uidted  Kingdoili»  with 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  with  others  like  them,  we  maintldn  fhitemal  re- 
latioiis.  3orae  of  tiie  donations  haVe  been  vety  valuable,  especially  tiioBe 
firotai  the  Royal  Irish  Aoadenly,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotlaad, 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquitries,  Newcaslle-on-Tyhe. 

The  articles  Exhibited  at  the  Meetings  haVe  i\so  been  vety  tfameroud,  «8 
they  have  embraced  about  260  objects  of  the  most  Varied  ch&rteter,  from  17 
individuals,  of  whom  five  are  not  ihtoibers  of  tbe  s6ciety.  ^s  Is  to  inter- 
esting &ct,  and  one  which  ought  to  hav^  b^^ou^  wilii  li  A  dftft^MMM  of 
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htttmctioa.  Yet,  for  taj  pa^,  I  have  been  poiued,  as  well  as  gratified,  at 
ivitneasing  the  ntmiber  and  Tarietj  of  the  articles  exhibited.  There  is  not 
time  to  dwell  upon  each  minute  object^  to  explain  its  nature  and  uses,  or  its 
ielati(m8  to  important  subjects  of  inquiry.  In  the  general  business  of  a  meet- 
ing! it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  reoord  and  enumerate  correctly 
tlie  articles  which  are  suddenly  produced,  and  hurriedly  passed  round  among 
the  gentlemen  present  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  require  in 
future  that  articles  for  exhibition  be  forwarded  to  the  curator  a  day  or  two 
before  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  expected  to  appear  ?  There  would 
thus  be  ample  leisure  to  prepare  detailed  descriptions  of  them  and  dmwings 
wfaeti  neoeaBaty.  One  important  consequence  of  thb  arrangement  would 
be,  that  the  instruction  would  not  be  confined  to  those  present  at  the 
Bweting :  the  descriptitms  and  illustn^tions,  h&ng  printed,  would  interest 
all  members^  non-resident  as  well  as  domestic.  Would  it  not  be  well,  in  like 
aiaaner^  to  occupy  a  misoellaneons  eyening  oooasionally  with  descriptions 
of  the  olject6  already  in  our  possession?  Many  are  of  extreme  interest^ 
but  thdr  importanoe  is  in  a  great  measure  yet  unknown.  When  our 
collection  has  been  fbnkially  opened,  the  facilities  for  acquiring  or  imparting 
infonaation  will  be  greatly  increased. 

During  the  eight  meetings  of  the  present  session  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teeti  formal  communications  or  Papers  have  been  read,  of  which  so 
many  as  six  were  by  g^tlemea  totally  unconnected  with  the  society. 
This  last  is  a  fiact  of  great  importance,  as  the  intellectual  instruction 
of  the  society  is  not  limited  to  the  acquirements  of  its  own  members. 
In  many  societies  of  a  similar  kind,  the  instructions  are  confined  to  a 
few  members  of  the  council,  while  of  the  society  at  large  the  mind  is  not 
exercised.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  public  reputation  or  public 
confidence  in  a  society  is  wanting. 

By  the  decision  of  the  council,  the  volume  for  this  session  will  be  issued 
complete.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  have  it  formally  bound.  It  may  be  noticed  incidentally, 
that  the  number  of  illustrations  in  it  wUl  make  it  not  unworthy  of  the 
companionship  of  its  predecessors ;  one  of  our  officers,  to  whom  we  are 
under  many  obligations,  contributing  no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  plates 
for  Ubib  illusttetion  of  hid  oim  portion  of  the  letter-press. 
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On  examining  the  kind  of  papers  that  have  been  lead  during  the 
three  sessions,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  Yeiy  varied.  Not  only  do 
they  refer  to  different  eras  in  onr  histoiy,  they  refer  to  different  tulQeett ; 
and  almost  eveiy  topic  noticed  in  our  original  prospectus  has  met  with 
attention,  some  of  them  seyeral  times.  But  it  is  right  to  mention  that  this 
regular  distribution  of  matter  is  the  effect  of  aeciderUy  not  of  dsngn.  We 
have  yet  taken  no  pains  to  secure  the  representation  of  all  our  sulgects, 
and  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  redundancy  on  some  and  deficiency 
on  others.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do  this,  otherwise  our 
inquiries  will  have  a  tendency  to  act  in  only  one  or  two  directions^  to  the 
neglect  of  others.  Indeed,  this  effect  has  already  been  produced.  It  has  been 
assumed,  not  only  by  strangers,  but  by  some  of  ourselves,  that  our  inquiries 
are  exclusively  of  an  archsBological  or  antiquarian  character;  and  some 
geudemen  who  would  gladly  have  sought  a  connerion  with  us  have  kept 
aloof,  from  the  supposed  narrowness  of  our  basis.  Now  it  is  important  to 
correct  an  impression  so  erroneous.  We  embrace  eveiy  subject  in  which 
the  historian  is  supposed  to  take  an  interest — ^in  short,  every  local  subject 
which  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  record ;  and,  therefore,  many  topics  which 
are  only  remotely  or  not  at  all  connected  with  archeology,  are  minutely  re- 
lated to  us. 

The  original  Prospectus  enumerated  eleven  heads  in  the  field  of 
inquiry,  which  I  will  venture  to  group  and  classify  by  their  numbers, 
thus: — 

I.  ArcTuBology, 

1.  Historic  Documents. 

3.  Antiquities. 

7.  Church  Eegisters. 
9.  Militaiy  Antiquities. 

II.  General  Literature. 

8.  Genealogy  and  Biography. 

6.  Costumes,  Customs,  and  Traditions. 
10.  Topographical  Descriptions. 

III.  Architecture, 

4.  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  including  certain  details  of 

topography,  and  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  antiquities. 
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IV.  Science. 

5.  Nataral  History. 

v.  MieeeUaneom, 

8.  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Inyentioiis. 
11.  Parliamentary  Papers. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  all  or  most  of  these  subjects  are  embraced  by  some  of 
the  other  societies  which  exist  in  this  town ;  one  giving  its  attention  mainly  to 
architecture,  and  another  to  general  literature,  natural  history,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  lines  of  inquiry  coinciding, 
papers  of  the  same  Idnd  are  read  at  several  societies,  and  papers  of  certain 
other  kinds  are  read  a.t  none  of  them.  It  has  even  happened,  on  several 
occasions,  that  the  same  paper  has  been  read  at  different  societies.  To 
remedy  these  and  similar  anomalies,  a  union  of  two  or  more  societies  has 
been  suggested,  on  a  plan  which  would  concentrate  and  systematise  the 
researches,  both  of  the  district,  and  of  the  town. 

To  show  how  this  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  work,  I  shall  sup- 
pose a  case.  The  Architectural  and  ArchsBological  Society  numbers 
about  120  members,  and  the  Historic  Society  more  than  300.  If  only 
these  two  united,  there  would  be  a  large  and  respectable  society  with  at 
least  400  Fellows.  Among  the  varied  acquirements  of  so  large  a  number, 
many  of  them  men  of  distinction,  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  up  a  varied  suc- 
cession of  papers,  so  as  to  occupy  not  eight  evenings  of  a  session,  but 
twenty-four. 

Again,  the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Society  is  at 
present  a  guinea  a  year ;  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  same  charge  for  our 
resident  members,  there  would  be  an  income  of  more  than  £330  a  year. 
One-third  of  this  might  be  devoted  to  the  publication  and  illustration  of  the 
Proceedings ;  one-third  to  the  maintenance  of  the  libraiy  and  museum ; 
and  the  remaining  third  to  the  working  of  the  society,  including  rent,  (if 
necessary),  the  printing  and  delivery  of  circulars,  tea  and  coffee  at  meetings, 
and  the  salary  of  an  assistant  secretary.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  do  not  feel  that  any  of  the  present  societies  are 
sufficiently  deserving  of  their  attention,  would  gladly  join,  so  that  the 
standing  number  of  Fellows  would  probably  never  £Edl  below  600.  I  have 
supposed  that  a  distinction  would  be  made  between  the  resident  and  the 
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non-resident;  for  it  is  e>ident  that  those  who  only  receive  the  proceed- 
ings, and  who  rarely  visit  town,  should  not  be  charged  the  same  annual 
subscription  as  those  who  can  attend  the  meetings,  and  make  a  ready  use 
of  the  library  and  museum. 

The  collection  of  the  society  is  not  yet  laid  out,  but  the  council 
faaye  not  been  negligent  on  that  subject.  Our  honorary  Curator, 
having  lately  removed  his  valuable  private  collection,  is  appropriating 
a  portion  of  his  own  house  to  the  use  of  the  society ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  it  will  be  available  to  the  members.  No  situatbn  could 
be  more  central,  or  in  general  more  suitable;  and  it  is  only  nece^ary 
to  add  that  in  this  new  kindness  which  Mr.  Mayer  renders  to  the  society, 
the  suggesticm  and  the  accomplishment  are  exclusively  his  own.  The  ap- 
propriation of  a  fixed  sum  annually  to  Uiis  department,  in  addition  to  the 
donations  received  from  time  to  time,  would  soon  give  us  a  collection  of 
great  interest,  and  one  that  would  be  eminently  instructive.  To  the 
resident  members  the  advanta^  of  the  suggested  extension  would  be 
great,  in  the  increase  of  meetings,  the  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  the 
certainty  of  return  in  publications,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  accommo- 
dation at  the  meetings,  and  the  flEusilities  for  inqniryat  other  times.  To  the 
country  members  there  would  be  an  increase  of  benefits,  without  any 
increase  of  subscription.  To  all,  there  VTOuld  be  an  elevated  literaiy  tone, 
which  would  soon  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  a  town  where  it  is  not  less 
needed  than  in  any  similar  spot  of  the  British  Isles. 
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Ancient  Britons,  manners  and  mode  of  life,  125 

-»— —  House,  HanoTer  Street,  Liverpool,  84 

Anderton  Arms,  79, 88 

Anglesea,  35 

Antiquarian  Society,  Scotland,  donor,  68 

— — — ^— — ^  London,  donor,  103 

Antiquities  medio^al,  from  Thames,  I ;  Hoylake, 
14 :  Kirkham.  10 

Antoninus,  il ;  Iters  VII.  and  X.  remarks  on,  77 

Apollo,  90 

AaonmcTURB,  Akcibkt  Dovbptic  in  Lan- 
c\SBini  ft  CHnHiRB.  (Alfred  Rimmer.Esq.) 
Reasons  5or  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  14 ; 
Old  Halls  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  15;  had 
no  Architectural  beauty.  15.  Choice  of  situa- 
tion, and  arrangement  of  pai  ts,  15, 16;  Clitheroe 
Castle.  16 ;  pile  of  Fouldray,  16 ;  Oleaston 
Castle,  Camden  quoted,  16;  Beeston  Castle, 
Ormerod  quoted,  17;  Halton  Castle,  17.  Im- 
proTemenu  in  the  14th  century,  17, 18;  Brim- 
stage  Tower,  Cheshire,  an  example,  18;  dato  of 
Oleaston  Castle,  18 ;  how  wooden  halls  were 
built,  18 :  examples  of  from  WhiUker,  19. 
RadcUffe  Tower,  Bolton.  19;  WhiUker's  de- 
scription of  it,  19;  fire-places  first  used  com- 
monly iemp.  Hen.  VII.  19;  Smithiirs  Hall, 
Bolton,  temp.  Hen.  VII.  80  •  footprint  of  Geo. 
Marsh,  80 ;  room  preserred  by  F.  Ainsworth, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor,  80.  Timber  and  plaster 
houses  of  the  l.'.th  eentury,  80  ;  ornaments 
used,  80, 81 ;  Chorley  Hall,  Alderley,  81 ;  pic- 
ture of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bold  nmily 
(A.D.  1718),  preserred,  81 ;  description  of,  9!. 
Cranshaw  Hall,  81 :  LydUte  Hall,  81 ;  Orms- 
Urk,  Iemp.  Hen.  VI 11. 81 ;  Italian  innoTations, 
*  /emp.  Elisab.  81 ;  Tiolate  the  rules  of  Chambers 
or  Palladio,  88 ;  description  of,  8'i ;  ashlar  and 
brick  with  quoins  at  Crewe  and  Brereton,  88. 
Waidley  HaU,  Manchester.  88 ;  alleged  skull  of 
Roger  Uownes,  82 ;  Bramhall  Hall.  Stockport, 
88;  changes  Iemp.  Charies  I.  88;  oricks  used, 
93.  8oesMots,83.  Hale  Hut,  Bank  Hall,  and 
M«rple,83;  stone  houses  of  17th  century, '^3; 


Tranmere  Hall,  33  ;  sash  windows,  early  speci- 
mens at  Lyme  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Wrighlin^- 
ton,  Lancashire,  88.    House  of  18th  cemury  m 
Hanover  Street,  84 ;  Halls  not  noticed  in  this 
paper— Townley,  Ruffoed,  and  Ince,  Lanca- 
shire, Carden  and  West  Leigh,  Cheshire,  84. 
Coneluding  remarks,  84. 
Archeology,  embraced  by  the  Society,  134 
Archsological  Association,  donor,  84 
Architecture  embraced  by  the  Society,  134 
Aristotle's  Catesories  applied,  89 
Armillae  from  Yorkshire,  69 
Armorial  devices  at  Lydiate,  80, 81 
Arms  of  Oleig,  HI 
Arras,  axe  from,  38 

Arrow-heads,  85,  45;  manufactory  of,  89;  In 
various  stages,  39 ;  from  Hoylake.  8 ;  of  flint 
and  quartz786 ;  firom  Wyre,  13 
Articles  exhibited,   138;   their  number.  138; 
nature,  138;  exhibitors,  138 ;  passed  by  slightly, 
138;  suggestions  respecting,  i38 
Ashlar  used  in  building,  88 
Athemeum  quoted,  90 
Athlone,  gold  ring  money  from,  113 
Atkynsone,  John,  his  evidence,  106;  Roger,  do., 

107. 
Attila,  94 

An,  water,  derivations  ftom,  91 
Augbton  parish,  letter  respecting,  25 
Autograpn  letter,  85 
Authors  of  Papsbs  : — 
Bell,WUliam,Ph.D.  85 
Betham,  Sir  William,  M.R.I.A.  77 
Birley,  T.  Langton,  55 
Hume.  Rev.  Dr.  3i,  131 
Just,  John,  3 
Kendrick,  Dr.  114 
Lamb,  Andrew  James,  89     . 
Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S.A.  107, 180 
Nichols,  John  G.,  F.S.A.  58 
Rimmer,  Alfred,  14 
Roberts  William  John,  78 
Rob«on,  John,  10,  87, 30, 105 
Thomber,  Rev.  William,  B.A.  57, 1 16 
Axe-head,  Hoylake,  8 ;  various,  34,  35,  36.  37 ; 
used  in  war.  48;  portion  of  one  in  bone  of 
severed  arm,  48 


B 


Bagiily  Hall,  19 
Balnes's 


History  of  Lancashire,  quoted,  10 
Thomas,  donor.  103 


Ball.  Dr.  Robert,  quoted  respecting  celt  handles, 

43 
Bali%  40 

Bank  and  Fosse,  Presal,  117 
Banister,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Pilling,  116 
Bank  Hall.  83 

Bannockstown,  pipes  foand  nt,  80 
Barrow  Brook,  Roman  road  crosses,  7 
Barton,  Sir  Roger,  80 

Battle  Axe  found,  182 ;  ditto.  Pilling  Moss,  114 
Beasts  of  chase  destroyed,  49 
Beck,  meaning  of,  91 
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Beda,  quoted,  99 
Beestoo  Castle,  IT 
B«wtles,  of  Btoae.  49 
BeUlMt,gold  ring  money  from,  103 
BelUama,  what,  09 ;  of  Ptolemy,  99 
BeU,eaiioiis,70 

Dr.,  paper  by,  85 

Joftn, 
Bel,  Baal.  8M.  89 

Beltain  Cairn,  67 ;  Ullf  and  flrei,  \» 
Ben  Jonson,  qaoted,  30 
Bexverode  of  the  Wyre,(M,  118 
Berlin,  pronunciation  of  consonants,  88 
Bertram,  possessed  MBS.  10, 11 ;  his  opinion,  19 
Betham,  Kir  Wm..  Hon.  Mem.  51 ;  paper  by,  77, 78 
Bewsey,  the  residence  of  Ireland,  tV 
Birkenhead  Abbey,  box  lid  from,  105 
Birley.  T.  L.,  paper  by,  55 
Bitumen,  43 
Blaekbome,  John  J.,  documents  possessed  by, 

105 
Blackrod,  Noreis  of,  77,  78 ;  why  selected  by 

Morels  of  Speke,  78 
Blair  DrammoBd,  35 
Blauaw,  W.  H.,  Hon.  Mem.,  51 
Blnndell,  Henry.  79 
Boardman,  James,  donor,  84 
Boileau,  Sir  John,  Hon.  Mem.,  61 
Bold  Hall.  31  ^Ibture  of  old  one.  91 
Bone  period.  S3;  bones  in  ressels,  44 ;  bones  of 

deer  found.  193;  bone  needle  found,  60 
Books  aho  pAMrHLiTt,  (Donations  during  the 
Session)— 
Acts  of    Parliament  passed  or  proposed. 
2iiw*poo/~Building  nM;  Dock  104;  ditto 
Amended  copy,  1U4;    Boyal  Institution 
transfifr,  104 ;  Sanitmy  Amendment,  69 ; 
Weaver  Navigation,  59 ;  Yaxious  (reprinted) 
58 
Akerman's  description  of  Roman  and  other 

Sepulchral  Remains,  104 
Baines's  History  of  lirerpool,  part  V,  103 
Boardman's  Bentleyana.  84 
Charters  of  liTezpool,  Wm.  Ill,  and  Geo.  II, 

59 
Chubb's  Essay  on  Locks  and  Keys,  1850, 51 
Enfield's  Hiftorr  of  lirerpool,  1 
Gore's  Lirerpool  Directory.  91  rols.  99 
HaUiwell's  edition  of  **  Castle  of  Lore,**  104 
Haywood's  Critio  of  Pure  Reason,  104 
Home's  Notes  of  a  Lecture  on  Querns,  89 
—  Philosophy  of  Geographical  names, 

■     Suggestions  on  the  adranoement  of 

Literature  and  Learning,  69 
King's  MiUesty's  Declar^ion,  the,  1618,95 
Layard's  Ninereh,  9  rols.  8ro.  59 
Lettres  sur  I'Histoire  Monetaire  da  la  Nor- 

mandie,  8ft 
Lirerpool.  Abstract  of  Treasurer's  Aceounts, 

1830,104 
Memoirs  of  the  Earls  Warren  and  Surrey,  9 

roli.4to.  119 
Mexcator  on  Lirerpool  Dock  Bill,  1811, 59 
Munch's  Chronology.of  our  Ancestors,  trans- 
lation of,  96 
NelU  on  Cure  of  Cataraet,  103 
Pioken*8  Directory.  1887.59 
FroMedingt,  Joumali,  IVanmcHoiu,  ^. 

Antiquuies,  Society  of,  London,  Proceed- 
ings of,  3  parts,  1(» 

-^— — ^—  Scotland,  Transac- 
tions of,  4  rols.  68 

Archsological  Association,  Journal  of,  nr 
January,  1851,84 


Cambrian  Arehvologieal  Association,  Jour- 
nal of,  January  and  April,  1851, 84 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Publica- 
tion by,  113 
Chester  Architectural.  Archaological,  and 

Hiitorie  Society,  Journal,  part  i.  59 
Dublin  Unirersity  Philosophical  Society, 

Transactions,  4  rols.  68 
Kilkenny  ArcluBological  Society,  Transac- 
tions of.  for  1849,  68 
Lirerpool  Architectural  and  Arcihwological 

Socletr,  119 
Newcastle  on  Tyne.  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

Transactions,  rols.  and  parts,  68 
— ^— — — — —  rarlous  publications 

of,  68,  69 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeological  So- 
ciety, papers  published  in  1800, 68 
Numismatic  Society,  Proceedings  ol^  1819- 

18A0, 103 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  4  rols.  96 
Sussex  Arcbvologiesl  Soeiety,  CoUectioim, 
rol.IlI.68 
Progress  of  the  Reformation,  119 
lUpfHt,  Liverpool!  Biths,  St.  GeoTge's,104; 
Dock  Trust,  104 ;  Obserratorr.  K'4  ;  Pay. 
ments  in  Churches,  69  ;     Weights  and 
Mciisures,  104 
Saodford's  Coronation  of  James  II,  I 

Rer.  O.  B.,  IndicM,  89 

Smith's  C.  R.,  F.&A.,  Collectanea  Antique, 
rol.  II,  part  5, 103 
Boorde,  Dr.  Andrew  quoted,  81 
Boss,  of  a  shield  found,  56 
Bosses  from  Hoylake.  9 
Bowes  Castle,  Yorkshire,  srmlllalhmi,  60 
Bowl,  Saxon,  104 
Brackstone,  R.  M.,  exhibitor,  113 
Bradshaw,  Wm.  68  :  of  Haigh,  78;  of  Marple,  78 
Bragge,  WiMiam,  Chester,  M 
Br^hall  Hall.  99 
Brsnd,  Mr.  34, 40 

Breche,  William  de  la,  disputant,  105 
Brereton  HalL  S9 

Brick  with  ashlar,  29 ;  used  in  14th  century,  98 
Bridle  from  Hoylake,  9 
Brimstage  Tower,  18 
BritUh  Borels,  1*J3 
— — ->  Museum,  Antiquities  in,  tmm  Kirkham, 

10 
BaiTisH  Tbibis,  NoMiNOLaTuaa  of  thb.  &e. 
(William  Bell,  Ph.  Dr.)  Camden  Quoted,  85; 
alphabets  and  spelling  in  general,  8o,86 ;  con- 
rertibility  of  letters,  instances  of,  86 ;  ( 1 )  Ado- 
lung's  linguistic  principle,  86;  (9)  rowels  to  be 
disregarded,  and  examples,  86,  8i;  rowels  be- 
came significant  when  the  languages  were 
written,  87 ;  mistake  in  spelling  from  hearing 
words  pronounced  merely,  87 ;  Dirine  origin 
of  language  dlsapprored  of,  88;  origin  and 
development  of  language  shown  by  an  exam- 
ple, 88 ;  Aristotle's  categories  applied,  89  ;  ex- 
amples of  the  abundance  of  modified  senses 
from  one  idea,  89.  The  letter  L  as  existing  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity  is  perhaps  the  first  89 ; 
deriration  of  Bel,  Baal,  8ec.,  by  reduplication 
of  idea,  89;  similar  instance  mentioned,  89. 
Names  of  Deities  accounted  for,  90 ;  Salrerte'a 
maxim.  90;  hienwlyphle  for  water,  90;  henco 
A  which  occurs  m  all  the  Western  roots,  90 ; 
German  form  jiit;  and  examples  from  Prussia* 
Lancashire,  Scotland,  91 ;  origin  of  the  name 
Douglas,  91 ;  corroborated,  91  n ;  English  and 
French  modifications  of  Au^  91.  Meaning  of 
maei  and  back,  91 ,  explanation  of  **Anabttac  " 
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in  PKMOtfk  History  of  Mexico.  91 ;  to  "  flow** 
from  the  same  root  as  to  "  mn  "  examples,  M; 
wetme$$  a  source  of  names,  M ;  **  water**  sod 
"father"  the  same  word,  illustrated  by  the 
oldest  theogonies,  93;  unstableness  of  water  a 
sooree  of  names,  93 ;  wend,  wind  express  the 
«ame,  examples,  93;  Danisn  "Tand"  water, 
from  this  sooree,  94 ;  this  fact  noticed  by  Key- 
pier.  91;  seen  in  **Owenneth*'  ''Venedocia," 
the  **  VeneU"  of  Tacitus.  C«sar.  frc. "  VendeL** 
««Andahisia,**  "Venice."  "VindUicia."  94.  95; 
Wends  prevailed  in  Wales._proof  the  iihnws- 
bury  Welsh  catechism,  95 ;  Wends  in  England, 
as  shown  in  Oerwent.  Wandle,  fto.  95 ;  Venta 
IcenoTum.  96;  Venta,  a  possle  to  the  Anti- 

aoaries,  explained.  96 ;  that  the  name  ii  Wen- 
ic  prored  from  coins  of  Athelstane,  97.  Ke- 
lation,  as  big.  little.  &c.  a  source  of  names.  97. 
Don  ton  ton  has  the  idea  of  superiority.  97 ; 
proofs,  97.  Tee,  Dee,  Wye  mesns  little,  and 
alwavs  found  near  a  Don,  98 ;  examples  from 
Brotiand  and  England,  98 ;  loeni  rendewd  by 
C«sarCmtJiajfnt,99.  Examples  from  Prance, 
99 ;  the  Deva  of  Chester  has  its  correlation  in 
Bellsama  (Mersey),  9»;  fielisama  and  Mersey 
explained.  100.  Tweed,  ScTem  (**  Uabren"  in 
8prott*s  Chronicle,)  101:  Sabrini,  101 ;  MereU 
from  Mersey,  lOai;  Northumberland,  origin  of 
the  name,  109 

Bromet  ^.  38 

Bronse  sword,  eelt,  skean,  cop,  114 ;  period,  33 

Btooch,  Hoylake,  9  -t-  t- 

Brooke  of  Lelghton.  78 ; 

Biohard.  Jon.  elected,  68 

FA  A.,  quoted,  SS 

Brown.  William,  M  J>.,  Donor,  4 

Bruce,  Mr.  34 

Buckles.  Hoylake,  8, 104 

Buckley.  Robert,  elected.  13 

Burial  place^  stone  instmments  at,  49 


Cadley  "Moor,  56 ;  road  at,  57, 68 
C0sar.96.99 
Cairn  at  Weeton,  64 
Calder  rirer,  6 
Calliard  described,  41 
Calcutta,  stone  hammers  from,  37 
Cambrian  Arehcologleal  Association,  donor,  84 
Cambridge  Antiquanan  Society,  donor,  119 
Camden  quoted,  16 

Canning.  Viscountess,  supporters  to  arms,  55 
Canoes  and  coffins  how  spht,  49 
Cantin  Douai,  88 
Carden  Hall,  94 
Carvings  st  Lydiate,  83 
Casting  of  St.  LouU.  8 
Cat-houses.  69 ;  Catford,  69 
Care,  Kent's  Hole.  39 

Celts,  or  stone  celts,  38;  found,  96,  65:  rarely 
mounted,  43 ;  the  lareer  ones  had  handles,  43 ; 
rude  mounting.  43, 44 

brass,  drawings  of,  96  ;   Clitheroe,  86  ; 

Wyre.  113 
CeiTus  eiaphus,  horns  of,  116 
CHAinxBM  AT  mbbtinqs: — 

Oath.  Samuel,  84 

Howton,  Rer.  J.  8. 13 

Kendrick,  Dr.  68 

Lamb,  DaTid,5l 

Mather,  John,  I 

M*Quie,  P.K.I  19 

Robson,  John,  103 

Whitehead,  J.  W.  95 


Chalk.  49 

ChamDers,  his  rules,  99 

Chapel  of  Lydiate,  78 

Charlton,  Dr.  Edward,  elected  Hon.  Mem.  51 

Chalbom,  7, 8 

Chert,  41 

Cheshire,  drawings  of  old  hal^s  in,  9 

— -  and  Lancashire,  old  halls,  15 

Chester,  O.  J.  34 

Archdeacon  of,  his  award,  105 

— —  Society  at,  donor,  59 

Chimney-piece  at  Tranmere,  109 

Chinese  coin,  lOS 

Chorley  HalL  91 

Chureb  MinshuU,  notes  and  indices,  IS 

MS.  relating   to  parish  as* 

counts,  14 

Circular  print  of  names.97 

Cirencester,  Richard  of,  quoted,  1 :  authority 
doubted,  10 ;  materials  how  procuried,  19 

Clay  pipes  in  common  use.  31 ;  in  great  Taiiety,  3) 

Claystoae,  41 ;  ditto  indurated,  41 

Clibbom,  Mr.  his  attempts  to  put  handles  to 
celU.  49 

Clifton  MUl,  55, 56 

Clitheroe.  castle  at,  9 ;  built  by  Wm.  Rnfris.  16 ; 
chapel  within  the  walls,  16 ;  brass  celt  from,96; 
Roman  road  near,  7 

Closebum.  DnmiHes,  35 

Cocium,  remarks  on,  8 

Cockersand,  rent  roll  ttom,  96 

Coffin  found,  35 

Coffins  and  canoes,  how  split,  49 

Colmbra,  sign  board  near,  86 

Coins— From  Torbock,  84 ;  Kirkham,56 ;  Wigan, 
86 ;  Hoylake,  9, 104 ;  of  Caracalla,  118 }  Chinese, 
105 ;  yarious.  59,  HO 

Colum  found  at  Stalmlne,  119 

Colton,  John  C,  donor,  59 

CoNCLUOiifo  AoDasss,  (Dr.  Hume  )  Close  of  a 
cycle  of  three  years,  131 ;  renew  of  the  opersN 
tions,  131.  Some  societies  short-liTed,  others 
improre,  181 ;  reasons  of  this,  181 ;  position  of 
this  society  at  the  outset,  131.  Number  of 
members,  ordinary  and  honorary,  139  (  bow 
many  resident,  132 ;  number  elected  during  the 
past  session.  139 ;  why  not  larger,  139;  means 
of  extending  the  society,  139.  Donations,  their 
Tarled  character,  139 ;  number  of  olgecis,  139 ; 
of  donors,  139.  Sereral  of  the  latter  strangers, 
189;  some  ralaable  sets  of  transactions,  139. 
Articles  exhibited,  139;  their  number.  139; 
many  of  the  exhibitors  stranaers,  132.  Atten- 
tion not  sufficiently  given  to  these  objects,  133; 
suggestions,  133  ;  a  miscellaneous  meeting 
occasionally,  133.  Papers  read,  133;  their 
number,  133;  their  authors,  133;  how  many 
strangers,  133.  The  forthcoming  rolume,  133 ; 
its  ilUistratiens,  133.  Subjects  of  the  papers 
during  three  years.  184 :  the  result  partW  of 
accident,  134 ;  erroneous  view  of  the  society, 
134.  Analysis  of  the  original  prospectus,  134  ; 
sutg'ects  embraced  by  other  sorieties,  13& ;  the 
same  paper  read  at  several,  IS-).  A  union  of 
two  societies  supposed,  135;  details  stated, 
13.'> ;  arrangement  of  fees,  136 ;  increase  of 
members,  136  <  the  collection  will  shortly  be 
laid  out,  136  ;  character  of  the  suggested 
union.  136 

Condate,  73 

Constable's  endorsement,  warrant,  115, 116 

Cookstown,  celt  in  handle  fh>m,  49 

Copenhagen,  spear  ftt>m,  39 

Cornwall,  oratories  at,  98 

Costume  in  Staffordshire.  130 


ibtKc  Luc,  Willing  SCreet  it,  Tl 

■[gmtelt,  SiirUng.  U 

UDOgueB.  ur  T)  roup,  allng  pellFta  it 

omlHha.  compirmliTelT  rpcent,  90 
OH,  corlom  vilh  flt^re «.  SS 

ilr«a  fouoj.  117 
ilchrih.  MldEDtiil,  ID6 

utDm  Dt  imoklng  prcTilent,  30 


Dunrbnnd. «;  Iroin  Wjn.lll 
UiJrTmple,  WUliiiiii,  elHlpd,  lUB 
Uanei-  >ul.  S.  U,  13.  ti,  m  ;  tndltlong  at,  U : 

Duliagton,  Ricbiid,  elected,  91 
D»w«on.  Dtta,  32 
UeeiKlale  Wuod,  St,  SI 
Dfllimere  Foreit,  WilUrig  Rlrecl  at.  TO 
DenK-ii  round  >l  FleMnood,  «S 
Uerb],  Eul  of.  wunnU  bv,  1 1} 
UeUiU  riapecllng  Ibe  Society,  1» 
Device  on  LlTerpool  S»l,  M 
Dickinson,  Dr.  elected,  1U3 
Dockimj',  J.  donor,  iJ 


Drtwinn,  f4 
'MiMFllin«iiu,  1,  >,  IS,  II,  S3 
r.mplileli(T.Book.) 
I'rlnli.  1,  !S,  104, 113 

DoRou—Antiqnuici'  Hoeletr,  London.  IIU  ;  Do. 
Do.  tfeotlud,  6S ;  Do.  Do,  NevcuUf-on-TTne. 
es,  S3:  Archnolodoil  Auoclilioa,  81:  Aker- 
mnn.J.Y.  104;  Kiinel,  THamu.  ItU i  Boird- 
man,  JunH,  84  :  Brovn,  Willlim,  M  P.  (; 
dmbilAii  AicbBotoaic:!]  A»DCiAtioD,a4;  C&ni' 
biiitge  AntiqairiaaSocietT,  119;  CbeileTlio- 
clelj,  M;  Cblton,  J,  C.  M;  Doekwi-j.J,  U; 
Dublin  UolTenitT  FbiloHiphleil  Society,  M  : 
Uunett. Thorn., W;  Qilh, ttuauel.  13 ;  Ot««ulI 
Bei.B.l:  ililliwell.  Ju.  O,.  F.R.S.  104;  Uir- 
Uiid,iobn.l;  HI|gtn,£dwud.Bl;  Hume,  1)1. 
es,  lis  ;  Kendrlck,  Dr.  IS,  *S ;  Kllkennj  Arch- 
ulogicil  aoelfly.  tS;  Kilpin,  Tbomu  ).  S9; 
KIunmiJL  Ueorr,  Jon.  AS;  I^mb,  Andnir, 
H;    LiTorpool   ATchltectantl    Bocietj,   lit: 


ID4.  ItJ  ;  MiddIeK 
Dunou.  lOt;  N^ill 
ud  Norwich  Soclel 


Dou^it 
Douhlo  ft 
Douglu, 


June*.  1  ;    M'Vlear, 


■OWUM,  Hoger,  !I 
■own  Hill,  fuff,  U 


DofdAle  qnoted,  57 

DuDon.  PbiUp  B-,  elected  Hon.  Mem.  Bl 

Du  MoTcr,  Mr.,  hia  ittempla  with  odt  htndlei,  13 


Eule  or  8t  . 
SrlheijB 


Ee?^iiM  £''^'°^JP;ig^f«  ^]^ 

Eibi,>toneaxafram,3« 

Eir  ilonei,  49 

EUwick.  notice  or,  a 

Enficld-i  BlitorT  or  UTcrpool.  1 

Engliah  lAnpujie,  uiGl«nt  Ipecin 

EograTlDC  oF  ton,  I 

bad,  on  IJTflrpaol  ka], 

Entwifliel,  Ellu  itn  1M 
ErmTn  itieet,  31 


B.  Ui 


d,Oioa 


PonlkcLV.  W.  Hi 

FlbuleTTD,  l»: :  from  Iloflike.  104 
Finnluid.  ilotie  hanDen  In,  IT 
Fire  pUce*  flnt  uied.  11 
Flab  booki  from  UofUke.  t 
Fiahea  ealen  bj  prlmltlTe  p«ple,  W 
Flax  found,  1S4 
Fleetwood, dBKripHo;     '  "" 
Flint  MTOW  beaib.  S 
dakea  uaed  in  comn 
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Flowing  of  wftter  originates  names,  93 
Forster,  'Wilson,  elected,  18 
Fouldrftx.  pile  of,  16 
Francis,  Mr.  39 

Freckleton,  branch  line  to,  56, 58 
Freestone,  brown,  41 
Frere,  Mr.  St 
PuUwood,  10 

I'tlde  district,  road  traced  in  3, 4 ;  Roman  road 
in  the,  57 


Oastrell,  Bishop,  letter  to,  85 

Gale,  Dr.«  his  opinion  of  Condate,  74 

Galway,  bronze  skean  from,  113 

Oamett,  Thomas,  donor,  26 ;  exhibiter,  90 

Oath,  Samnel, donor,  IS;  chairman  84 

Oawthrop,  Hugh,  exhibitor,  105 

Obicbalogy,  Notes  on.  (Sir  William  Betham. 
M  .R  J .  A.)  Pedigree  comprising  the  descent  of 
Noreis  of  Speke  nrom  Le  Noreu  of  Blackrod, 
77, 78 ;  Bradshaw  of  Haigh  how  descended,  78; 
Harrington  of  Wolfage,  78 ;  descent  of  Harring- 
ton to  eleven  coheirs,  78;  Blackrod,  why  selec- 
ted by  Noreis,  78 ;  Bradshaw  of  Marple  and 
Brooke  of  Lelghton.  78 

Oermanictts,  medal  of,  65 

Gilgal,  knires  of  flints  at,  46 

Glasgow,  celt  from,  36, 41 

Glass,  ancient,  95 

Gleaston  castle,  10 ;  date  of  18 

Oleig,  family  arms  of.  Ill 

Glenqoicken,  slhig  pellet  Arom,  46 

Gold  coin  lh>m  Wigan,  96 

Granite  41 

Gray  the  poet  qnoted.  93 

William,  elected,  51 

Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  donor.  1 

Greenstone,  41 ;  ditto  granular,  41 ;  ditto  trap,  41 

Oregson,  Matthew,  quoted,  53 

Gristhorpe,  coffin  found  at,  35 

Gaemsey,  36 

Gunning,  Rev.  W.,  coin  from,  97 


Hacking's  farm,  7 

Haigh,  desoent  IVom,  78 

Hale,  documents  f^om,  105;  residence  of  Ire- 
lands,  78;  Hale  Hut,  93 

HalliweU,  J.  O.,  donor.  104 

Halls  in  Cheshire,  drawings  of,  8 

—  in  Lancashire,  15 

wooden,  how  built,  18 

Balton  Castle,  17 

Halls,  Amcibnt  ih  Chishikb.  I.  Tranmebb. 
(Joseph  Mayer,  F.8.A.)  Not  noticed  by  Orme- 
rod  or  Mortimer,  108 ;  probably  built  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  108  Present  build- 
ing  of  the  16th  century,  108 ;  description  of  the 
Halt,  108.  Decorated  window  witn  six  com- 
partments, 109;  in  llTe  of  which  there  are 
figures  and  mottoes  given,  109,  110:  military 
works  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
bare  similar  figures,  110,  111 

Hammers  found,  35, 36 

Handles,  opinion  of  M.  de  Perthes  respecting, 49 

Harboro*  field,  Roman  remains  at,  74 

HardhoTn,65 

Hardy,  DnAis,  10 


Harlaiid,  John,  donor,  1 ;  letter  from,  53 

Harrington  of  Wolfage.  78 

■  —  Sir  James,  78 ;  eleyen  coheirs,  78 

Hartford,  Roman  rases  found  at,  9 

Hatchets,  common  kind  near  surface,  44 ;  perfect 
one  surrounded  by  others,  44;  accompanied  by 
vessels  with  bones,  44 

Hats,  early  use  of;  130;  in  middle  ages,  130 

Hawkesbury,  arms  of,  54 

Head  Uttooed,  1, 13 

Heaton,  William,  107 

Heraldiy,  monsters  In,  55 

Heysham,  remarks  respecting,  97, 98 

Hetsbam,  Notes  of  a  Visit  to.  (John  Robson, 
Esq.)    Description  of,  97 ;  distance  from  Lan* 
caster,  97 ;  St.  Patrick's  Chapel,  97,  88 ;  rock 
graves,  88;  Parish  Church,  »t;  St.  Patrick'sr 
resembles  the  oratories  in  Cornwall,  98;  Bede 

? noted  respecting  the  building  of  (Hiurches, 
th  century,  99 
Higgln,  Edward,  donor,  51 
History  of  the  family  of  Lever,  14 
Holeroft,  Thomas,  107 
Holford  Street,  73 
Holme,  Randle,  quoted,  58 ;  the  family  inhabited 

Tranmere,  106 
Holmes,  John,  enrolled,  95 
Hoops,  uoylake,  8 
Homstone,  yellow,  41 
Horse-shoe  found,  64 ;  at  Weeton,  114;  Tarioos 

forms  of,  114 
Houghton  Green,  documents  from,  114 
Howson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  chairman,  IS 
Hulme  Hall,  destroyed,  15 
Hume,  Dr.,  donor,  69,  119;  exhibiter,  9,  96,84, 

105, 114 :  papers  by.  89, 130 ;  aUuded  to,  70, 77 
Hunter,  Richard  the,  his  evidence,  107 


Iceni,  how  translated  by  Cesar,  90 

Ilkeley,  19 

Imitation  spears,  89 

Improvements  in  the  17th  c«ntnry,  17, 18 

Ince  Hall.  94 

Indices  classified.  18 

Ireland,  Edward,  arms  of,  89;  Lawrence  built 

Lydiate  Hall,  78 ;  lived  when,  70 ;  Thomas,  78; 

Sfr  John,  78 :  family  alliances,  78, 79 
Irish  pike  of  1848. 105 
Iron  axe,  60 ;  iron  period,  33 
Isurium,  11, 19 

Italian  pictures  in  architecture,  91 
Itbb  of  Ricbabd  of  Cibemcbsteb  (v.  Roman 

roads) 
Itinera  of  Antoninus,  authority  of^  76 
Ivory  needle  found,  56 


Jackson,  Atkvne,  his  evidence,  106 

Jade  st<me,  41 

James  L  quoted,  80 

Jamaica,  stone  hammers  from,  36 

Jameson,  Richard,  disputant,  107 

Japan,  stone  hammers  from,  37 

**  Johannis,**  on  Liverpool  seal,  59 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  94 

Jones,  Robert,  portrait  of,  95 

Joshua  used  flint  knives,  46 

Jug  from  Hoy  lake.  104 

Just,  John,  paper  by,  3 ;  on  Roman  roads,  57 


K«f  of  branM.  with  clunctcn, 
—  from  Bofllkc,  104 
KilDlmol,  II- 

KIlKcDBT  AF 


KllKcmiT  ATChBoloiicia  BocMt,  donor,  tS 
Ulp^Ttiooiu  J.,  donor,  t» 
ElaluTtoa.  in  DoodbiImt  bookt  73 
KindHton,  renuiiiu  u,  fi 
Klnc  itTML  Romia  loid 
KlufmUl,  HsBTj,  JOD. .  d 
KtekbuB  to :  Dnfdl  m 


KnUa  ttoBx  Leuawe,  1 11 
Knight,  Pijne  TI 
Knira  IbuniL  to 
Xtetlu  qnolwl.  101 
Kundon,  Dr.,  n 
Kjgtakr,  Haii7,  in 


lab  Andnw.  donor,  W ;  paper  bj,  M 

^^ l>aTld,  chalmun,  AI 

l^mbdb,  tV 

lucuhin  ud  Cbsabln  old  hilla,  U 

I . ._j(  ,^  ^f  Corpomllon,  13 

n  U,  107 

Bid^U 

Ujud-i  book.  Mat  polMi  In,  W 

a  roT.Uoj-lakt,  I 

Leo  uul  Tlrgo  dlMorered,  IM 

LoTir  runllj.  hliloc?  of,  U ;  newiptper  enttlsfi 


Llientim  gtaenl  !U 


celt  from,  U 
■      -|nghNlchOl>,E«J 
ling  of  the  Ivgeud 


lultj-  trf"  rejidliig  Ihp  worda  from  bid  or 

of  origisil,^ :  leuan  of  the  a^mtio 

of  lhi>im.BliniT  "Ib^ct"  In  hemldr 

^billie*rmaoftheE> 


S-T. ,. 

H ;  th«  biid  ii  idopl 
atUwtrpoo\tndr.t- 


-Enacld'iHlitocjor,  I 

-  npoiti  Kipectlnv,  ^ 

-  Bill*  rw  peeling,  SB 

'^  Arcbltoetunl    uid     Anhaologlcit 

-  Bttlotlo*  in  St.  NlchoUi*  Chipel,  M 


nI  for  CTuhing  ore,  41 


iboKHuch,  Lord.  S 
„   dgo  nllrHd,  i 
ingihuho,  Adun  of,  107 
UKhuHoH.DuBiMt    -' 

Ladi  illi,  n«d>l  of.  1 


HubmUT,  Bar.  1.  tt 
HicViuu,  Doncu.  donor,  104 
Hilna,  DamlHmbIn,  tt 
"—-a.  M',  BHllmi  tlone.IT 
idmB  or  HanntlDm,  70 


uuicript  of  au\tt 

Illuinln>t«d.  51 

iruulilion,  90 

ip  of  uicienl  worid,  14 


lului  EMaji  mpretlnc.  I 


Hutoo  Men,  irtlcl«  fonnd  it.  &S 

Hutoion  OI^teii'i,37 
Mather. John, ehtinun,!^  doiior,8.U 
Matlhiu,  Ker.  W.  B.  S.,  rxhibllir,  iX 
Mijer,  Joieph,  eiblbitrr.  9,  »,  OK,  IM,  II!,  Ill ; 
donOT,  lot;  piiien  hj,  107,  IIS;  reterred  to, 

-  Svnaet,  17T 

le,  P.  K.,fxhibltCT,t;  ehBirmui,IIl 


Chailtou. 

Dunean,  Philip  8.  SI ;   Pidgeon,  H.  C.  H 
Smith,  C,B.  Jl,  TunibuIl,lVm.  B.  D.  D.  1 


DarllngtoD,  Rlcbuil,  I 
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103 :  Fotster,  Wllion,  18 ;  Qnj,  William,  51 ; 
Holmet,  John,  85:  Laou,  H.  Walker,  13; 
Marsh.  J.  P.  IIS;  Oatet.  Capt.  S5:  Osborne, 
John  James,  51 ;  Stnbbs,  Joseph,  lu :  Tneker, 
Bobert,  IS ;  Warbarton,  Rowland  £.  B.  68 1 
Woodhottse,  John  Ueoige,  103 

MtmberMt  present  number,  131 ;  honorary,  131 ; 
ordinary,  131 ;  resident,  181 ;  non-resident,  131 

Mereia,  derired  ftom  Mersey,  109 

Mersey,  derlTation  of,  100 

Mexioo,  36 ;  mounted  celt  ftom,  43 

Middleton,  Jas.,  donor,  1 

MUgrim  holes,  116 

Mihury  figures  on  stained  glass,  100, 110 

MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  97  n. 

Mlscellaneons  subjects,  184 

Mistakes,  respecting  the  society,  183 

Mock  Matosu  Akoibvt  Cvstom  oFELionifo 
XM  Stavfordshikb.  (Jos^h  Mayer,  P.8.A.) 
Tlie  Charter  of  Newcastle  by  Hen.  II.  a  model 
for  those  of  otlier  towns.  186.  Charter  of 
Biisabeth,  liO.  <Mgin  of  the  custom  of  electa 
ing  a  **  Mock  Mayor,**  I9t6;  a  burlesque  on  the 
election  of  the  real  Mayor,  lt7.  Account  of 
the  eemno^,  187;  continued  for  887  years, 
l^H;  nrint  of  the  ceremony  as  it  took  place  in 
18SS  ior  the  last  time.  197 :  first  Mayor  under 
the  new  regulations,  iil;  detailed  explanation 
of  the  print,  1«7-13'».  Ouhime.  Peculiarities 
of  from  that  usually  worn,  1;)0 ;  some  of  his- 
toric interest.  180 ;  early  use  of  hats  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  IW;  middle  ages,  180 

Modem  tribes  use  simple  instruments  still,  84 

MoelPenm,85 

Molynenx,  Lord,  IIS 

MooOT,  use  of  stone,  49 

Monsters  in  Heraldry,  66 

Montanus,  B.  Ar.,  Quoted,  46 

More  and  mosse,  106 

Moore,  Thomas,  exhibiter,  14 

Morecambe  B^y,  8 

Mortimer's  Hundivd  of  Wlrral,  alluded  to,  108 

Mosses,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  118 

Mottoes,  on  stained  gUss,  101, 110 

Mount  Pleasant,  Lirerpool,  Roscoe's  house,  85 

Mowbrick.  near  Kirkham,  59 

Munch,  Professor,  86 

Museum  of  society,  186;  m  what  state,  136 

Musket,  wheel  lock,  105 


N 


Kaples,  stone  hammers  from,  37 

NeboftheNaae,51 

Neffl,  Hugh,  donor,  1.  53, 108, 104 

Meweastte-on-Tyne  Societr,  donor,  ^ 

under-Lyne,  Iw;  charter  to  1*6 

New  Booth  Walra,  wamrahs  from,  ^ 

New  Zealand,  stone  axe  from,  86;  pomam  toki 

from,  88 
Nichols,  John  O.,  psper  by,  68 
Noah's  doTO,  99 
NoreU,  Ma>  ell,  78 
Noftes  of  Spekie,  17, 78 
NoRisU,» 
Nonis,  Colonel,  115 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Society,  donor,  68 
Niwman  residences,  15 
«— — >  castles,  plan  of,  15 
North  Berwick,  whetstone  from,  48 
Northwich,  Boman  road  at,  73 
Norwny,  a  Messadsg  staff  from,  13 
Norwegiaa  House  m  Parlisment,  97 


Note  for  jC5. 58 

Notes,  classified,  13 

Notger's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  93 

Numismatic  ftoeiety,  donor,  103 

■    proceedings  of,  108 


Oak,  predominates  in  wooden  celts,  48 
—  box,  curious,  found,  183 

oeiUng  at  LydiAte.  80 

Oates,  Captain  W.  C,  elected,  83 

Oocurrences  at  Presal  hill  in  ancient  times,  185 

OUcsna,ll,18 

Ordnance  m^,  shows  Boman  road,  59 

Orkney,  85 

Ormerod*s  History  slludedto,  108 ;  quoted,  17 

Ornaments  used,  80, 81 

Osborne,  John  James,  elected,  51 

Otley,  stone  hammer  found  at,  86 

Yorkshire,  35 

Oyer  street,  WatUng  strset,  71 


Pa11adio,8S 

Palstabs,  from  near  the  Wyre,  113 

Weeton,  114 

Pftnes,nin,lfec.,87 

Pannelung,  curious,  90 

Psnniers,6l 

Papers  read,  138;  by  whom,  133;  illusirationfl, 

Paths  of  alder  poles,  118 

Patten,  J.  W.  p.«ssesse8  curiosities,  183 

Pechs*  (1, 9,  Plcta)  knires  46 

Pedder,  Richard,  exhibiter,  87 

I*egge,  Mr.  38 

PehMgi,  Sun  Gk»d  of,  HeUos,  89 

Pellerton,  Somerset,  85 

Pendents,  Hoylake,  8 

Pendle  Hill,  traees  of  Roman  road  to,  5 

Pendleton  Brook,  7 

Penny  holes,  188 

Perciral's  letter  in  the  Arcluwiogia  on  Roman 

road,  78 
Percy's  reliques,  quoted,  98 
Pertnes,  M.  de,  8  f,  36, 37,  quoted,  87 
Petrie,  opinion  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  10 
Pidgeon,  H.  G.  Hon.  Mem.  103,  donor  86,  enquiry 

by,  1,  illustrations  by,  83,  quoted  58 
Pike  like  ancirat  spear,  1U5 
Pilling  Moss,  118 ;  remarks  on,  119;  articU'S  from, 

111 
Pins,  from  Hoylake,  9, 104 
Pipes  fonnd  in  Thames,  30;  at  Hoy  lake,  80;  in 

Hogarth's  picture,  31 
^— —  modem  improvements  in,  31 ;  diseotrerlcs 

of,  89, 30 
Plumpton  on  Roman  rosd,  4 
Pomam  toki.  38 
Pomerania,  oeriTation  oT  94 
Pomme  de  Terre  rirer,  37 
Pomponius  Mela,  95 
Pope's  hymn,  Pather  of  aB,  89 
PorphrT,4l 
Port  EUen,  yast  number  of  stone  instruments  at, 

45 
Portraits,  rarlous,  85 

Portus  Sistiutiorum,  site  of,  3 ;  remarks  on,  9 
Post  and  Petrel  work,  108 
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Potatoef .  enrloiu  tpellUig  of.  87 
Poulton-le-Frkte,  Roman  indlcatloiif  at,  8 
Presal  HU1.U7;  atoriM  of.  117;  anoient 

of,  117 ;  erenta  at  in  old  tixnea,  1S5 
Preeoot*a  Mexico,  91 
Pretender,  portrait  of,  f7 
Prospeetoa,  ortainal,  134 
rtolemj  qaotea,  1 
Puddle  hoaM»50 


name 


Quarts,  41 

Quarts,  arrow  heads,  86 


R 


Radclif.  Richard,  106 

RadclUre,  town  descrlhed,  19 

Raines,  Canon,  donor.  85 ;  exhibiter,  86 

Raleiffh,  Sir  W.,  89 ;  his  tobacco  box,  SO 

RawcMe,  06 

Redsbaghe,  106 

Relation  pret  origin  to  names  of  rirers,  ex- 

amples,97 
Rent  roll,  Coekersand,  86 
Rlbble  obliterates  Roman  road,  6 

not  the  Belisama,  100 

Ribehester,  6, 56 ;  Roman  agger,  58 

■  iTory   chesman   from,  86;  articles 

Aom,  105 

-  bronse  cup,    Roman  coins,  Boman 


stlrmn,  IIS 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  58, 61 

Richardes,  Margery,  106 

RiddeU,Lady8.,85,40 

Rigeby.  63 

Rlmmer,  Alfted,  par  er  by,  II 

Ring  money,  Belfast,  113 

Athlone,  U3 

105 

Ring,  silrer,  decade,  US 

Rings,  Hoylake,  8 

Rieley,  Nicolas  de, 

Roberts,  William  John,  paper  by,  78 

Robinson,  C.  B.,  exhlbiter.  8, 141 

Robson,  John,  chairman,  10.t 

.  papers  by,  iO,  87,  S'l,  105 

Rock  grares  at  Ueysham.  88 

Roman  Roads  im  Lakcashi re. —J/rr  VII.  of 
JUekard  qf  Cirenctwter.  (John  Just,  Esq.) 
Dii«ctionof  road,  3;  site  of  the  "Portus  bis- 
tuntiorum"  determined.  8:  road  traced  through 
the  Fylde  district  to  Kirkbam,  3,  4 ;  used  by 
the  Danes,  5 ;  CTidencrs  of  Roman  occupation, 
5 ;  traced  to  Pendle  hill,  5 ;  obliterated  by  the 
Ribble.  6;  from  Pendle  hill  to  Pendleton  brook, 
6, 7.  Ribehester.  6 ;  traced  to  Chatbom  brook, 
8 ;  remark  on  Coclnm,  8 ;  Klrkham,  8 ;  ar.d  the 
Portus  Sistuntiorum,  9:  arsument  as  to  the 
site  of  the  **  Alpes  Peninos,^'  9;  motires  for  a 
more  careful  search,  10. 

RoMAir  Ro*DS.— /ler  VII.  qf  Richard  o/Cirtnct§' 
Ur.   (John  Robson,  Esq.)    Discorery  of  anti- 

Juities  at  Klrkham,  10;  sent  to  British  Museum, 
b;  authenticity  of  Richard  of  Cirencester 
doubted,  10;  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
road,  11 ;  materials  flrom  which  the  Iter  was 
derired,  18 ;  opinion  of  Stukeiy  and  Bertram 
on  the  Sinnntian  Pott,  18 
Iter  VU.  or  Richabd  or  Cihencistrr.— Ad- 
ditional NoTKS.     (T.  l^angton  Biriey,  Esq.) 


Traoes  of  Roman  road  through  Kirkham,  from 
the  Wyre  to  Clifton  mill.  5o ;  coins  found  at 
Kirkham,  and  appearance  of  a  station,  56;  aims 
found  at  Kirliham.  and  appearance  of  a  st^on, 
66 ;  traces  from  Dowbridge  to  York,  56 ;  branch 
line  to  FrecUeton,  56 ;  Mr.  Tbomber*s  antiqui- 
ties found  between  the  Wyre  and  Ribble,  55; 
line  of  road  traced  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Map,  57 

Roman  Occdpatxov,  Proofs  op  in  tbb  Ftldx 
District.  (Rev.  W.Tbomber.  B.A.)  Remoral 
of  old  prejudices,  57 ;  Whitaker's  theory  re- 
specting Freckleton,  57;  Dugdale  and  Kuerdon 
quoted.  57 ;  tradition  of  an  agger  from  Uibches- 
ter  to  the  Wyre,  58 ;  WhiUker's  ol^ection,  58 : 
Kirkbam  the  **  Portus,"  53  n,  authority  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  upheld,  58 ;  advantages 
of  Kirkham  for  a  Roman  station,  58 ;  plan,  59 ; 
abundant  remains,  amount  of,  59, 60 ;  argument 
from  the  amulet  that  the  county  was  inhabited 
before  Roman  times,  61 ;  two  adjoining  roads, 
a  Roman  and  an  old  British  one,  61 ;  corrobo- 
rated, 61 ;  the  agger  easily  traced  lyom  Loxham 
hill  to  Preston,  68;  narticulars  of  its  course 
stated,  68^  argument  n-om  the  names  of  places 
in  the  vicmity,  68;  from  Ribehester  it  goes  to 
York,  68;  probable  route  of  Sererus  to  conquer 
Caledonia,  68 ;  tumuU  said  to  bo  at  S^alwick, 
68 ;  coins  of  Vespasian  dug  up  at  Woodplump- 
ton,  63:  daner,  probably  Scotch,  6i;  road  to 
Elswick,  63;  the  Dane's  pad.  63;  antiquities 
found  at,  64;  Weeton  cairr,  how  discovered, 
6t;  urns  of  a  rude  description,  64  n;  traces 
cease  at  Hardhom  village,  to  ;  coins  of  Adrian 
and  medal  of  Germanicus,  65 ;  Mr.  Thomber 
and  Mr.  Just  differ  as  to  the  termination  of  the 
ag^er,  66;  silver  denarii  found  near  Rossall 
pomt,  66 ;  Kate's  pad,  66 ;  Wyre  the  great  poi  t 
of  Lane.  57  ;  a  Beltain  or  Teenla  cairn  at  Wee- 
ton,  57 ;  also  on  Westby  hill,  67 

Roman  and  British  Br  mains.  North  £ast 
OF  THE  River  Wvrr.  (Rev.  W.  Thomber, 
B. A.)  Fleetwood,  description  of,  1 16 ;  horns  of 
the  '*Cervus  Elaphus,"  found,  116;  trade  of 
the  ancient  port  has  dwindled  away,  117; 
country  populous,  117.  Three  Roman  roads 
over  the  ^  yre,  117 ;  hill  of  Presal,  117 ;  stories 
of,  117;  Mr.  Just  thinks  there  is  a  bank  and 
fosse  there,  117.  Tradition  of  a  castle  la 
Churchfield,  points  to  Roman  possession,  1 17  ; 
description  or  Pilling  moss,  i  18 ;  destruction  of, 
118;  Proverb  respecting,  119;  connexion  of 
the  Wyre  with  LAUcaster,  1 19 ;  hill  of  Stilmine, 
119;  Oildas  quoted,  119;  Wine-strainer  found, 
180 ;  description  of,  IsiO ;  inferences  resi^cting, 
18U.  Other  antiquities  which  are  proofs  of 
Roman  occupation,  180 ;  *'  Dane's  Pad^  distinct 
from  "  Kate  s  Pad,'*  181 ;  Dane's  Pad  described, 
181 ;  various  theories  as  to  its  origin,  HI;  is 
it  Roman,  181;  British  Roman  remains,  188; 

Senny  holes,  138;  battle  axe,  18i ;  opinions  of 
Ir.  Banister  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1-^;  traces 
of  British  hovels,  188;  antiquities  found  at 
Crimbles,  in  the  possession  of  J.  W.  Patten, 
MP..  188.  Further  proofs,  181,  185;  the  Ro- 
mans at  Presal  hill,  185. 
Romans  destroyed  mosses,  118 
Roman  horsemen,  180 

military  terms  explained,  75  n 

road  in  the  Pylde,  57 

Agger,  notice  of,  61 

-  road,  traces  of,  !A 

traced  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  59 

sacrificing  axes,  47 

—  Deities' names  explained  90 
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Rofcoe^  W^  portrait  of,  S5 ;  Tiew  of  hit  blrtbpUee, 

95 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  donor,  86 ;  proceedingi,  S6 
Bnfford  halL  se 
Sabilna  or  Habren,  101 
Baertfldng  axes,  47 ;  vaed  by  the  Dmida,  47 ;  and 

at  Borne,  47 
Saerifieioa,  Island  of,  40 
Salmesbnij  Hall,  19 

flahnerte.  Mr.,  remark  on  proper  names,  90 
SamiL  sling  peDets  at,  46 
Sondioid,  O.  B.,  donor,  18, 09;  exhiblter,  14 
Sash  window,  eariy  specimen  of,  83 
SaTary  qaoted,  89 
Saw,  of  flint,  SO 
Saxon  bowl,  104 
ScaadmaTia,  86 
Scarborough,  85 

8ehiatns,il;  Schist  SlUotous,  41 
Science,  184 
Seal,  firom  Hoylake,  104 

Seals,  silTer,  vale  royal,  corporation  of  Lan- 
caster, 19 
Secoris,  Kirkham,  114 ;  ftagment  of,  Hoylake,  9 
Seeds,  sown  by  gaJls.  119 
Seflon  Hall  destroyed,  15 
Septnagint  qaoted,  40 
Serpentine,  41 
Sessions,  close  of  cycle,  180 
Shafts  found,  198 

Shannon  rirer,  86 ;  bronie  sword  from,  118 
Shears,  ancient,  9ft 
Shetland,  8ft 

Shield,  umbo  of,  found,  09 
Shirley,  Mr.  84,40 
Shoes,  curious,] 04:  ancient, 98 
Shnttleworth,  vlTimam,  donor,  60 
Stlex.  white,  41 
Sistontian  port^  116 ;  trade  of,  116 ;  dwindled 

away,  117 
Slstnnnan  port.  19 ;  where,  66;  ditto  swamps^  ft 
Situation  ox  hills,  on  which  halls  were  erected, 

18,16  « 

Skeleton  of  Mastodon  Oigantens,  87 
Skin  boats  found,  60 ;  skin  cap  found,  6ft 
SkiptoA,  19 

SkirUugh,  in  Holderaess,  curious  fact  at,  4ft 
Skulls  from  Hoylake,  104 
Skye,80 
Slate  cells,  41 
Sledges  of  stone.  49 
Sling  bolts,  88, 40 
*— -peDets  at   Fortlette,  Lirerpool,  NineTch, 

Cephakmia,  Olenquicke n,  Tyrone,  46 
Emiih,  C.  R.,  donor,  1, 8^  04, 108 ;  cxhibiter,  104; 

elected  Hon.  Member,  81 
Smithiira  Hall,  curious  pannelUng  at,  80 
Smoking  in  1600, 80 
Society,  means  of  extending,  138 
■  of  Antiquaries,  Lciaon,  proceedings  of, 

108 
Societies^  how  commenced,  181 
Somenetshire,  blunders  in  spelling,  07 
Boss  Moss  Hall,  88 
Sotheworthe.  tenants  of,  106 
South  Sea  lalands,  80;  head  from,  18 
Sonthcote,  Joanna,  portrait  of,  8ft 
Southwtck,  Kirkcudbright,  80 
Spear  head,  180;  silex,  88 ;  ditto.  Pilling  Moss, 

Spear  point,  stone,  86 

Bpeais^aflre,  80 

S^ke  Ban  preserred,  1ft 

Spenser  quoted,  80, 98 

^les  lh>m  Canaan,  on  alma  dish,  18  | 

h 


Spoon,  with  curious  handle,  104 

^—  ancient,  89 

Sprott*8  Chronicle,  refeired  to,  101 

Stair.  Messedag,  13 

Stag's  horn,  used  for  celt  handles,  43 

-— ^  —  axes  mounted  in,  40 

•^—  —  else  0^  40 

SUined  glass  with  flgnres  on,  100, 110 

Staining,  6ft;  amulet  from,  114 

Stahnhie  HiU.  described,  119;  drinking  bowl 
found  at,  180 ;  colum  found  at,  119 

Stampa.  causing  American  war,  9 

StonkTftft 

6tandisb,"7 

Stanley,  Richard,  his  award,  10ft 

Stanton  Mots.  Derbyshire,  80,  40 

Staves  from  Hoylake,  9 

Stewart,  Col.  of  Killymoon,  48 

Btinup  found,  110 ;  ditto,  Hlling  Most,  114 

St.  Jonn's,  Cumberland,  8ft 

Stockton  Heath,  remains  at,  7ft 

8to«b  Fexiod,  l]fPi.aiiEKT8  OF  THS.  (Rev.A. 
Hume.D.CX.)  1,  Introduetion.  Specimens,  ex- 
planation  necessary,  88 ;  various  opinions  and 
names,  S8;  "thunder  stones,**  ** atone celtt," 
&c.,  88;  the  texm  **  celts*'  has  no  necessaiy 
reference  to  the  Celtic  race,  38.  Thomsen'a 
classification  of  periods  into  Bone,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Bronte,  88 ;  shewa  the  prosrefs  of  art,  83 ; 
books  on  the  same  subject— Wilson,  'Worsaae, 
fte.  38  n.  PrimiUTC  Americana,  Ump-  Colum- 
bus, did  not  know  the  use  of  copper  or  bronie, 
88  n. ;  grades  of  cirilisatlon  marked  by  the 
perioda,  84  ;  the  variationa   exist   atill,  34. 

II.  LocaUiin.  Various  shiies  of  EnelancL  34 ; 
notices  of  discoveries  in,  34 ;  in  Wsles,  85 :  in 
tFcotland— Wilson's  account,  8ft ;  Isle  of  Man, 
86 ;  Mr.  Lukia*s  account,  Channel  Islands,  86 ; 
Irelsnd,  Mr.  Wakeman's  account,  36 :  collec- 
tion in  B.  I.  A.  36  ;  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Korway  (Worsaae)  86 :  France,  M.  do  Perthes, 
86  ;  Germany,  86  ;  tJnited  Statea.  Jamaica, 
Mexico.  87 ;  varir  us  other  places,  37.  Locality 
generally,  87  ;  Payne  Knight*s  remarks,  87. 

III.  Formi,  Two  great  classes  of  stone  imple- 
ments, the  'malleua*  and  the  *  axe*,  87;  general 
similarity,  87;  varieties,  88,  S9 ;  msnulacture 
of  stone  implements  not  well  known,  89 ;  a 
workshop  discovered  near  Torquay,  30 ;  Mac- 
Enemy's  description,  89 ;  clai  uflcation  of  M. 
do  Perthes,  40.  lY.  5ijr<f.  Mr.  Shirley's,  Udy 
S.  Blddell's,  Bev.  John  Brand'a,  those  from 
Stirling,  Glasgow  and  Lhindudno,  40,  41.  V. 
MaterUAi,  Mr.  Lukia's  details  of  the  celts 
in  the  Channel  Islands  (13  varletiea)41 ;  Tor- 

8uay  inatrumenta,  Lady  S.  Blddell's,  French, 
Ir.  Oamett's,  41 ;  wooden  axes,  others  of  chalk, 
bitumen,  fto  49.  VI.  Mauniing.  Hatcheta  and 
handlea  were  formerly  separate,  48;  diacorery 
of  a  hatchet  mounted  (Cookstown)  43 ;  erro- 
neous conclusion  fh>m  this  Ikct,  48;  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Clibbom  and  M.  de  Perthes,  49;  Dr. 
Ball's  atttmpta  with  Dean  Dawson's  celta,  48 ; 
account  of  Mexican  and  African  celta  at  the 
B.  I.  A.  48 :  mounting  In  stag's  horn, 48 ;  mal- 
leU,  48.  Vll.  Sihioiion.  Circumstances  in 
which  found,  44 ;  at  Boxne  in  Suffolk,  44 ;  Fort- 
lette, Bouen,  44 ;  Port  Ellen,  Argyle,  48 ;  their 
depth,  40.  VIII.  Um$.  Mistake  to  suppose 
them  confined  to  one  use,  4d;  classification 
(under  14  beads)  48-49.  jfge.  DiiEcuU  to  as- 
certain, 49 ;  must  be  great,  49 ;  opinions  of  M . 
de  Perthes,  80. 
Stono  period,  88 ;  stone  objects,  various,  84-36 
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Stone  axes,  dntwin^v  on,  38 ;  stone  wedges,  ealled 

coins,  48 ;  used  in  splitting  wood,  i% 
— —  celts  found.  35 

missiles,  47 ;  examples  from  Kineveh,  47 

■^-^  —  small  end  mwt  broken,  47 
■   instruments  found  in  great  numbers,  44 
-  few  types  of,  38 

rarious  names  of,  33 


celt,  from  Flixton,  113 

— -  hammer,  Otley,  36 ;  hammers  grooved,  36 
—^-  implements,  French  engraring  oi^  36 

houses  of  17th  oentnnr,^ 

Btonehouse,  James,  exhibitor,  8 

Stowe  Market,  Suffolk.  34 

St.  Patrick's  Chapel  at  Heysham,  S7<  38;  like 

ancient  oratories  of  Cornwall,  38 
Street  Farm,  on  Roman  road,  71 
Stretton,  Roman  road  at,  77;  recent  dlsooTories 

at,  70 
Stubbin's  Nook,  Roman  road  ends  at,  6 
Stubs,  Jos.  elected,  113 
Stukelcy's  opinion  of  Sistuntian  Port,  H 
Sussex  Arehsoloffieal  Society,  donor,  68 
Sword,  two-handled,  8 
Syenite,  41 

Symbols,  a  use  of  stone,  49 
Symbolie  figures,  40 


Tags,  Iloylake,  3 
Tarnbrick,  63 

Tay,  Tees,  Tyne,  explained,  68 
Tealing,  Forfarshire,  36 
TeenU  fires,  133 
Telegraph,  sub-marine,  98 
Teenla  cairns,  67 
Thames,  antiquities  found  In,  1 
— — —  vive^  found  in,  30 
Theory  or  M.  de  Perthes,  50 
Thicknesse,  R.  A.  87 
Thomsen,  J.  C.  83;  donor,  113 
Thomson,  Mr.  SO 

Thomber,  Rev.  W.  67 ;  exhibiter,  113 
~  P^P«n  by,  57. 1 13 

— '• Historian  of  the  Fylde,  9 

quoted,  55 


Three  farthing  hill,  Norfolk,  34 

Timber  and  pUstered  houses,  80 

ToB&cco  Pipes,  Usb  or  Cl4T  ohbs  xir  Enolakd. 
(Andrew  Jas.  Lamb,  Hsq.)  Introdaetion  of To- 
baoeo,  89;  Savary  quoted.  89;  Bwlia  Effbndi 

S noted,  89;  discoirery  of  old  pipes  in  County 
lildare  and  in  North  America,  39,  SO;   Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  tobaoeo  box,  39;  smoking 
prmctlied  at  the  theatre  in  1598, 30.    Prevalent 
cuttoa  in  16th  and  17th  centuries,  30 ;  Spen- 
ser, Johnson,  and  James  I  quoted,  30 ;  tobacco 
was  used  medicinally.  30 :  Dr.  ETeimid's  pamph- 
let, SO.    Pipes  founa  in  the  Thames,  30 ;  those 
f  resented  to  the  Society  illustrate  from  1600  to 
800. 30;  others  from  Hoylake  where  William 
III  encamped,  30 :  Pipe  tn  tlie  painting  of  the 
*<  Trumpeter"  by  VanMieris.Sl;  in  Hogarth's 
pictures,  31;  modem  ImproTements,  31. 
Tobacco  box  lid,  105 
—  used  medicinally,  30 
— -— i^—  Introduced,  89 

■  ■  box  of  Raleigh,  30 
Todd,  Dr.  46 

Tongue,  Mr.  researches,  56 
Torbock,  coins  and  vase  fh)m,  81 
Tore,  engrxving  of^  1 


Torquay,  Devon,  35 

Townley,  Mr.  antiquities  possessed  bv,  10 

HaU,84 

Tranmere  Hall,  83 ;  situation  of,  18 

>  engravings  of,  104 

not  noticed  by  County  Historians, 


108 


description  oi;  106 


Tranmere,  gave  name  to  a  local  family,  108 

Trees,  in  Paling  Moss.  118 

Trent,  derivation  of,  102 

Trumpeter,  a  painting,  31 

Tubes,  found  near  Wyre,  113 

Tucker,  Robert,  elected,  13 

Tumuli,  pipes  In,  39,  SO 

Tumbull,  W.  B.,  D.D.,  elected.  Hon.  Mem.  51 

Turner,  Dawson,  elected,  Hon.  Mem.  51 

Tweed,  derivation  of,  101 


U 


Ulleskeli;  bronte  eelts  from,  113 

Ulster,  Ireland,  36 

Union  of  Societies  of  Liverpool,  su^eited,  134 

Unstableness  of  water,  origm  of  names,  9S 

Untauned  shoes  found,  134^ 

Urns,  found,  56,  61 

Uses  of  Dane's  Pad,  121 ;  arguments  lespeeting, 

133 
of  Stone  Instruments,  various,  45 


Vale  Royal,  counter  seal  of  the  Abbot  of,  IS 

Van  Mieris,  31 

Vases,  Roman,  I 

Ven^tl  of  Tacitus. 

Viteliius,  a  coia  of,  87 

Vowels  to  be  disreinrded  in  oral  language,  86 

— -  when  significant,  87 

Vulcan,  explanation  of  name,  9) 


W 


Wakeman,  W.  P.,  36 

Wamrahs,  firom  New  South  Wales,  86 

Warburton,  Rowland,  elected,  68 

Ward's  house  farm,  56 

Wardley  hall,  48 

Warrington,  muster  at,  113 

—————  wine  to  be  delivered  at,  105 

WiTLtvo  Street,  the  Chbbhzbb,  &e.  (John 
Robson,  Esq.)  Impoctaaee  of  the  Ordnanee 
Sorvey,  70;  the  course  of  the  Watling  street 
ftom  Manchester  to  Chester  laid  down  oa  the 
map,  70 ;  desirable  to  know  what  was  the  orifia 
and  meaning  of  the  term,  71 ;  Its  ooioflidenc* 
with  the  high  road,  and  its  various  departoics 
noticed,71 ;  abundant  traees  prove  Us  cxistenee, 
72 ;  a  large  portion  still  the  hijgh  way  fkam.  Man* 
Chester  to  Chester,  78 ;  its  general  eonne  de* 
scribed,  78 ;  Peretval  quoted;  as  to  this  road,  78 ; 
Whitaker's  remarks  on,  78,  73;  Mr.BobBQBi*B 
criticism  of  Whitaker,  73 ;  are  Kindertoa  and 
Condate  the  same  T  73 ;  Oale  Sttonsta  Oongle> 
ton,  74  n;  WhiUker's  mistakes,  IS,  74 ;  dieeo. 
veries  at  Kinderton  by  Arehdeaeon  Wood,  74; 
their  importance,  74;  not  sufiLelenUy  deAnile, 
75;  our  actual  knowlfldfe  theiefoie  oat  Uttlc, 
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75 ;  remtini  ftt  Stookton  heath,  75:  explanalloii 
of  militiiiy  terms  in  the  time  of  TacltuB,  75  n; 
Archdeaoon  Wood  tn4sefl  the  road  to  Clheeter, 
75;  remaricB  by  Mr.  Robson,  76 ;  insaffleieney 
of  the  Archdeacon's  eridenee, 76:  Richard  of 
Ciieneester  not  to  be  relied  on,  76;  by  a  eom- 
parison  of  II.  and  X.  Itinera  of  Antoninas,  Con- 
date  agrees  with  Stoekton  heath,  76,  77 ;  Hr. 
Lyon'k  continuation  of  the  tracing,  77 

WatlLurstreet, 76 ;  deseribed, 71 

WaT,  Albert,  donor,  1,  IS 

Weogesi  stone,  firand,  86 

Weeton,  palstab  and  other  articles  from,  114 

—  moss,  Roman  road  passes,  4 

eaim  at,  64 

Welsh  catechism  of  ShrewsburT,95 

Wends,  resistanoe  of  in  Wales,  vo 

traoes  of  in  England,  96 

Westby.63;  ditto  mill, 55 

West  Leigh  hall,  90 

Wetness,  of  water,  origin  of  names  of  rivers,  99 

WhaUey,  Orange,  19 

Whetstone,  for  axes,  48 

Whitakez^s  remarks  on  Roman  roads,  79 

—  yiewB  of  ditto,  73 ;  theory,  57 ;  quoted, 


19 
Whitehead, 


J.  W.,  exhibitor,  84 ;  chairman,  13 ; 


donor,  13, 96 
Wilgfatington  haU.  93 
Wim,  gold  coin  foond  at,  96 
Wmaoy.  Mr.,  60, 60 ;  found  articles,  56 
WnUams,  Rer.  John,  elected  Honorary  Member, 

51 


WiHis,  Professor,  elected  Honorary  Member,  51 

Wilson's  Aroludology  of  Sootland,  33, 35, 84' 

Window,  curious,  at  Tranmere.  109 

Wine  strainer,  Filling  moss,  114 

Winwiok.  decision  iS,  106 

Wood,  Archdesoon,  discoTeries  at  Kinderton,  74, 

75 
Woodhonse,  J.  O.  elected,  108 
Wooden  house  from  Donegal,  48 

-^—  model  of,  in  Royal  Irish  Academy, 


48 


'  axes,  found  with  burnt  bones,  41 
celte,40 
triangles  found,  190 


Woodplumpton,  69 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  quarterings,  89 
Workshop,  primeral,  39 

World,  andent  map  of  in  Hereford  Cathedral ,  14 
Worsaae,  his  book,  33,  36 
WycoUar  hall,  Colne,  81 
Wylkynsone,  Richard,  his  OTidence.  106 
Wyre,  north  of,  Tarious  arttcles  at,  113 
— — —  urn  and  dagger  from,  114 
— ^  three  Roman  roads  over,  117 
Roman  remains  at,  118 


Zipporah  used  flint  knife,  45 
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Plate  XYII  is  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Woodhouse,  and  is  a  fac  simile  of  the 
original  in  his  possession. 
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expense  of  the  Society.  Nos.  VI,  XYI  are  lithographs;  XIII  is  a  wood 
engraving;  and  XIX,  XX  are  etchings. 
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FIRST  MEETING. 

CaUsgiate  ImtUuHon,  ISth  November,  1851. 
David  Thom,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINQS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Certificates  of  nine  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read  for  the 
first  time. 

The  following  was  enrolled  a  Member,  without  election  or  entrance  fee, 
in  accordance  with  Bje-law  of  28th  November,  1849 : — 

John  Williams,  £sq.,  late  Mayor  of  Chester. 

The  following  were  duly  elected : — 

1.  Honorary  Member , 

Wm.  BeU,  Ph.D.,  17,  Gower  Place,  Euston  Square,  London. 

d.  Ordinary  Members, 

Bobert  Hugh  Brackstone,  47,  Wood  Street,  London. 
John  Binning  Donaldson,  14,  Low  Hill  Tenace,  Liverpool. 

The  foUowing  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

1.  From  the  Societies. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
r  London,  No.  28. 

The  Sussex  Archsoological  Collections,  voL  iv. 

Aichffiologia  Cambrensis,  or  Journal  of  the 
Cambrian  AichsBological  Association  for 
July  and  October,  1861. 

Transactions  of  the  Eilkeimy  Archaeological 
Society,  for  1860. 


9.  From  the  AiUhon. 


3.  From  the  Editon. 


4.  From  the  ArtigU. 


Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  ii.  part  6,  by  Chas. 
Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

Etchings  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  ex- 
tracted from  Do.  by  Do. 

Miscellanea  Palatina;  consisting  of  Genea- 
logical Essays,  illastrative  of  Lancashiro 
and  Cheshiro  families,  and  a  memoir  on 
the  Cheshire  Domesday  RolL  By  George 
Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

Treasuro  Trove  in  Northnmberland,  by  John 
Fenwick,  Esq. 

Histoiy  of  liverpool,  part  yi.  By  Thomas 
Baines,  Esq. 

Ancient  Charters,  and  other  Muniments  of 
the  Borough  of  Clitheroe ;  edited  firom  the 
original  documents,  with  Translations  and 
Notes.    By  John  Harland,  Esq. 

Autobiography  of  Wm.  Stout  of  Lancaster, 
whol^ale  and  rotail  grocer  and  ironmonger ; 
a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — 
A.D.  1686-1762.  Edited  by  John  Har- 
land, Esq. 

The  Restoration  of  All  Nations,  or  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Goodness  and  Grace  of  God ; 
by  Jeromiah  White,  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  EditedbyD.Thom,D.D.,Ph.D. 

A  map  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  for  com- 
puting distances  for  the  fiBuree  of  ELackney 
Coaches,  1851.  Executed  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  by  Maduro,  Macdonald, 
and  Macgregor. 

Lithograph  of  the  Ancient  Stone  Coffins,  cut 
in  the  rock,  at  Heysham,  Lancashire ;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Lee,  M.A.,  Grammar  Sdiool 
Lancaster. — ^Lithograph  of  a  portion  of  the 
Walls  of  Ancient  Verulam ;  by  Ditto. — 
Etching  of  Roman  Sepulchral  Remains, 
found  in  the  Church-yard  of  St  Stephen's, 
near  St.  Albans,  1848,  by  Ditto.— Etching 
of  part  of  a  Column  found  at  St.  Albans ; 
by  Ditto. — ^Etching  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Church  of  Belgrave,  Leicestershiro ;  by  Do. 
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5.  From  other  Donors. 

Job.  Mayer,  F  S  A.,  An  Anastatic  fac-simile  of  the  Chroniole  of 

Proprietor.  Thomas  Sprott,  privately  printed  by  Joseph 

Mayer,  F.S.A. ;  mth  a  copy  of  the  original 
in  Roman  letter,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Dr.  Bell. 

John  Fenwick,  Esq.  Slogans  of  the  North  of  England,  by  Michael 

Hislabie  Denham,  Esq. 

JohnCatonThompson,Esq.  Blomes  Britannia,  1673. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.  The  New  Testament,  by  Bonham  Norton, 

1673.     PharmacopeisB  Londiniensis,  1683. 

Chronological  Chart  of  Anglican  Church 
Architecture. 

James  Eendrick,  M.D.,      The  History  of  Manqhester,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Warrington.  Whitaker,  1773. 

John  Harland,  Esq.  Newspaper  Cuttings  of  various  Antiquarian 

Articles. 

Mr.  James  S tonehouse.       The  Art  of  War,  by  Nicholas  Machiavell,  1 5  60. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brakell.  An  Amerioan  Bull-frog,  preserved  and  stuffed. 

The  following  Articles  were  EXniBrrED  : — 

By  P.  R.  M'Qoie,  Esq.       A  volume  entitled  **  Ccelum  Philosophorum, 

seu  liber  de  secretis  Naturae ;"  per  Philip- 
pum  Ulstadium.    Lugduni,  1557. 

Two  ancient  drinking  bowls  of  stone,  with 
carved  circles,  and  oriental  inscriptions. 
One  of  black  stone  is  from  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  other  of  variegated  marble 
is  from  Jerusalem. 

By  Dr.  Hume.  Three  jagged  spears  of  wood.    One  is  said  to 

be  from  Caffiraria,  with  feathered  head  and 
arrow  notches  ;  another  is  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  the  third,  of  veiy  curious  con- 
struction, from  Western  Africa. 

By  Andrew  J.  Lamb,  Esq.  An  ancient  Fibula  of  peculiar  construction. 

believed  to  have  been  found  in  WhitUesea 
Mere. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  The    following    drawings    to    illustrate    his 

Paper : — ^viz.,  I.  Peel  Hall,  near  Tarvin. 
Cheshire. — 2.  Another  view  of  Ditto. — 
3  Inscription  on  Ditto.— 4.  Oayton  Hall, 
near  Heswall,  Cheshire. — 5.  Stair-case  at 
Ditto. — 6.  Heswall  Church,  Cheshire. — 
7.  Three  curious  monuments  in  Ditto. 


By  Richard  Brooke,  The  Poll  Book  of  Free  Burjfesses  of  Liver- 

F.S.A.  pool,  who  Yoted  at  the  election  for  liyerpool 

in  1780,  when  the  contest  took  place  be- 
tween Bamber  Gascoyne,  Jan.,  Esq., 
Richard  Pennant,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  Esq.,  which  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gascoyne  and  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

The  Book  of  Addresses,  Squibs,  Pasquinades, 
Songs,  &c.,  written  on  the  occasion  of  that 
election.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  prin- 
cipal electioneering  houses  of  the  candidates 
were  the  Fleece  (Banner  s),  and  Geoi^e's 
Coffee  House,  Castle  Street,  for  Mr.  Gas- 
coyne ;  the  Golden  Lion  (Forshaw's),  for 
Mr.  Pennant ;  and  the  Talbot,  Black  Horse, 
and  Rainbow,  for  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

The  Poll  Book,  &c.,  for  1796,  when  the  can- 
didates were  General  Tarleton  and  Colonel 
Gascoyne,  who  were  elected,  and  John 
Tarleton,  Esq.,  who  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Book  of  Addresses,  Squibs,  &c.,  of  that 
election. 

MiSCELTJLKEOUS   COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Brooke  stated,  that  between  30  and  40  years  ago,  a  ceremony  some- 
what similar  to  the  election  of  a  Mock  Mayor  in  Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 
used  to  take  place  annually  in  Liverpool.  On  eveiy  St.  Luke's  day,  18th 
October  (on  which  day  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  was  then  elected),  a  number 
of  working  men,  acting  as  a  kind  of  Mock  Corporation,  used  to  meet  at 
Page's  Tavern,  in  Roscoe  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Mock  Mayor. 
They  were  called  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  "  Asses*  Green,"  from  the 
circumstance  of  an  uninclosed  tract  qi  ground  being  then  in  front  of  the 
tavern,  extending  thence  to  the  west  side  of  Rodney  Street,  and  form- 
ing part  of  it.  After  the  election,  which  took  place  after  dark,  the  new 
"  Mayor  of  Asses'  Green"  underwent  the  ceremony  of  "  Chairing."  He 
was  carried  in  procession,  attended  by  drums  and  fifes,  with  colours,  and 
occasionally  torcnes,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable  crowd ;  and  the 
procession  proceeded  through  Roscoe  Street  and  Leece  Street,  into  Rodney 
Street,  and  when  it  arrived  about  ha1f-\vay  between  Leece  Street  and 
Ejiight  Street  it  made  a  halt,  and  *'  the  Corporation"  and  populace  sang 
••  Ood  save  the  King.**  They  used  to  halt  close  to  Mr.  Brooke  s  residence ; 
and  as  they  were  invariably  well  conducted,  and  as  he  considered  the  cere- 
mony hannless,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  *'  his  worship"  a  small  gratuity. 
The  procession  then  used  to  move  on  along  Rodney  Street  to  Enight  Street, 
down  the  latter  to  Roscoe  Street,  and  back  to  the  Tavern.  Mr.  Brooke 
also  stated,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ceremony  of 
electing  the  Mock  Mayor  of  Asses'  Green  was  an  ancient  one.    It  has  now 


been  discontinaed  for  many  years ;  the  last  time  that  he  could  recollect 
seeing  the  procession  was  on  St.  Luke's  day,  about  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Neill  mentioned,  that  of  the  original  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Athenseum,  established  in  1798,  only  three  now  survive. 

Dr.  Hume  read  a  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk,  intimating  that  the  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  had  agreed  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  the  Society  s  Collection,  at  the  apartments  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  and  Museum. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  John  Lreland  Blackbume,  Esq.,  of  Hale, 
suggesting  that  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Session  should  be  held  during 
the  day,  for  the  accommodation  of  non-resident  members ; 

It  was  moved  by  Hugh  Neill,  F.R.A.S.,  seconded  by  Richabd 
Bbooke,  F.S.A.,  and  resolved, — 

"  That  the  Societj,  approTing  and  recommending  the  principle  of  the  snggestion, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Council  for  consideration,  and  for  the  arrangement  of 
details  if  necessary.'* 

PAPER. 

The  Alleged  Royal  Visits  to  Liverpool. 
By  Joseph  Mayer^  F,S.A. 

It  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  that  any  one  sets  up  a  doubt,  or 
even  hints  at  the  want  of  historical  evidence  to  support  an  old,  and 
generally  received  tradition ;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this,  for  one 
half  the  world  never  ask  themselves  the  question  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  true,  or  whence  the  narrator  had  his  authority  for  the 
assertion.  On  the  contrary,  they  content  themselves  with  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence,  and  so  taking  it  for  granted,  tradition  often 
becomes,  in  course  of  time,  embodied  into  written  history,  and  is 
handed  down  by  after  writers  on  the  subject  as  fact.  Just  such  is 
the  case  in  the  subject  now  before  us;  where  various  writers  on  the 
early  history  of  Liverpool,  after  failing  to  make  it  a  British  or 
a  Boman  Station,  boldly  drag  in  Boyalty  to  fill  up  the  gap,  which 
they  vrished  could  have  been  occupied  by  a  British  Chieftain  or  a 
Boman  Emperor. 

But  surely  this  is  not  the  true  end  and  aim  of  History — to  bring 
forward  mere  imaginings  and  suppositions,  to  be  set  forth  in  fiiioh 
light  as  to  be  like  a  '*  Jack-o'-Lantem"  leading  us  into  a  quagmire  : 
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and  then,  on  the  return  of  thought,  we  find  that  we  have  been  misled, 
and  stand  upon  a  flimsey  coating  of  unconsolidated  rubbish. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  guidance  in  His- 
torical writing ;  but  I  must  say  that  at  the  present  day  too  much 
time  is  thrown  away  in  argument  on  subjects  that  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  higher  ends  that  ought  to  be  held  in  yiew  by 
every  one  who  undertakes  to  write  on  History.  And  however  fond 
we  may  be  of  doing  honor  to  our  home,  truth  should  not  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  doubt ;  as  it  is  far  better  to  be  accused  of 
"  the  sin  of  ignorance"  than  blamed  for  negligence. 

In  most  of  the  histories  of  Liverpool,  King  John  is  said  to  have 
visited  this  town  in  the  year  1206,  but  of  that  event  we  have  no 
positive  record,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  the  only  document  now 
preserved  being  one  in  the  Close  Rolls,  which  states  that  the  "King 
was  at  Lancaster  on  the  26th  of  February,  1206,  and  at  Chester  on 
the  28th  of  February  following.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  that  the  King  visited  Liverpool  on  his 
way  from  Lancaster  to  Chester ;  for  Liverpool  is  not  at  that  time 
named  at  all.  That  the  King  might  have  stayed  at  his  hunting-seat, 
in  the  Boyal  Forest  of  Toxteth,  is  probable ;  but  it  is  more  likely, 
I  think,  that  he  stayed  at  the  homestead  of  some  neighbouring 
Lord,  where  he  would  be  entertained  in  a  befitting  manner  as  a 
Sovereign,  than  that  he  should  visit  the  Castle  of  Liverpool,  even 
admitting  that  Castle  to  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time, 
which  we  have  very  poor  grounds  for  asserting. 

It  was  in  1208 — two  years  after  this  alleged  visit — that  John 
first  became  possessor  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  as  the  following 
document  shews : — 

"  John,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. — Know  ye  that  we  have 
granted,  and  by  our  present  Charter  have  confirmed,  to  Henry 
Fitz-Warine  of  Lancaster,  the  lands  which  King  Henry,  my 
father,  gave  to  Warine,  his  father,  for  his  services,  to  wit: 
Ravinesmoles,  Amnolnesdal,  and  the  French  Lea,  which  we 
have  given  to  him  in  exchange  for  Liverpul  and  Uplitherland, 
which   the  aforesaid   Henry,  my  father,  had  given  with  the 
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aforesaid  lands,  to  the  aforesaid  Warine^  his  father^  and  which 
the  said  Henry  hath  remised  to  us  and  our  heirs.  To  be 
holden  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  (on  payment  of)  20/  yearly,  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael^  for  all  service  and  exaction,  saving 
to  us  and  oar  heirs  the  wardships  and  marriages  of  the  heirs 
of  the  said  Henry,  in  manner  as  our  ancestors  used  to  have 
the  same,  when  Warine,  the  father  of  the  said  Henry,  did  the 
service  of  a  falconer  to  our  ancestors.  Wherefore  die  afore- 
said Henry,  and  his  heirs  after  him,  may  have  and  hold  the 
aforesaid  lands,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  of  us  and  our 
heirs,  by  the  aforesaid  service,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  ways  and 
paths,  in  meadows  and  feedings,  in  moors  and  marshes^  in 
waters  and  mills,  and  in  pools,  well  and  in  peace,  fireely  and 
quietly,  peaceably  and  honorably,  fully  and  entirely,  in  all 
places  and  things,  with  all  liberties  and  &ee  customs,  to  the 
aforesaid  lands  pertaining,  as  is  aforesaid. 

"  Witness, 

William,  Earl  Warenne, 

William,  Earl  of  Derby, 
"  S.  de  Quency,  Earl  of  Winchester, 
"  William  Bruhere, 
"  Gilbert  Fitz  Reinfare  (Eeinfrea), 
"  Thomas  Basset, 
"  Allan  Basset, 

Robert  de  Gros^ley  (Grezley), 

William  de  Oantilupe. 

"  Given  by  the  hand  of  Henry  de  Wells,  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  at  Winchester,  on  the  28  th  day  of  August  in  the  9th 
year  of  our  Reign." 

We  now  begin  to  find  that  the  King  saw  the  great  advantages 
that  would  flow  from  establishing  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mersey,  as  he  would  by  this  means  make  that  part  of  the  coast 
secure  against  the  attack  from  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
year,  he  ordered  his  vassals  in  Toxteth  to  settle  in  the  new  Town^ 
and  as  an  inducement  thereto,  gave  them  the  following  grant : — 

"Carta  Regis  Johannis. 

'*  Rex  om'ib*  qui  burgagia  ap'  villam  de  Liv'pul  h're  volu'int 
&c.  Sciatis  quod  c.cessim*  om'ib"  qui  burgagia  ap'  Liv'pul 
cep'int  q^  ha'nt  omnes  libertates  et  lib^'as  c.  suetudines  in  villa 
de  Liv'pul  quas  aliquis  lib.  burg,  sup*  mare  h't  in  t'ra  n  ra. 
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Et  i'o  Tob.  mandam'  q*^  secure  et  in  pace  n  ra  iliac  veniatis 
ad  bnrgagia  n'ra  recipienda  et  hospitanda.  £t  in  hujs  rei 
testim^  has  litt'as  n'ras  patentes  vob.  transmittm*.  T.  Sim.  de 
Patesh.  ap'  Wint.  xxvij  die  Aug.  anno  r.  n.  jx<>. — ^p.  Sim.  de 
Patesh."* 

Translation. 

"  The  King  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  have  burgages  at 
the  town  of  Liverpul  &c.  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  to 
all  who  shall  take  burgages  at  Liverpul  that  they  sheJl  have  all 
liberties  and  free  customs  in  the  town  of  Liverpul  which  any 
free  borough  on  the  sea  hath  in  our  land.  And  we  therefore 
command  you,  that  securely  and  in  our  peace  you  come  there 
to  receive  and  inhabit  our  burgages. — ^And  in  testimony  hereof 
we  send  you  these  our  letters  patent.  Witness  Simon  de 
Pateshill  at  Winchester  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August  in 
the  ninth  year  of  our  reign.    By  Simon  de  Pateshill." 

Thus  it  was  made  a  free  Burgh.  We  must  mention,  however,  that  it 
is  asserted  that  in  the  4th  year  of  this  reign,  1203,  certain  repairs 
were  made  of  the  Castle  of  Liverpool ;  but  so  inexpensive  were 
they,  that  it  must  either  have  been  lately  erected  and  required  few 
repairs,  or  else  the  record  alludes  to  some  small  tower  of  defence ; 
as,  in  the  same  year,  we  find  there  were  much  larger  works  doue  at 
West  Derby  Casde. 

I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  evidence 
adduced,  there  is  very  little  foundation  for  the  belief  that  his 
Majesty,  King  John,  visited  Liverpool  at  this  time ;  and  certainly 
he  did  not  do  so  on  his  return  from  Ireland  at  a  later  period  of 
his  reign. 

Now  let  us  see  what  authority  we  have  for  the  assertion  that 
King  William  the  Third  visited  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Ireland 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  plenty  of  documentary  evidence  that 
Liverpool  was  not  such  a  place  as  would  tempt  a  King  to  go  out  of 

*  Copied  from  a  Transcript  in  the  Beooids  of  the  Corporation  of  LiTerpool,  which 
was  taken  from  the  original  Record  of  Chancery  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Bot.  Pat.  9  Joh.  No.  80.— J.  M. 
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his  way  to  see  it,  at  a  time  when  the  dismemberment  of  part  of  his 
Kingdom  was  threatened,  and  his  snbjects  in  Ireland  in  rebellion 
against  him.  The  safety  of  all  depended  upon  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  being  taken  on  the  spot.  Nay,  would  he  not 
have  been  blamed  for  imprudence  in  delay,  had  he  spent  his  time  in 
visits  of  condescension  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  field, 
inspecting  his  troops ;  which  were  then  waiting  for  him  at  Hoylake, 
the  place  of  embarkation.  Liverpool  at  that  time  was  not  con- 
sidered a  safe  harbour  "  by  reason  of  the  strong  tydes  that  run 
here  ;"*  besides  which,  there  were  many  reasons  why  Liverpool  was 
not  chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous — amongst  which  was  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  provisions  for  the  army  in  that  neigbour- 
hood,  as  the  country  was  for  the  most  part  an  uncultivated  waste  for 
many  miles  round  on  this  side  of  the  Mersey ;  entirely  without  roads 
and  the  necessary  means  of  conveyance.  This  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  authorities  of  that  day,  and  we  find  some  time 
before  that  orders  were  given  to  the  Commissariat,  as  follows  : — 

"  Instructions  to  be  observed  by  Godphrey  Bichards,  Pur- 
veyo'  of  their  Majs*^**  Train. 

"  Tou  shall  w*^  all  convenient  speed  repair  into  England 
p'ticular  into  county  of  Lancaster  and  y®  adjacent  there  to 
bargain  for  and  buy  att  the  chepest  rates  &  in  y®  most  conve- 
nient place  or  places  for  shipping  off  &  transportation  to 
Belfast  in  this  pvince  such  &  so  great  a  quantity  of  good 
cleane  dry  and  wholesome  oates  as  may  be  a  convenient  supply 
in  y®  season  for  y®  Horses  of  their  Maj*^®*  Train.  And  if 
y®  may  not  be  had  in  &  about  Lancashire  for  &  at  a  reason- 
able Price  you  are  to  use  all  Expedition  in  repairing  to 
Milford  haven  and  the  country  adjacent  their  to  buy  ye  said 
quantity  of  y®  said  grain  in  which  yo'*  shall  use  yo'  utmost 
care,  skill,  &  Diligence. 

"And  for  a  supply  of  money  to  buy  or  purchas  the  said 
quantity  of  oates  yo'*  shall  have  &  recieve  a  lett'  of  creadite 
directed  to  y®  Hono^'®  S'  Henry  Goodrich  Enight  &  Barr** 
L*  Genrall  of  their  Maj**®*  Ordinance  &  y®  rest  of  y®  principal! 
officers  of  y®  same  to  supply  yo"  with  any  sum  to  any  place 

*  See  CollinB' Great  Britain  Coasting  Pilot. 
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for  y^  purpose  aforesaid  not  exceeding  three  Hundred  Pounds 
starling.  And  in  regard  expedition  is  to  be  used  in  y*  s*  ser- 
vice for  y®  better  pformance  thereof  yo'*  shall  also  reseive  a 
warr"  for  one  of  y*  ships  now  in  their  Maj***"  service  to 
Transport  y®  said  oates  into  y®  s*  Towne  of  Belfast  of  35  Tuns 
or  thereabouts. 

"  Tou  shall  also  observe  such  i^ther  ord"  &  Instructions 
as  from  tyme  to  tyme  yo"  shall  recieve  of  me  or  shall  be 
sent  yo^  by  S'  Henry  Goodrich  &  the  rest  of  the  Frincipall 
Officers  of  y*  Ordinance  before  mentioned.  Given  att  y*  head 
Quarters  at  Lisbome  this  8th  of  January  1*689  in  y®  first  yeare 
of  their  Maj*^  Baine  &c. 

"  SCHOMBERG." 

Let  us  now  trace  the  records  of  the  Boyal  progress,  and  we  shall 
find  it  stated  that  King  William  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1690  ;  slept  at  Peel  Hall,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Boger  Whiteley,  near 
Tarvin,  on  the  9th ;  and  the  next  day  we  find  him  at  Chester,  and 
being  Sunday  morning,  attending  Divine  Service  at  the  Cathedral. 
From  thence,  the  same  afternoon,  he  travelled  to  Gayton  Hall,  near 
Parkgate,  the  mansion  of  William  Glegg,  Esq.,  where  he  stayed 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  ;*  and  the  next  morning,  commanding 
Mr.  Glegg  to  kneel  before  him,  he  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  sword,  and  putting  out  his  band,  raised  him  as  Sir  William 
Glegg.  Departing  from  Gayton,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Leasowes ;  and  the  troops  striking  their  tents,  were  put  in  motion, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  Boyal  Fleet  (at  a  point  since  called 
the  King's  Gap)  lying  on  the  Lake,  and  sailed  out  with  the  tide 
at  noonday. 

The  following  order  corroborates  the  date  of  the  King  s  staying 
at  Gayton : — 

"  By  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  order,  dated  at  Gayton  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  1690 : — ^I  doe  discharge  you  William  Beymer 
(flFormerly)  Edward  Tarlton  master  of  the  James  of  Liverpoole 
from  his  said  Majesties  service,  and  you  are  hereby  discharged 

•  It  WM  daring  his  stay  at  Gayton  that  the  King  granted  to  Sir  William  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  the  free  fishery  of  the  River  Dee,  which  right  is  now  exercised  hy  his  descendants. 
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from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  Given  at  my  office  at  Hoy- 
lake  this  Eleventh  day  of  August  Anno  domini  One  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety. 

"  Sam"  Atkinson." 

"  To  William  Reymer  (fformerly) 
Edward  Tarlton  master  of  the 
James  of  Liverpool."* 

This  Edward  Tarlton  was  the  person  who  piloted  the  King's 
vessel  from  Hoylake  to  Carrickfergus. 

We  have,  down  to  the  present  time,  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  those  days,  and  see  the  time  it  took  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  King's  highroad.  How  then  would  it  be  possible,  as 
has  been  alleged  by  various  writers,  that  the  Eang  with  his  retinue 
could  pass  either  from  Chester  to  Liverpool  and  then  to  Gayton,  or 
from  Gayton  to  Liverpool  and  then  to  Hoylake  in  one  day,  over  a 
cross  country,  where  there  were  only  agricultural  roads,  and  having 
on  either  supposition,  to  cross  and  recross  the  river  Mersey  ?  The 
accomplishment  of  so  much  would  be  ahnost  an  impossibiUty  at 
that  time,  and  a  good  day's  work  at  the  present  time,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  we  now  possess  of  good  and  nearly  direct  roads 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  I  think,  on  looking  at  the  large  tract 
of  country  which  would  have  to  be  traversed  by  the  Bang,  and  the 


*  Copied  from  the  original  document  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  a 
descendant  of  the  Tarltons.  But,  for  the  above  sendee  and  others  rendered  the  King,  we 
find  that  Edward  Tarlton  never  received  his  due  reward ;  and  his  widow,  petitioning  the 
Parliament,  received  the  following  order — ^though  never  paid  :-^ 

**  Transport  Office,  Ang.  20, 1695. 
«  No.  262. 

*'  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  y*  seaventh  year  of  his  Ma*^  Beign 
y*  Comm"  of  Transportacon  are  Impowered  and  Directed  to  make  out  anthentick  De- 
bentores  for  all  and  every  the  Shir  <§  hired  for  Transporting  Forces,  Ammnnicon  and 
Provisions,  for  redneeing  y«  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  its  due  obedience  to  his  Ma^*.  We 
y«  said  Comm"  doe  eertifie  that  there  is  dne  to  the  Ship  Wheel  of  ffortnne,  Balph 
Standish  M'  the  same  of  fourtey  three  Pounds  &  Eight  Shillings  as  appears  by  an 
aec*  stated  in  y*  Books  of  this  office,  and  is  hereby  to  be  p^  to  Mrs.  Ann  Tarlton  or  her 
assignes  for  y*  use  of  y*  owners  of  said  ship. 

*'  Sam.  Atkivsok, 
**  Entered  in  y*  Auditors  Office  **  Akth.  Duncombs, 

p»  order  y*  Comm  ««  Bob**Hxnxt, 

JoHK  Hbhlt."  «*Tho:  Hopkins." 
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means  at  hand  for  doing  it,  that  difiQculties  would  be  presented 
which  would  at  once  have  deterred  his  Majesty  from  attempting  it : 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  could  have  no  special  object  in  view  in 
visiting  such  a  poor  and  insignificant  town  as  Liverpool  then  was. 
And  if  it  was  undertaken  at  all,  it  must  have  been  on  the  way  from 
Chester  to  Gay  ton,  where  the  distance  would  have  been  nearly  80 
miles,  as  there  certainly  would  not  have  been  time  to  do  it  the  next 
day  from  Gayton,  before  high  water,  at  which  time  the  King  and 
his  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Lake. 

By  a  computation  of  the  state  of  the  tide  on  the  1 0th  of  June, 
1690,  old  style,  I  find  it  was  high  water  at  Hoylake  or  Liverpool  at 
nine  o'clock,  a.m.  ;  but  we  now  find,  by  the  alteration  in  time 
of  flowing  of  the  tides,  that,  by  the  present  computation  of  rise  and 
.  flow,  it  would  have  been  twenty-two  minutes  past  eleven.  The  former 
computation  is,  however,  no  doubt  correct;  as  we  find  that  the 
King's  sl^p,  on  board  of  which  his  Majesty  was,  grounded  on  a 
Bank  near  the  Point  of  Ayre,  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  about  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  This  being  the  low  water  of  a  spring 
tide,  his  vessel  did  not  get  off  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards ; 
and  the  Bank  has  ever  since  been  called  ^'  King  William's  Bank." 

On  these  data,  therefore,  my  conviction  is,  that  neither  King  John 
nor  William  the  Third,  nor  indeed  any  other  Sovereign  of  these 
Bealms,  visited  Liverpool ;  until  the  time  just  now  passed,  when 
Her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  was  pleased  to  honor 
the  town  with  her  august  presence  on  the  ninth  day  of  last  month. 
Her  loyal  and  faithfril  subjects  vied  with  each  other  to  receive  her 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  homage  and  affection,  as  became 
a  great  people  to  a  great  Queen ;  and  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty, 
we  shall  long  remember  the  satisfaction  which  she  expressed  at  the 
view  of  the  mighty  works  raised  on  the  site  of  the  once  small  fish- 
ing village,  and  the  great  signs  of  progress  still  carrying  on  in  this 
"  city  of  ships." 

The  annexed  lUnstnition, — representing  the  Box  which  contained  the  address  presented 
to  the  Qaeen  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council, — ^is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Mayer,  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 


SECOND    MEETING. 


Collegiate  Inatitution,  8tli  December,  1851. 


John  Eobson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


PROCEEDINQS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Certificates  of  eight  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read  for  the 
first  time. 

The  following  was  enrolled  a  Member,  without  election  or  entrance  fee, 
in  accordance  with  Bye-law  of  28th  November,  1849 : — 

Sir  John  Bent,  late  Major  of  liverpooL 

The  following  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members : — 

Cornelius  Bourne,  of  Stalmine  Hall,  Preston. 

Rev.  Peter  Steele  Dale,  M.A.,  Hill  House,  Higher  Tranmere. 

Bobert  Norris  Dale,  Id,  Exchange  Street  East. 

James  Edgar,  6,  Wesley  Street,  Toxteth  Park. 

Wi]l]aia.John  Hammond,  Swift  Coiut,  11,  Castle  Street 

John  Hodgson  Hinde,  0,  Saville  Bow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 

Acton  House,  Felton,  Northumberland. 
Joseph  Perrin,  15,  Prince's  Street,  Manchester. 
Bev.  Wm.  Thomber,  B.A.,  Blackpool. 
John  Abraham  Tinne,  Briarley,  Aigburth,  and  Bank  Chambers, 

8,  Cook  Street,  liyeipool. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

1.  From  the  Societies. 

Communications  made  to  the  Society.   No.  1. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  litemry  and  Philosophical 

Society  of  Liyerpool,  No.  6. 
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S.  From  individual  Donors. 

John  Mather,  Esq.  Ormerod*s  History  of  the  Comity  Palatine  of 

Chester,  3  vols.  fol.  1819. 

Jos.  Guyton,  Esq.  A  Black-letter  Bible,  of  the  date  1561. 

Miss  Chambers.  Observations  on  Meteorology,  by  J.  H.  Cham- 

bers, of  the  46th  Begiment 

John  Harland,  Esq.  Newspaper  Cuttings  of  yarious  Antiquarian 

articles. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  M.A.  Three  Etchings  of  Paintings  in  distemper, 

foimd  on  the  walls  of  Gawsworth  Church, 
during  the  alterations  now  going  on  there. 

1.  St.  Christopher  canying  the  infant  Christ 
over  a  river.  He  walks  on  the  water, 
supporting  himself  by  his  stick.  The 
background  is  filled  up  with  various  figures, 
amongst  which  is  a  church,  with  bell  m  the 
turret,  &c.,  and  in  firont  stands  a  nun,  in 
the  usual  costxune,  with  fiagellum  and 
rosary.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  lan- 
tern, to  direct  the  saint,  should  he  want 
light. 

2.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  princess  is  on  her  knees,  and 
before  her  a  lamb.  Further  off  is  a  walled 
town,  with  the  king  and  queen  looking 
over  the  gateway. 

8.  The  General  Judgment 

The  following  Articles  were  Exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  A  large  collection,  consisting  of  33  silver  and 
of  Sefton^Vice  President.      47  copper  coins,  found  on  the  estate  of  his 

lordship,  at  a  form  called  "  The  Old  Sprink,'* 
in  the  parish  of  Torbock,  in  the  year  1888. 
They  include  several  of  die  emperors,  Ves- 
pasian, Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  others,  with 
one  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  inscribed 
"  IvLtA.  AvovsTA.  Tm.  AvGvsTi.  F. ;"  on 
the  reverse,  "  R.  Venvs.  Avgvst." 

By  J.  A.  Graham,  Four  charms  or  amulets  of  parchment,  nearly 

M.R.C.S.L.  seven  inches  long,  by  four  broad,  on  whim 

are  written  sentences  from  the  Koran.^- 
These  were  taken  from  the  persons  of  the 


gii:" zs  [f.;?!!!:?  ;:j'  m;csii)a3 ,  ^iEiiaraoiau. 
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By  Miss  Okill. 
By  Dr.  Eendiick. 


By  Eichard  Brooke, 
F.S.A. 


Malay  pirates  danng  the  late  expedition  up 
the  rivers  of  Borneo,  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  H.M.  ship  Royalist. 

An  early  Map  of  Lancashire  (from  Speed), 
by  Henry  Overton. 

A  Horn-book  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
Pulpit  Bible  used  at  Hill-CM  Chapel,  date 
1683. 

Various  Dra'wings  in  iUustration  of  his  paper. 

A  Bill  of  Lading,  dated  1st  February,  1766, 
for  24  male  and  6  female  slaves,  shipped  at 
the  bar  of  Senegal  for  Georgia,  S.  Carolina, 
by  the  Ship  Maryborough,  Capt.  David 
Morton.  The  slaves  were  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Broughton  and  Smith,  of  Georgia. 
The  bill  was  one  of  those  used  when  liver- 
pool  participated  largely,  but  in  common 
with  other  seaports  of  England,  in  the 
African  slave  trade. 


By  Joseph  Guyton,  Esq. 


Fossil  bones  found  at  Sazmundham,  in  Suffolk. 
They  are  so  numerous  as  to  become  an 
article  of  use  in  agriculture. 

Two  pieces  of  copper,  similar  to  the  gold 
fibui®  usually  found  in  Britain.  These 
are  used  on  the  coast  of  Manilla  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  country. 

By  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.    Sketches  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, viz.  :— 

From  St.  Andrews,  5  ;  Foulis  Church,  8 ; 
Arbroath  Abbey,  3 ;  Bangor,  1 ;  Bebing- 
ton,  1 ;  Chester,  8 ;  EUesmere,  1 ;  Fumess 
Abbey,  1 ;  Invergarvie,  2. 

Lithographed  portrait  of  Kossuth. — Artist, 
Thos.  Skaife. 

Proofs  of  his  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Halls  in 
Lancashire. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  An  ancient  deed,  historically  interesting  as 
relating  to  the  original  quay;  the  first  accommodation  given  by 
Liverpool  to  the  ships  which  traded  with  the  port.  The  document  is 
entitled — "  Lease  of  Gorsy  fields  for  ever,  payg  6/8  ground  rent ;" 
and  endorsed,  ''M"^  that  possessyon  &  seasyn  was  taken  Adeliv'ed  by 
the  attomes  w^hin  wrytten  in  the  p.sence  of  these  p.sones  folowynge 
viz  Robert  Corbett  Rauffe  Jameson  Rauffe  Egekers  Thom*s  Engle- 
felde  cum  aHis." 

"  This  indenture  made  the  xijth  daye  of  August  in  the  thyrd 


By  Dr.  Hume. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer,  Esq. 
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yere  of  the  raigue  of  o'  Soveraigne  ladie  Elizabeth  by  the 
grace  of  God  Quyne  of  England  France  and  Ireland  defend*"  of 
the  fiedth  &c.  Betwyxte  Banff  Sekerstoni"  Mayre  of  the  Quynes 
Majesties  borough  and  porttowne  of  liv^rpole  in  the  com*  of 
Lancast'  his  brether  and  cominaltie  upon  the  oone  p.tie,  and  Thomas 
Secomm*  of  the  same  towne  &  countie  gentylman  upon  thoder  p.tie 
Wyttenessyth  y*  whereas  William  More*  esq*er  in  thoose  dayes  past 
mayre  of  liv'pole  aforsaid  his  brether  and  cominaltie  of  oone  hoUe 
mynde  consent  &  assent  dyd  gyve  graunte  &  by  they'  dede  sufficient 
in  the  law  confirmed  unto  Hugh  Davidson  late  of  liv*pole  barcker 
deceased  &  to  his  heyrs  and  assignes  in  a  fee  ferme  for  ev'  all 
thoose  lands  wheche  they  had  laying  and  beyng  at  the  eastende 
of  the  galow  fold  soe  eastwarde  to  a  cloose  callid  the  Gorstie 
heygh  in  leingh  &  in  breade  from  the  lands  of  Richard  Starckie 
esquier  unto  the  heath  &  a  long  diche  callid  the  common  diche  upon 
the  sowth  p.tie  of  the  sayd  galow  felde  and  soe  extendyth  eastward 
unto  the  sowth  comell  of  the  sayd  Gorstie  heish  whiche  lands 
by  gud  and  just  conveyhance  in  the  law  discendid  unto  Gilbert 
Hughson  oone  of  the  sons  legitimate  of  the  sayd  Hugh  Davidson 
w^  Gilbert  havyng  the  right  thearein  for  a  certen  somme  of 
monieys  &  other  causes  hym  movying  haath  as  well  bargayned 
sold  gyvyn  grauntyd  surrendred  assigned  and  delivered  the  sayd 
lands  wyth  thapp'tun'nce  &  all  the  wiytyngs  thereof,  as  all  that 
his  ryght  terme  tytle  int'st  possession  &  demaunde  whatsoev' 
unto  the  sayd  Thomas  his  heyre  &  assignes  for  ever.  In  corroba- 
raconn  &  p.fourmanconn  whereof  the  forsayd  Eauff  Sekerston  mayre 
aforesayd  nis  brether  &  cominaltie  have  gyvyn  grauntyd  &  confyrmed 
&  be  theise  p.'nts  doe  frelie  give  graunte  and  by  this  theyr  dede 
confirme  unto  the  sayd  Thomas  Secom  all  &  ev'ie  thoose  the  same 
lands  as  they  be  wyth  the  bounds  mayred  in  manV  and  fourme 
before  in  theise  p*nts  expressed  &  specified.  To  have  and  to  hold 
all  the  sayd  lands  wyth  thapp'tn  nee  theareto  belongyng  wythall 
&  singler  the  liberties  commodities  easements  p.fets  &  aU  &  singler 
other  thadvauntages  to  the  same  in  anywise  blongyng  to  the  sayd 
Thomas  Secom  his  heyrs  and  assigns   &   to   his   and  they'  use 


*  WiUiam  More  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  15th  Henry  VIU.  A.D.  1523. 
Thomas  Secom,        ditto        ditto,  5th  Elizabeth,  1562. 

Banff  SeckerstoDy      ditto        ditto,         drd  and  4th  Edward  VI.  1550. 
Ditto,  second  time,  4ih  Elizabeth,  1561. 

The  Gallow  field  was  situated  on  the  Nortli  side  of  Shaw's  Brow,  and  the  East  side  of 
the  Pool,  now  Byrom  Street  In  the  South-west  comer  of  the  field  stood  the  Townsend 
cross,  at  the  end  of  the  Bridge  which  was  erected  over  the  Pool  at  the  extremity  of 
Dale  Street 

Whilst  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  press,  all  the  houses  on  the  side  of  Shaw's 
Brow  adjoining  St.  John's  Chnrch-yaid,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  TiUage  of  Saint 
John*s,  as  it  was  caUed,  are  being  removed,  in  order  to  improve  the  locality.  The 
remains  of  the  very  extensive  Potteries  which  once  occupied  that  site  are  swept  away ;  so 
that  the  only  remnant  now  standing  is  the  oon  (kiln),  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Shaw's  Brow,  now  occupied  as  an  emery  mill  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Church  Street 
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in  a  fee  fenne  for  ever.  Yeldyng  therfare  yerelie  to  the  sajd 
Kauff  Seckerston  majre  his  brether  cominaltLe  &  to  they'  sacces- 
80*^8  &  assignes  six  shyljngs  eyght  pence  of  gud  &  lawful!  money  of. 
England  at  the  feasts  of  Sayncte  Michaell  tharchungell  &  at  the 
Annonci'con  of  the  blessed  viigin  S.  Marie  by  evonn  porc'ons  w*^ 
yerelie  Rente  of  vj  s  &  yiij  d  amongyst  thother  annnall  rents  of  the 
sayd  towne  is  to  be  employed  to  &  for  the  use  and  p.servac'on  of 
the  kayegh  in  the  portte  &  havon  of  liv'pole  defence  &  maynten*nce 
of  they  walles  on  the  "westseasyde  theare:  for  the  rep.ac'on  and 
amendement  of  the  pay'^ents  as  w"  w^howte  the  strets  of  the 
sayd  towne  as  of  they  strets  wythin  the  towne  wy th  other  Bep.ac^ons 
necessarie  to  the  common  hall  theare:  and  for  wante  of  rente  paym^ 
and  noe  sufficient  distresse  to  be  had  &  found  in  &  upon  they  sayd 
lande  wythin  twelve  dayes  next  after  any  of  they  feasts  and  dayes 
it  oughe  to  be  payed  at  the  sayd  Eente  and  Rents  w^  th*arreragies 
thearof  if  eny  be  lawfullie  demauiidyd  &  askyd  Than  it  shalbQ 
lawfull  to  &  for  the  sayed  mayre  that  tyme  beyng  his  brether 
cominaltie  they'  successo"  &  assignes  to  reentre  &  the  same  lands 
wli  thapp'tunce  &  other  theye  p.misse  have  agane  &  repoesede 
as  in  they'  form'  eastate  this  dede  indentid  or  eny  &yng  thearein  con- 
teigned  to  the  contrarie  in  eny  wyse  not  wythstandyng:  and  the  said 
Banff  Sekerston  mayre  his  brether  cominaltie  successo"  &  assignes 
they  sayd  lands  and  othey  they  p.misses  wyth  thapp*tn*nce  unto 
the  sayd  Thomas  his  heyre  &  assignes  in  man'  &  fourme  as  is 
afore  spe^ied  agaynst  al  folkis  shall  awarand  &  defende  by  thiese 
p.sents  for  ever.  And  furthermore  knowe  the  sayd  Rauff  Sekerston 
mayre  hys  brether  &  cominaltie  to  have  constituted  ordeyned  and  in 
they'  place  have  putt  they'  faytMull  in  Christ  Ric'  Hannson  & 
John  Heygh  their  lawfull  attorneys  in  to  the  sayd  lands  &  other 
they  p.miss  wyth  thapp'rtn*nce  to  entre  for  theyme  &  in  theyr  name 
&  thearin  to  take  possession  &  seasyn  fullie  and  peaceablie:  And  the 
full  &  peaceable  possession  &  season  thearof  soe  takyn  to  gyve  A 
deliv'  unto  the  sayd  Thomas  Secom  or  his  certen  attorney  to  have 
&  to  bold  to  the  same  Thomas  Secom  his  heyrs  &  assigns  for  ev' 
accordyng  to  the  streng^  fourme  and  effecte  of  this  p.nte  dede  to  hym 
theareof  made  and  for  thaccomplishment  &  true  p.fourmac*on  of  all 
and  singler  they  i>'miss*  as  well  upon  the  oone  p.tie  as  upon  the 
other  before  in  this  present  dede  indentid  expressed  &  specified  they 
sayd  pties  &  ayther  of  theyme  stand  bounden  to  the  other  by  this 
one  p  nte  dede  in  the  somme  of  fyftie  pounds  of  gud  and  leafuU 
money  of  England.  In  wytteness  wheareof  to  tne  one  p.tie  of 
thiese  ^.sents  Remagnyng  wyth  the  sayd  Thomas  Secom  his  heyrs 
and  assignes  the  sayd  Rauff  Sekerston  mayre  his  brether  &  cominaltie 
have  affixed  and  putt  the  common  sealle  of  the  sayd  borough  & 
portteowne  of  liv'pole  aforesayd  yevyn  the  daye  &  yere  first  above 
expressd  and  specified.*** 

*  This  is  pxinted  from  a  transcript,  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  absence  of  types  to  indicate  the  contractions,  they  hare  been  represented  approxi- 
mately by  the  ordinary  marks. 
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A  fmgraent  of  a  seal  of  red  wax  is  appended,  being  a  portion  of  the 
common  seal  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  bird  with 

a  part  of  the  legend COM and  beneath,  apparently  n^n  sl  scroU. 

issuing  from  the  bird's  beak,  lOH**  This  is  the  third  document  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mayer  having  the  ancient  seal  of  the  corporation  appended,  aU  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  beendestroyed  or  lost. 

Mr.  Mayer  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from 
Thomas  Tobin,  Esq.,  of  Ballincollig,  near  Cork,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Tobin  stated  that  he  was  clearing  out  the  rubbish  from 
the  old  castle  at  Ballincollig,  and  adopting  other  means  for  its  careful 
preservation. 

PAPERS. 

I. — ^An  Account  of  Warrington  Siege,  A.D.  1643;  and  of  some 
Manuscripts  of  that  Period  recently  discovered  at 
•  Houghton  Green,  near  Warrington, 

By  James  Kendrick^  M,D. 

The  following  narrative  of  local  history  has  been  prompted  by  the  recent 
discovery  at  Houghton- Green,  near  Wamngton,  of  a  number  of  original 
manuscripts,  so  closely  connected  with  the  military  transactions  in  this 
part  of  our  county,  during  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  the  First  and  his 
parliament,  as  to  come  peculiarly  under  the  province  of  this  Society  for 
notice.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  warrants  or  precepts  for  the  supply 
of  forage,  provisions,  and  money  to  the  troops  of  the  party  in  power,  alter- 
nately Koyalist  and  Parliamentarian.  A  few  only  of  the  documents  are  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation;  the  remainder  have  suffered  much  from  the 
attacks  of  mice  or  insects,  but  about  thirty  can  without  difficulty  be  deciphered. 
The  whole  were  discovered  in  the  month  of  May  last,  in  the  roof  of  an 
ancient  farm-house  at  Houghton-Green,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  distant 
from  Warrington.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  chamber  floor  of  the  house 
in  question,  was  a  walled-up  cavity,  apparently  intended  for  concealment, 
and  in  the  thatch  immediately  covering  this  the  manuscripts  were  found, 
tied  together  with  a  piece  of  cord.  The  house  appears  to  have  formerly 
been  the  residence  of  Thomas  Sargeant,  who  in  1640  was  constable  of 
Houghton,  and  at  a  subseqent  period  served  the  same  office  for  Southworth 
with  Croft  adjacent  In  all  probability,  the  varying  occupation  of  the 
district  by  Parliamentarians  and  Royalists,  led  to  his  wary  concealment  in 
the  thatch  of  his  house,  of  these  evidences  of  liis  implication  with  the 
Royalist  cause^* 

*  Tlie  annexed  Plnte  is  a  representation  of  tlie  })oa»e  at  Ilougliton  Green.     Tlu>  letter 
(A)  shews  the  situiitinn  of  iJie  eiivity  in  wliicli  the  tlnrumeuia  w.Te  found. 
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The  members  of  this  Society  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  localities  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer.  This  will  be  sufficient 
apology  for  my  offering  to  their  notice  a  few  illustrative  sketches,  taken  on 
the  spot.  By  their  means  I  hope  to  present  the  subject  more  definitely 
than  I  could  do  without  their  assistance. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  short  paper,  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  documents  now  brought  to  light.  I  have,  therefore  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  transcribed  them,  and  offer  the  copy  to  the  Society  for  accept- 
ance.* A  few  I  shall  read  at  length,  with  a  view  of  rendering  more  complete 
the  immediate  object  of  my  present  paper,  which  is  to  produce  all  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on 

Wabrington  Siege,  A.D.  1643. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  (January,  1641 — 42)  when  King  Charles 
the  First  withdrew  from  his  Parliament  and  repaired  to  York,  the  eyes  of 
his  Council  were  directed  to  Warrington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  the 
most  fitting  rallying-point  for  the  royalist  adherents.  It  was  therefore 
selected  as  the  spot  where  the  first  open  declaration  of  war,  the  raising  of 
the  Eing*s  standard,  should  take  place ;  axLd  that  "  all  but  royal  subject" 
James,  Lord  Strange,  (shortly  afterwards  by  the  death  of  his  father,  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby,)  was  dispatched  to  Warrington,  as  the  centre  of  the  loyal 
counties  of  York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Salop,  and 
Nottingham,  and  of  North  Wales.  The  Earl  is  said  to  have  speedily  raised 
twenty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  loyal  to  their  Sovereign.  But  enemies 
amongst  the  courtiers  who  remained  with  the  King  at  York,  poisoned  the 
ear  of  his  M^esty  with  unjust  suspicions  of  his  lordship's  truth  and  loyalty, 
and  this  led  to  the  royal  standard  being  first  displayed  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  22nd  of  August  1642. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  however,  still  made  Warrington  his  head  quarters, 
and  it  was  from  thence  that  on  the  24th  of  September  following,  he  led 
4000  foot,  200  dragoons,  100  horsemen,  and  7  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the 
siege  of  Manchester,  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Parliament.  It  is  well- 
known  that  his  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Leading  his  discomfited  forces 
to  join  the  King  at  Shrewsbury,  they  formed  part  of  the  Royalist  army  at 
the  battle  of  Edge-Hill  on  the  23rd  of  October  following.     The  Earl  him- 

*  At  the  close  of  this  Paper  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  tlie  documents. 
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self  had  unwillingly  returned  to  Warrington,  to  raise,  at  his  own  expense, 
new  leyiee ;  and  with  these  in  the  early  part  of  Novemher  he  laid  siege  to 
Birmingham,  but  again  unsuccessful,  the  end  of  the  month  finds  him  with 
his  troops  in  garrison  at  Warrington. 

It  was  here,  and  about  this  period,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  returned  an 
indignant  refusal  to  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Parliament,  that  if  his  Lord- 
ship would  engage  in  their  good  cause,  he  should  have  command  equal  to 

his  own  ffreatness,  or  any  of  his  ancestors.  **The  purport  of  these  letters,** 
says  the  historian*  of  the  'House  of  Stanley'  '^raised  a  greater  indignation 
in  his  lordship  than  all  the  slights  and  indignations  he  had  received  at  court, 
whereupon  he  vouchsafed  them  no  other  answer  than  that  he  gave  to  the 
Colonel  who  brought  the  message — 'Pray  tell  the  gentlemen  at  Manchester, 
and  let  them  tell  the  gendemen  at  London,  that  when  they  hear  I  turn 
traitor,  I  shall  hearken  to  their  proposition,  till  then  if  I  receive  any  other 
papers  of  this  nature,  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  him  who  brings  them.*** 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  during  his  sojourn  at  Warrington,  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  occupied  a  low  thatched  house  on  the  south  side  of  Church 
Street  It  is  still  standing,  and  known  as  *'  The  EarFs  Lodgings,**  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  is  the  identical  "Norris  Tenement*'  bequeathed 
in  1621  by  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  for  the  keeping  in  repairf  of 
Warrington  Bridge.^ 

The  Letter  of  Thomas  Jesland,  of  Atherton,  in  Lancashire,  to  a  Bev. 

Divine  in  London,  under  date  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1642,§  says,  ''The 
Lord  Strange,  now  Earle  of  Derbie^  is  the  great  ringleader  of  the  Popish 
faction  and  Malignant  partie  and  keepes  his  rendezvous  at  Warrington, 
whither  great  multitudes  of  ill-affected  people  both  out  of  Laneathire  and 
Cheshire  doe  daily  resort,  it  lying  upon  the  frontiers  of  both.  They  make 
daily  great  spoile  in  the  country,  which  hath  now  awakened,  and  so  incensed 
them,  that  tney  are,  tide-death  tide-life,  resolved  to  endure  it  no  longer." 

*  John  Seacome,  house-Bteward  to  WilUam,  ninth  earl  of  Derby. 

f  See  Dr.  Euerden's  HSS.  in  the  Chetham  College  Library,  Manchester,  vol  ii  p.  607. 

I  On  the  opposite  side  of  Church  Street  is  another  ancient  edifice,  now  oonTerted  into 
a  tavern,  and  known  as  tbe  **  General  Wolfe,"  prior  to  which  it  bore  the  sign  of  the 
"  Spotted  Leopard."  It  still,  however,  retains  its  name  of  "  Cromwell's  Lodgings;**  and 
here  the  future  Protector  is  traditionally  said  to  have  resided  for  three  days,  when  in 
August,  1648,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Scots  army  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  At 
Warrington  be  captured  idl  their  foot,  to  the  number  of  4000,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  the  cavalry.  It  is  further  asserted,  and  with  every  probability  of  truth,  that  CromweU 
attended  divine  worship  at  the  ancient  Dissenting  (Baptist)  Chapel  at  HUl-ClifT,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  firom  Warrington,  and  that  one  of  his  soldiers  occupied  the  pulpit 
upon  this  occasion.    (See  the  accompanying  Plate,) 

§  See  Ormerod's  **  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire,"  (Chetham  Society's  Tnasac- 
tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 


At  the  close  of  the  letter,  Jesland  states  that  ''it  is  reported  by  some  about 
the  Earle  of  Derbie,  that  he  is  yeiy  melancholy  and  much  perplexed  about 
that  unadvized  course  that  he  hath  run,  for  the  last  Thursday*  at  Warring- 
ton, at  dinner,  he  said  he  was  bom  under  an  unfortunate  planet,  and  that 
he  thought  some  evill  Constellation  reigned  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  with 
many  such  other  words  of  passion  and  discontent." 

But  although  harassed,  and  depressed  in  mind  by  his  ill  success  at 
Manchester  and  at  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  by  the  unkind 
and  undesenred  mistrust  of  his  Sovereign,  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  not  the 
less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  master.  During  the  winter  months 
of  ]  64d-^3  we  find  him  personally  engaged,  and  with  somewhat  better 
fortune,  in  the  capture  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  and  Preston.  From  Bolton, 
it  ia  true,  he  was  twice  repulsed,  and  suffered  an  inglorious  defeat  at  Lowton, 
but  we  cannot  feel  surprise  at  these  reverses,  if  the  EarVs  militaiy  materiel 
were  not  more  efficient  than  the  following  extract  from  a  Puritan  pamphletf 
of  the  time  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  ''We'*  (the  Parliamentarians,)  "have 
fortified  Northwich  with  trenches,  sconces,  &c.  for  the  securitie  of  all  those 
parts  which  have  been  much  infested  by  the  Commission  of  Array,  and  the 
Ea.  of  Darbie's  forces  at  Warrington;  and  we  have  often  sallied  out  for  the 
clearing  of  those  parts  which  were  most  in  danger.  One  place  above  others 
hath  been  extremely  assaulted,  Mr.  Brookes  of  Norton,  a  neere  neighbour 
to  the  Ea.  Rivers,  against  which  they  brought  their  cannon,  with  many 
horse  and  foot,  and  fell  to  batter  it  on  a  Sabbath  day.  Mr.  Brooke  had  80 
men  in  the  house;  we  were  careful  he  should  lack  no  powder;  with  all  other 
things  master  Brooke  furnished  them  fully.  A  man  upon  his  tower,  with  a 
flag  in  his  hand,  ciyede  them  aime  whilst  they  discharged  their  cannon, 
saying  '  wide,  my  lord  on  the  right  hand; — ^now  wide  two  yards  on  the  left; 
— two  yards  over,  my  lord,  &c.'  He  made  them  swell  for  anger,  when  they 
could  not  endanger  the  house,  for  they  only  wounded  one  man,  lost  46  of 
their  owne,  and  their  canonier;  then  in  divelish  rage  they  burnt  a  bame, 
and  com  worth  (as  it  is  valued)  a  thousand  pound,  set  fire  to  another,  but 
more  execution  was  made  on  the  man  that  attempted  it,  than  the  bame,  for 
he  was  blinded  in  fireing  the  bame,  and  so  found  wandering  in  the  fields, 
and  confest  he  had  five  pound  given  him  for  his  service.    After  this  they 


•  This  woald  lUl  on  November  2lth,  1642. 

f  **  Cheshire's  Saccesse,  London,  March  25, 1642,"  reprinted  in  Ormerod's  **  History  of 
Cheshire,  vol.  L  p.  xzxvii. 
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plundered  Mr  Brooke's  tenants,  and  returned  home  with  shame  and  hatred 
of  all  the  country." 

During  the  same  winter  (1642-^3),  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  said  to  have 
strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Warrington,  but  in  what  its  miUtary  defences 
consisted  we  have  no  record.  In  a  Puritan  tract  entitled  "Manchester's 
Joy  for  Derbie's  Overthrow,  1643,"  it  is  styled  "a  town  of  great  strength:" — 
the  "outer  walls"  of  the  town  are  expressly  mentioned  by  Edward  Burghall 
in  his  Diary  entitled  "Providence  improved"* — and  Mr  Ormerod  in  his 
"Civil  War  Tracts,"  already  referred  to,  speaks  of  mud  walls  being  thrown 
up  at  Warrington,  as  at  Manchester,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  precepts  found  at  Houghton  Green,  requires  the 
attendance  of  six  carts  with  horses  and  drivers,  and  of  ten  able  bodied  men 
with  spades,  for  the  repair  of  the  works  of  Warrington  garrison,  after  the 
Siege  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry.  They  cannot,  however, 
have  been  of  great  extent,  since  they  have  left  no  obvious  remains  to  the 
present  day. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  possession  of  Warrington  was  considered  of 
such  importance  by  Sir  William  Brereton,f  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Parliamentarian  leaders,  that  in  the  spring  of  1643,  being  at  Northwich, 
in  Cheshire,  he  requested  Col.  Asshetonj  to  send  him  500  of  the  Manchester 
forces  from  Wigan  to  aid  his  own  troops  in  gaining  the  town  of  Warrington 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
April,  a  small  advanced  body  of  Breroton's  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Ardeme,  of  Alvanley,  approached  the  town  on  the  Cheshire 
side.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  perceiving  that  their  force  was  small,  at  onc« 
sallied  out  to  attack  them,  and  encoxmtering  them  on  Stockton  Heath, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Warrington,  a  severo  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  many  of  the  Parliamentarians  fell.  The  timely  arrival  of  Sir 
William  Brereton,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  alone  prevented  a  total 
rout,  for  the  Earl  judged  it  best  to  draw  off  his  troops,  retiring  to  the  town 
■ —  <  ■ '       

*  Edward  Burghall  was  Vicar  of  Acton,  near  Kantwich,  Chesliire.  A  manuscript  copj 
of  his  Diary  "Providence  Improved,"  36  pages  folio,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  (Add. 
MSS.  5801,  p.  116.)  and  from  this  the  quotations  made  use  of  in  this  paper  ha^e  heen 
carefiiUy  copied. 

f  Sir  William  Brereton,  of  Honford,  Cheshire,  baronet;  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Lancaster. 

I  Colonel  Ralph  Assheton,  of  Middleton,  Lancashire.  He  had  captured  Wigan  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  John  Seaton,  on  the  Saturday  previous,  April  1st. 
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with  many  prisoners,  and  several  of  the  enemy  s  colours.  Under  the  guise 
of  these  colours  the  Earl  contrived  at  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  to  push  forward  a  considerable  body  of  his  men,  who  crossing  the 
Mersey  at  the  ancient  Ford  at  Lachford,  fSee  the  adjoining  Plan  J  advanced, 
by  the  route  of  Ackers  Common,  unsuspectedly  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Cheshire  troops,  and  he  himself  leaving  the  town  by  the  bridge  and  causeway 
at  Wilderspool,  assaulted  them  so  furiously  in  front,  that  with  trifling  loss 
on  his  own  part,  he  completely  routed  them,  as  the  account  states  "with 
greate  slaughter  and  little  labor." 

It  is  traditional  that  such  of  the  Puritans  as  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stockton 
Heath,  many  in  number,  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Chapel, 
already  alluded  to  at  Hill-Cliff.  Others,  probably  disaffected  Churchmen, 
were  buried  at  Budworih,  five  miles  south  of  Stockton  Heath,  as  we  find  in 
the  register  of  burials  there,  the  following  entries. — 

1643.  ApriU  6.  Thomas  ffirth  de  Barnton  gardianw  qui  apud  Stock- 
ton Heath  in  pralio  ocdsus  fuit  tertio  die  mensis  Aprilis  d  septd.  sexto 
die  AprUis, 

6.     Johannes  Ameria  ds  Barnton  constabularius  qui  praiUo  eodem 
die  d  loco  d  sepuU,  sexto  die  ^tisdem  Aprilis, 

16.     Thomas  JiL  Thomcs  Yewley  sepiU.  decimo  sexto  die  Aprilis, 

20.     Thomas  Yewley  de  Aston  qui  periit  oh  vulnertbus  acceptis  apud 
Stockton  Heath  tertio  die  Aprilis  sepuU,  vicesimo  die  ejusdem  mensis. 

22.     Bicardus  Bidgway  de  Budworth  qui  periit  apud  Stockton  Heath 
tertio  die. 

In  connection  with  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  another  interesting 
tradition  is  current  amongst  the  congregation  who  worship  at  HUl-cliff 
Chapel.  It  runs  thus : — ^That  during  the  Civil  War,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
members  of  their  congregation,  suffered  martyrdom  (implying,  I  presume, 
for  their  religious  tenets,)  by  order  of  "  a  person  high  in  authority  at  War- 
rington." I  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  finding  any  written  record  of 
this  occurrence,  but  it  is  singularly  in  accordance  with  a  passage  in  *'  Lan- 
cashire*s  Valley  of  Achor,"')'  printed  in  the  same  year  (1643),  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Hoyalists  at  Warrington  killed  **  a  godly  man  and  his  wife 
in  their  own  house,"  which  was  in  the  adjacent  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  defeat  sustained  by  Sir  William  Brereton  at 

•  Beprintcd  in  Ormerod's  "  Civil  War  Tracts,"  {Ctieth,  8oc.)  p.  188. 
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Stockton  Heath  on  the  drd  of  April,  he  appears  still  to  have  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  for  on  the  Wednesday  following  (April  5th) 
we  find  him  effecting  a  junction  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Mersey* 
with  the  expected  troops  from  Wigan,  as  I  beHeve,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Richard  Holland  of  Heaton.  At  4  p.m.  on  this  day  the  cot^ined 
forces,  in  the  description  of  Burghall,  "  beset  the  Town  about,  and  fiercely 
assaulted  it,  having  gotten  Sankey  Bridge,  a  fair  House  of  one  Mr.  Bridg- 
man's,  and  some  of  the  outer  Walls,  and  within  a  short  space  of  Time  were 
likely  to  have  the  whole ;  which  the  Earle  perceaving  set  the  middle  of  the 
Town  on  Fire,  protesting  hee  would  bum  it  all  ere  they  should  have  it ; 
which  the  Parliament  Forces  perceaving  (seeing  the  Fire  still  increasing,) 
to  save  it  from  utter  desolation  withdrew  their  Forces  after  they  had  been 
there  8  dayes  and  more,  and  so  departed  for  that  time."  I  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  '*  fair  House  of  one  Mr.  Bridgman*s**  mentioned  in  the 
above  extract  is  stiU  standing,  though  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  tavern, 
the  *'  Black  Horse,"  at  Sankey  Bridges,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
initials  and  a  date,  "  K  B.  1632,"  are  still  visible  on  an  oak  beam  in  the 
front  of  the  house. — {Ses  the  adjoining  Plate.)  Its  occupant  at  the  time 
of  the  Seige  of  Warrington  was  Edward  Bridgman,  a  royalist,  who  in  1647 
compounded  with  the  Parliament  for  his  estate  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

There  are  several  other  sources  of  information  relative  to  this  first  assault 
upon  Warrington,  f  but  as  the  second  volume  of  the  Chetham  Society's 
Transactions  has  rendered  them  of  easy  reference,  I  shall  introduce  one 


*  At  what  point  Sir  William  Brereton  crossed  the  Mersey  upon  this  occasion  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  no  ford  westward  of  Warrington  except  Hale,  and  this 
was  probably  the  route  taken.  He  was  certainly  acquainted  with  it,  and  aware  of  its 
importance  in  a  military  view,  for  in  May,  1045,  when  the  Royalists  under  Rupert  and 
Maurice  had  reached  Whitchurch  on  their  way  to  attack  Liverpool,  he  thus  writes  to  the 
Parliamentary  commanders  at  Warrington : — "  OentUmen^ — /  am  very  glad  to  heart  that 
you  have  taken  toe  good  course  to  sentre  Hale  Ford  and  Bonchome,  wch.  I  conceive  mutt 
be  hy  casting  up  tome  tconcet,  yt  I  believe  may  doe,  Te  enemy  I  am  attured  it  at 
Whitchurch  Ac,  dter 

•f  See  *'Mereurius  Aulicus,**  a  royalist  newspaper  published  at  Oxford  1642-45. — 
"  Manchester's  Joy  fbr  Derbie's  Overthrow,  1643.** — ^*^  Lancashire's  Valley  of  Achor  is 
England's  Doore  of  Hope,  1643." — Colonel  John  Rosworm's  "  Good  Service  hitherto  ill 
rewarded,  1649."  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  from  which  extracts  only  are  given, 
the  whole  are  reprinted  in  Mr.  Ormerod's  "  Civil  War  Tracts."  Of  the  last  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Robson,  of  Warrington,  in  the  21  st  vol.  of  the  *'  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  has  clearly  identified  the  narrative  of  proceedings  which  succeeded  the 
capture  of  Wigan  with  those  which  occurred  at  the  firtt  auavdt  upon  Warrington,  and 
not  upon  Bolton,  as  Rosworm  assigns  them,  "  to  the  best  my  remembrance." 
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only  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  reprinted  in  detail.    It  is  to  be  found 

in  '*  Vicars*  Parliamentary  Chronicle/'  (Brit.  Museum)  part  i.,  p.  SOT : — 

"  Much  also  about  the  same  time,  namely  the  8  or  10  of  this  Amill  (1648) 
lettors  out  of  Lancashire  for  certain  informed  that  the  Erl  of  Darby  that 
grand  and  gracelesse  patron  of  Papists  in  that  county,  whose  forces  then 
were  about  1400,  at  least,  in  Wiggon  in  Lancashire,  the  only  or  main  place 
of  receipt  for  the  Papists  treasure  and  goods,  that  he  was,  I  say,  most 
soundly  beaten  by  that  pious  and  valiant  Commander  Colonell  Sr.  John 
Seaton  and  his  brave  Manchestriaas,  together  with  the  honest  club  men 
of  those  parts,  and  that  in  the  fight  at  this  Town,  they  took  about  800 
prisoners,  500  more  were  quite  routed,  above  1000  armes  taken  besides 
ordnance,  and  other  ammunition,  treasure,  and  goods  of  the  Papists,  to  the 
value  of  at  least  20000  ]i.  Besides  that,  the  honest-hearted  and  most 
courageous  Manchestrians  (who  indeed  are  the  principall  men  in  the  king- 
dome,  next  to  the  most  famous  and  renowned  Citie  of  London,  that  fight 
most  prosperously  for  God  and  true  religion)  with  their  valiant  and  faithfull 
Germans  Engineer,*  rested  not  thus,  but  marched  on  to  Warrington,  a 
place  also  of  good  strength  and  great  resort,  which  good  Town  (after  a 
brave  and  most  valiant  fight)  they  also  tooke,  beat  the  Papists  in  the  Town, 
Church  and  Steple,  where  they  were  strongly  endosea,  and  environed 
round,  and  made  some  batterie  against  the  Church,  and  make  no  doubt 
(by  God's  assistance)  to  be  masters  of  it  sodainly,  and  by  Grod's  blessing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Lancashire  distractions,  especially  if  the  Earl  of  Derbie 
tiimself  be  there,  as  it  is  supposed."    In  this  last  conjecture,  however,  the 

journalist  was  premature,  for  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the  Earl  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  his  assailants. 

Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
appears  to  have  left  Warrington.  We  find  him  sufifering  a  defeat  at 
Whalley,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  20th  of  April,  from  whence  he  retired  to 
his  seat  of  Lathom  House,  and  thence  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  joined  the 
Queen.  The  charge  of  the  royalist  garrison  at  Warrington,  which  was  still 
an  object  of  desire  to  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament,  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Edward  Norris,f  and  two  original  precepts  issued  by  him,  under 
the  conviction  that  he  was  speedily  to  be  the  object  of  an  attack,  were  found 
at  Houghton  Green. 

^  Colonel  John  Bosworm,  spoken  of  in  the  preoeeding  note. 

•f  The  Colonel  Edward  Norris  here  mentioned  was  eldest  son  of  William  Nonis  of 
Speke,  Lancashire.  In  No.  ni.  of  the  Houghton  Green  documents  he  is  addressed  as 
*<  Captain  of  the  Trained  Band  for  the  hundred  of  Weit  Derby r  In  the  "  Siege  of 
Lathom*'  he  is  designated  Colonel  Norris,  aad  this  is  the  last  mention  of  him  in  a  mili- 
tary character.  Mr.  Heywood  {Cheth,  Trane.  v.  ix.  p.  13)  qnotes  a  memonmdam  from 
the  Sequestrator's  hooks : — **  Edward  Norris  of  Speke,  a  Papist,  •  •  «  the  above 
said  estate  was  added  to  the  book  of  soryeighs,  the  24th  day  of  June  ]6d2."  He  died 
in  1664. 


No.  X.* 

"  Theis  are  in  his  Ma'ys  name  straitly  to  ckardge  and  comand  you  and 
every  of  you  that  immediately  upon  receipt  hereof  you  make  diligent 
uarch  w'thin  yoW  Constablarie  for  p'vision  of  victualls  and  oates  and  hay 
for  the  Armie  here.  And  the  same  forth'th  to  hringe  or  cause  to  he 
brought  unto  this  tovme  of  Warrington  for  relief e  of  the  sovldiers,  and 
storeinge  the  sam^  toume  in  case  any  Seige  be  laid  thereunto  by  the  enemie. 
And  hereof  fails  not  at  yoW  pU.  Given  under  my  hand  this  third  day 
of  May.    Anno  Dni  1643. 

To  the  Constables  of  Southworth)  E.  Nokris. 

MiddUton  Houghton  Arbury  d  Croft ) 

md.  to  bringe  in  noe  breads  but  wJieate  or  meale  instead  tJiereof  or  pease.** 

Endorsed  on  the  back  thus  : — "  Southworth  reed  ye  Ath  day  of  May^  at  8 

of  ye  cloeke  in  ye  aftemoone,** 

No.  XI. 

"  Whereas  very  lately  I  directed  my  warrants  to  sever  all  parts  neare 
adjixeentfor  the  calling  in  of  all  the  able  men  unto  our  ayd  but  finding 
that  the  Enemy  woe  retraited  was  very  willing  that  the  said  men  should 
return  to  their  owne  houses,  but  nowe  soe  it  is  that  this  day  I  have  received 
intelligence  by  3  severall  messengers  that  the  Enemy  intends  very  speedily 
to  assault  us.  Tims  are  therefore  in  his  MaYs  name  straidy  to  Charg 
and  Comand  you  that  forthwith  upon  receit  hereof  you  give  notice  and 
warning  to  all  the  able  men  wHhin  yo'r  severall  Constableries  th(U  are 
w'thin  the  age  of  60  yeares  and  above  the  age  q/*  J  6  yeares  that  they  come 
unto  this  toume  of  Warrington  with  their  best  armes  and  p'vision  of  meate 

for  4  dayes  by  9  of  the  docke beinge  the  16th  daye  of  this  instant 

May  ;  wherein  you  are  not  to  faile  as  you  honor  his  Ma  ties  service  and 
will  answer  the  contrarie  at  yoV  utfuost  pille.  given  under  my  hand  the 
Uth  daye  of  May  1643. 

To  the  Constables  of  Hulmc,  (i\  E.  Norris. 

Winwick,  d  all  the  other  Constables 
wHhin  the  p'ishe  of  Winwick^  and  to 
every  of  them  greeting. 

Endorsed  on  the  back  as  follows  : — 

"  Seene  S  psvned  (sic)  by  the  Cunstables  of  Winwick  d  hulme. 
Scene  S  p'used  by  the  Constable  of  Newton. 
Seene  d  paused  by  the  Con'hUs  of  haidoke,  and  speedilye  sent  away  to 

the  Con^bles  of  Oolbome. 
Seene  dp'used  by  the  Constable  of  Goulbome  the  16th  day  between  8  d 

4  of  the  cloeke  in  the  aftemoone  and  speedilye  sent  unto  Loton. 
Seene  by  the  Constable  of  Lawton  about  7  of  ye  cloeke  ye  16  day  and 

sent  to  Kenion  with  speede. 

*  By  referring  to  the  abstract  at  the  end  of  this  Paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earlier 
numbers  have  no  immediate  reference  to  "  Warrington  Siege." 


Se  you  send  me  an  accompt  of  this 

.    M 


warrant. 
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Seme  S  p'ttsed  by  the  Comtable  of  Kenyan. 
Beetle  d  pueed  by  tfie  ConUables  of  Culchet  and  sent  away. 
Seene  d  p'used  by  the  Constables  of  Southworth  en  Croft  and  Middleton 
Houghton  en  Arbury  d  sent  away  mth  al  speed.*' 

The  expectation  of  Colonel  Norris  that  he  was  shortly  to  be  the  object 

of  an  attack  bj  the  Parliamentary  forces  w£is  realised  withm  a  few  days 

of  the  date  of  his  last  precept.     Burghall  says,'*'    "  at  this  time  Coll. 

Brereton  &  all  his  Horse  were  at  B^fford,  from  whence  they  returned  to 

Namptwich,  &  some  considerable  Forces  out  of  Cheshire  marched  forth  to 

meet  the  Forces  of  Manchester  at  Warringtony  which  happened  to  be  on 

Whitsunday,  May  21.    On  Monday  morning  they  planted  their  ordinances 

and  beset  the  Town  round  about,  played  upon  it  all  that  week,  it  being 

strongly  fortified,  &  the  Souldiers  behaving  themselves  very  bravely.    But 

Bread  &  other  Necessaries  being  scarce,  upon  Saturday  they  came  to  a 

Parley,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  That  the  Town  should  be  rendered  up, 

A  that  some  Oapts.  &  Comanders  should  depart  with  every  man  his  Horse 

and  Pistols,  and  all  the  Souldiers  to  pack  away  unarmed,  and  leave  all  their 

arras,  amunition  and  Provision  behind  them,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

"  And  upon  Trinity  Sunday,  Sir  George  Booth,^  being  lord  of  the  Town, 
entred  it,  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by  the  Inhabitants.  There 
were  slain  on  the  Parliament  side  only  4,  &  2  of  the  Town,  wherein  the 
mercy  of  God  appeared." 

From  a  contemporary  source  I  we  learn  that  the  Siege  of  Warrington  vras 
upon  this  occasion  allotted  to  Colonel  Assheton,  of  Middleton,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  His  regiment  leaving 
Manchester  on  Saturday  the  20th  of  May,  1643,  appears  to  have  been 
joined  on  its  route  by  the  Cheshire  forces  under  Sir  George  Booth  of 
Dunham-Massey,  and  to  have  reached  Warrington  on  the  day  following. 
On  Monday  the  assault  began,  lasting  until  Saturday,  May  27th,  when  the 
capitulation  took  place,||  followed  by  the  formal  entry  of  Sir  George  Booth 

•  «  Providence  Improyed,"  spoken  of  in  a  former  Note. 

f  Of  Danham-Massey,  in  Cheshire.  His  father  had  purchased  the  manor  of  War- 
rington in  1628  from  Thomas  Ireland,  of  Bewsey.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating  he  was  in  his  77th  year. 

{  See  **  Exceeding  Joyfnil  News  ont  of  Lancashire  (fee,  heing  a  True  Relation  of  the 
Parliament  Forces  taking  the  Townes  of  Warrington  and  Whitechnrch,  &c.  &e.  London, 
1648"  reprinted  in  Mr  Ormerod's  "Civil  War  Tracts."  Mr  Robson  (Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xxi.)  has  shewn  that  the  passage  in  this  Tract  considered  to  refer  to  Liverpool, 
in  reality  applies  to  Warrington. 

II  From  the  extract  which  follows  it  wonld  appear  that  the  Church  and  Steeple  were 
gained  at  least  one  day  before  the  Town  itself. 
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on  Sunday,  May  the  28th.  During  the  siege  one  or  two  manrellous  inci- 
dents are  recorded  in  **Lancashire*s  Valley  of  Achor"*  with  the  character- 
istic extraTagance  of  a  Puritan  historian. 

"All  this  while  the  cry  of  oppressed  Warrington  importuned  heaven, 
and  compassion  wrought  in  us,  and  having  this  far-fetched  terrifying  assist- 
ance,! we  entered  upon  a  new  and  prosperous  Vovage  the  twentieth  day  of 
May:  The  three  and  twentieth  of  May  was  designed  for  Fastmg  and 
Prayer  in  Manchester,  to  meet  with  the  heginning  of  the  enterprize  against 
Warrington. 

**Whilst  the  duty  was  in  performing,  tidings  came  of  the  taking  of  Winwick 
Church  and  Steeple,  they  on  the  steeple  standing  on  terms,  tiU  God  sent  a 
deadly  messenger  out  of  a  fowling-Piece  to  one  of  them ;  also  a  strong  ELall  I 
possessed  by  professed  Bomane  Gatholikes,  and  stored  with  Provisions,  as 
if  it  had  been  purposely  kid  in,  both  for  our  supply  and  ease. 

"In  this  Warrington  Siege  so  good  a  friend  was  God  to  our  £Edth,  that  the 
greatest  Peece  was  made  unusefuU  the  second  time  it  was  in  use,  and  with- 
out the  terrour  of  those  Idols,  the  living  Qod  gave  us  the  Church  and 
Steeple  the  26  of  May,  and  that  strong  Hold  upon  termes.  May  28. 

"A  Providence  much  to  be  observed  in  this  Siege  was  this :  One  night  our 
men  were  to  work  witMn  half  musket  shot  of  the  Town :  It  was  a  great 
calme,  that  they  could  not  work,  but  the  enemy  would  hear :  when  some 
went  to  worke  others  went  to  prayers;  and  God  raised  a  great  winde,  that 
took  away  the  noise:  a  Providence  not  altogether  unlike  what  I  have  heard 
in  Boston:  The  Chancellor  gave  oigans  to  Boston;  before  they  breath  in 
that  new  world,  the  well-afifected  pray:  after  their  prayers,  a  mighty  winde 
forceth  its  passage  into  the  Church,  blows  down  the  organs,  brake  them  and 
stopt  their  breaui.|| 

"That  which  ripened  the  enemies  mine,  was  their  hard  usage  of  prisoners, 
and  well-affected  in  the  Town,  their  extreme  cruelty  in  the  countiy,  killing 
a  godly  man  and  his  wife  in  their  own  house,  and  their  professed  confidence 
and  pride  in  their  strong  Hold,  appearing  by  their  hanging  out  a  Flag  of 
Deficmce  upon  the  highest  chimney. 

" '. Some  recompence  God  made  to  tyred  Warrington  in 

the  shortnesse  of  the  Siege,  and  security  from  spoyle,  which  we  charitably 
made  an  article  of  our  Peace." 

The  episode  at  Winwick  Church§  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  introduc- 

•  Beprinted  in  Ormerod's  *'  Civil  War  Tracto.*' 

f  Six  pieces  of  ordnance,  part  of  those  brought  to  Manchester  from  Lancaster. 

{Probably  Soathworth  Hall,  one  mile  east  of  Winwick  Church. 

II  It  is  well  known  that  amongst  the  early  Puritans  all  instruments  of  Music  for  re- 
ligious purposes  were  held  in  abhorence.  The  Organ  was  especially  an  object  of  hatred 
and  derision,  and  as  such  was  designated  by  them  "a  box  qf  whistles." 

§  Mr  Ormerod  (Civil  War  Tracts)  assigns  the  28rd  of  May  for  the  attack  on  Winwick 
Church,  but  as  its  capture,  according  to  the  above  quotation,  was  announced  and  aoknow* 
ledged  in  prayers  at  Manchester  on  that  day,  it  probably  took  place  on  ^e  22Dd. 
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ing  another  of  the  documents  found  at  Houghton-Green.  It  is  a  precept 
issued  apparently  by  a  Ck)mmittee  of  Lancashire  deputy-lieutenants,  sitting 
at  Winwick,  or  at  Bewsey  Hall,*  near  Warrington. 

No.  XTI. 

'*  The$e  are  to  mil  and  require  S  immediately  to  charge  and  com- 
mand you  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  hereof  you  summon  d 
require  all  men  and  others  of  ability  w'thin  your  toumes  to  come  d  appear 

before  us  at  Winwick  upon  Fryday  next  being  the  %Qth.  of  aye 

clock  in  the  afforenoone  to  lend  d  contribute  money 

if  they  wUl  avoid of  their  estate  and  securinge  of  their  persons 

able  men  furnished  with  spads  d  mattocks  d  3  days 

provisions for  such  service  for  the. as  shall  be  appointed  them. 

And  further  that  you  gather  in  yW vittuals  for  p'vieion  of  our 

Armie  d  bringe  it  d  the in  to  morroioe  mornings  to  Beusy  hall 

as  you  will  answer  the  contrary  at  your  ottermost  p'Hl, 

Given  under  our  hands  this  24tA  of  May  1643. 

T.  Stanley t 
Constables  of  Southworth  eu  Croft,  Bichjibd  {Holland  f) 

Peter  Eoerton 
John  Houlobofte 

The  battezy  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  Siege  of  Warrington  was 
beyond  doubt  placed  on  the  Moot-HUl  near  the  parish  church,  which  tradi- 
tion asserts  was  raised  higher  than  its  former  level  for  this  express  purpose.^ 
A  recent  excavation  of  the  hill  has  strongly  confirmed  this  idea.  Amongst 
other  curiosities  of  an  earlier  period  which  have  thus  been  brought  to  light* 
are  a  few  which  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Siege  in  1643.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  portions  of  horses* 
trappings,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  and  an  ancient  military  spur.  Traces  of 
cannon-shot  are  still  visible  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
tracery  of  the  east  window,  rendering  its  removal  a  few  years  since  necessary. 
The  stained  glass,  rich  and  very  ancient,  both  here  and  in  the  Boteler 


*  Bewsey  Hall,  one  mile  west  of  Warrington,  was  at  this  time  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Ireland,  a  parliamentarian,  and  Lancashire  deputy -lientenant.  His  chief  residence,  how- 
ever, was  at  Hale,  twelve  miles  west  of  Warrington. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Bickerstaff,  Bart: — ^Richard  {HoUandy  of  Heaton?): — ^Peter 
Cgerton,  of  Shaw:  and  John  Holcroft,  of  Holcroft  esquires,  deputy-lieutenants  of  Lan- 
cashire, for  the  Parliament 

{  From  its  distance  within  half-musket  shot  of  the  town,  we  may  venture  to  suppose 
the  Moot-Hill  the  precise  locality  where  the  besieging  soldi^  were  labouring  when  there 
arose  the  marvellous  **great€  winde,  that  tooke  away  the  noise" 
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Chapel,  WAS  at  tYic  same  time  wholly  destrojed,  as  we  find  a  mmute  of  a 
Vestry  Meeting  in  the  year  1647,  in  whidk  the  glass  of  the  windows  is 
ordered  to  be  replaced,  and  other  repairs  of  the  church  to  be  undertaken, 
since  it  was  then  ^^far  decayed  in  respect  of  the  long  disasters.*' 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark  that  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Warrington 
by  Colonel  Norris  was  expedited  by  intelligence  of  the  surprise,  defeat,  and 
capture  of  Lord  Goring  at  Wakefield  by  General  Fairfax  on  the  2 1st  of 
May.  It  was  followed  by  a  summons  to  all  tho  Ekirl  of  Derby's  Lancashire 
forces  to  join  the  Queen  at  York,  and  the  vamquished  garrison  of  Warrington 
doubtless  joined  the  retreating  body. 

NoTBw — Since  the  foregoing  Paper  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society, 
I  have  leceived  several  transcripts  from  the  **  King's  Collection'*  in  the  Britisli  Musenm, 
referring  to  Warrington  subsequent  to  the  period  of  its  surrender  to  the  Parliament. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  documents  found  at  Houghton 
Green,  I  may  at  a  future  time,  if  the  Society  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  their  notice, 
embody  in  a  further  historical  narrative  under  the  title  of  '*  Warrington  as  a  garrison  for 
the  Parliament.^ 

Along  with  these  I  have  received  the  following  extract  firom  '^Vicars'  Parliamentary 
Chronicle,  part  i,  page  341,"  which  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reprinted,  and  yet  contains 
some  incidental  particulars  connected  with  **  Warrington  8iege*\  I  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  introducing  in  the  form  of  a  concluding  note : — 

"About  the  beginning  of  June  (1643)  came  credible  and  certain  information  to 
London  out  of  Lancashire,  that  the  most  noble  and  renouned  Manchetterian  ChrisHanM, 
have  taken  and  fully  possessed  themselves  of  the  good  and  strong  town  in  Lancashire, 
called  Warrington,  being  the  last  Hold  of  considerable  strength  and  consequence  that 
the  Papists  had  in  all  that  county:  and  that  now  the  whole  county  is  fairly  purged  of 
those  pestilent  members  that  had  so  infected  and  infested  that  countie  formerly,  and 
■  that  now  it  stands  wholly  for  the  King  and  Parliament:  And  that  now  they  have  bravely 
secured  the  chief  towns  and  places  which  the  enemy  had  either  had,  or  were  in  any  danger 
of  them.  Those  that  speak  with  the  least  assure,  that  these  noble  Manchesterians  took 
at  least  six  hundred  prisoners  in  the  winning  of  the  said  Warrington,  and  eight  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  that  now  they  will  be  able  to  spare  and  send  to  the  most  renouned  and 
fidthful  Lord  Fairfax  some  considerable  strength  of  their  Manchester  forces  for  the 
assistance  of  their  honest  friends  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.'* 

And  here  by  the  way,  I  desire  the  Reader  to  take  notice  of  this  fhrther  passage  of 
moment, confirmed  also  by  certain  intelligence  from  those  parts,  namely,  "That  the  Lord 
Capell  (that  Court  Summer-flea  who  hath  so  leapt  and  skipt  up  and  down  to  no  purpose, 
God  be  praised  for  it,)  sent  a  messenger  to  assure  those  in  Warrington  (while  they  were 
beseiged)  that  if  they  could  hold  out  but  to  such  a  day,  he  would  come  to  their  reliefe, 
and  raise  theire  seige,  but  the  messenger  was  apprehended  by  the  way,  by  Namptwich 
forces,  who  thereby  understanding  of  the  advance  of  the  aforesaid  Lord  Capell  for  that 
purpose,  made  out  with  all  speed  to  White  Church,  and  sodainly  surprised  that  Town, 
slue  about  an  hundred  and  fiftie  malignants,  took  forty  prisoners,  some  of  them  men  of 
eminencie  and  good  worth,  took  five  hundred  armes  besides  Ammunition  of  Powder, 
and  Bullets  and  Match,  and  manned  and  fortified  the  town  bravely  for  the  King  and 
Parliament,  and  so  wiped  the  Lord  Capell's  nose  both  of  his  poore  expectation  of 
relieving  Warrington,  and  hereby  also  sent  him  to  seek  another  lodging  where  he  could 
get  it:  by  this  losse  of  Wliite  Church  unto  noble  and  victorious  Sir  William  Breuerton 
and  his  valiant  forces  of  Namptwich." 
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AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  DOCUMENTS  FOUND  AT  HOUGHTON 

GREEN,  NEAR  WARRINGTON,  IN  MAY,  1851. 

I. — ^A  Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Soathworth  &  Croft,  Midleton, 
Houghton  and  Arbnry  to  Captain  Coney  {of  DittoHj  Lancashire)  com- 
plaining that  Captain  Holcroft  of  Holcroft  had  favoured  the  township 
of  Culcheth  by  imposing  upon  Southworth  &c.  an  unfair  proportion  of 
men  for  the  train-band. 
II. — ^A  similar  Petition  to  Mr.  William  Alcock  (q/'  Prescot,  Lancashire). 

III. — ^A  Report  upon  the  above  Petition  by  Mr.  Alcock  to  Edward  Norris,  esquire. 
Captain  of  the  trainband  for  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  disclaiming  his 
connectionwith  the  above  unfair  imposition.  DatedatFrescottJan.6  1643. 

lY. — ^A  Precept  signed  "  Richard  Astley"  to  the  constables  of  Sonthworth  & 
Croft,  Middleton  &  Arbury,  in  pursuance  of  a  precept  from  Henry  Ogle 
esquire,  (o/*  Whitton,  Lancashire^)  directing  an  assessment  to  raise 
JE21.  15.  0.  imposed  upon  those  townships.  Dated  14  Jan.  1642. 
V. — ^A  Precept  from  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton  to  the  constables  of  Houghton  cu 
Middleton,  commanding  them  to  summon  all  the  able  men  of  the  town- 
ship, between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  to  appear  with  their  best  arms  on 
the  13th  of  February  following  at  Wigan.  Dated  at  Wigan  10  Feb.  1642. 

VI. — ^A  Precept  signed  '*  Richard  Ashy'*  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  from 
James,  earl  of  Derby,  addressed  to  the  petty  constables  in  the  several 
townships  of  the  parish  of  Winwick,  requiring  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  various  assessments  imposed  upon  the  county, 
to  give  warning  to  four  sufficient  men  in  each  township  to  appear  before 
the  earl  of  Derby  on  the  27th  of  February  following,  at  Uie  house  of 
Hugh  Lathom  in  Ormskirk.  Dated  25  Feb.  1642. 
VII. — ^A  Precept  signed  **  Richard  Astley"  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
from  the  earl  of  Derby,  to  the  pf^tty  constables  of  the  several  townships 
of  Culcheth,  Southwortb  cu  Croft,  Middleton  &  Arbury,  ordering  an 
assessment  to  raise  JE65. 5. 0,  to  be  paid  upon  the  14th  of  March  follow- 
ing at  the  house  of  Hugh  Lathom  in  Ormskirk.  Dated  9  Mar.  1642. 
VIII. — ^A  Precept  signed  " R,  Molyneux"  to  the  constables  of  Southwortb  A 
Croft,  Midleton,  Houghton  &  Arburie,  requiring  them  at  sight  thereof^ 
to  bring  into  the  town  of  Newton  {Lancash:)  20  bushels  oats,  104  stone 
of  hay,  5  threave  of  stnw,  and  JS2.  10.  8.  in  money  "/or  my  lord 
moUmex:'    Dated  at  Newton  23  Apr.  1643. 

IX. — ^A  private  note,  without  date,  intimating  that  "  lord  mvleyneafif*  precept  to 
Culcheth  demanded  30  bushels  of  oats,  180  stone  of  hay,  and  j£4. 10.  0. 
in  money. 
X. — ^A  Precepthom.  Colonel  Edward  Norriss.  {Given  at  length  in  the  preceding 
Paper), 

XI. — ^Another  Precept  fh>m  the  same.  {CUven  at  length  tnth  the  last), 
XII. — ^A  Precept  from  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  Richard  {Holland f),  Peter 
Egeiton,  and  John  Houlcrofte,  esquires.  {Given  at  length  with  the 
two  preceding), 
Xin. — ^A  Precept  from  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  Peter  Egerton  and  John  Houl- 
crofte, esquires,  to  the  constables  of  Southwortb,  Croft,  &c.  ordering  an 
assessment  on  the  township  for  j£lO  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  Lancashire,  "for  paying  ofsouldiers,  and  necessary 
defence  of  the  same  (county)  in  theis  dangerous  tt  distracted  iymes."' 
Datetl  at"  Warrington  11  July  1643, 
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XIV. — ^A  Precept  from  Colonel  John  Booth,  goTernor  of  Warrington,  and  Peter 
Egerton,  eaquire,  to  the  constables  of  *  *  *  Houghton  Ss  Aiborj, 
requiring  "  size  good  and  able  teamei  w*ih  Cartes  ^  three  hortes  in  each 
Carte,  together  with  tin  able  driver.  And  tenn  tufficient  and  able  work- 
men of  bodie  to  worke  wUh  wpadt  for  the  doinge  d  p*/orminge  of  eueh 
tervice  in  an  aboute  tKe  repagre  of  the  workes  belongwge  to  the  fd  garri" 
ton  at  thall  be  teverallg  Imposed  on  them,**  Dated  at  Warrington 
14  Sep.  1643. 
XV. — ^A  Receipt  from  Biohard  Abnham,  of  Warrington,  treasurer  appointed  to 
receiye  the  sums  imposed  upon  the  townships,  to  Thomas  Sargeant* 
constable,  for  monies  reoeiyed  in  Sep.  OcL  and  Dec.  1048.  Dated  at 
"  Warrington  Oarrison.** 
XVI. — A  Petition  from  Thomas  Saiigeant  to  the  goyemor  of  Warrington  for  relief 
from  ftirther  serring  the  office  of  constable  for  Hougbton,  and  that  his 
next  neighbour  (apparently  a  female,)  may  be  compelled  according  to 
ancient  custom,  "to  tend  her  ton  or  any  other  to  give  content  to  the  towne 
and  exacut  the  office  of  a  conttable.**  No  date. 
XVII. — ^An  Account  of  monies  paid  for  provision,  forage,  and  cartage  during  a  year 
by  a  constable,  (Thomas  Sargeant)     No  date. 

XVIII. — ^A  Power  ofAttorneg  from  Colonel  John  Booth,  goyemor  of  Wartington« 

to  enable  Robert  Burley,  **hit  tervant^  now  resident  in  London^  to  receive 

i61000  from  the  Conmiittee  of  Beyenne,  for  the  payment  of  soldiers  in 

fhe  garrison  of  Warrington.    Dated  24  Nov.  164d. 

XIX. — ^A  Precept  signed  "Henry  Byrom"  to  the  constables  of  'Vl^wick  with 

Hulme,  Newton,  Culoheth,  Southworih  cu  Croft,  Middleton,  Houghton 

&  Arbury,  ordering  assessments,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament, 

to  raise  the  sum  of  j£45  within  the  said  township.    Dated  8  Feb.  1640. 

XX. — The  same  to  the  same,  for  raising  ftirther  sums  of  money  Dated  14  Mar.  1 645. 

XXI. — A  Precept  signed  "JETenry  Bgrom**  to  the  constables  of  Winwick  A  Hulme, 

Newton,  Culcheth,  Southworth,  Croft,  Hougton,  Myddelton  &  Arbury, 

**  who  have  tervedjrom  the  beginning  qf  the  present  parliament,  requiring 

them  to  bring  in  their  accounts  to  be  exhibited  to  the  parliamentary 

commission,  at  the  house  of  Geo.  Woods  in  West  Darbie,  on  Friday 

24th  of  April,  1646.    Dated  14  Apr.  1646. 

XXII. — ^A  Precept  signed  "Henry  Byrom"  to  the  constables  of  Southworth  cu  Croft, 

Middleton,  Houghton  dk  Arbury,  requiring  them  by  virtue  of  an  order 

of  the  Committee  of  the  County,  dated  Aprill  25, 1646  to  present  to  the 

Committee  for  Sequestrations  at  Preston,  returns  to  a  series  of  questions 

respecting  delinquents  and  their  estates.    Dated  25  April  1646. 

XXIII. — ^The  same  to  the  same,  with  further  questions.    Same  date. 

XXrV. — A  Warrant  firom  Thomas  Holcrofke  to  the  constable  of  Houghton  to  bring 
to  Warrington  four  persons  therein  named  to  provide  a  soldier  under  his 
command,  or  to  serve  in  person.  Dated  29  May,  1646. 
XXV. — ^A  Warrant  from  the  same  to  the  same,  empowering  him  by  virtue  of  Colo- 
nel Booth's  order,  to  receive  from  Jane  Robinson  of  Middleton,  widow, 
the  sum  of  14d.  towards  the  hiring  of  a  soldier.  In  default  of  payment 
to  distrain  her  goods.    Dated  29  May  1646. 

XXVI. — A  Certificate  from  Will.  Brocke  that  John  Bordman  of  Houghton  had 
deposited  his  musket  with  him  at  Warrington.    No  date. 

XXVil — ^XLV.  These  documents  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  Fortunately  they 
consist  chiefly  of  Constables*  Accounts  and  Bates  for  the  different  Town- 
ships mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Abstract,  and  possess  comparatively 
little  ioterest 
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II. — ^Am  Account  of  the  Ancient  Hall  of  Sahlbsbubt, 

NBAB  PbESTON, 

By  Alfred  Rmmmr,  Esq. 

Samlesbuiy  Hall  is  situated  on  the  hi^way  between  Preston  and  Black- 
bum,  and  is  almost  equally  distant  from  each  town.  It  was  formerly 
sunounded  by  a  moat,  but  this  has  been  filled  up  since  the  formation  of  the 
new  road,  which  now  passes  dose  by  the  entrance  door.  The  south  front, 
which  faces  the  road,  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  basement, 
it  is  broken  by  three  bold  chimney  stacks,  and  the  flues  in  each  are  gathered 
into  a  single  brick  shaft,  which  tenninates  in  a  stone  capping.  On  one  of 
the  chimneys  is  a  shield,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Southworths, 
the  founders  of  the  mansion.  The  windows  are  square-headed,  with  ciuque- 
foiled  lights,  and  one  is  filled  with  rich  tracery,  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
in  Henry  VII.  s  reign ;  it  is  said  to  haye  been  brought  from  Whalley  Abbey. 
This  front,  extending  for  105  feet  in  length,  has  enrichments  of  blue  brick 
diamonds,  and  is  surmounted  with  what  was  not  an  uncommon  feature  in 
Henry  YTII.'s  time,  a  coyed  cornice  of  lath  and  plaster.  The  remainder 
of  the  mansion  and  the  dining-hall — ^which,  though  it  now  appears  a  back 
wing,  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle — are  built  of  timber  and 
plaster,  on  a  stone  basement;  the  timbers,  excepting  those  in  the  wing, 
are  arranged  in  quatrefoils,  and  haye  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree 
frota  exposure.  This  dining-hall  is  lighted  by  a  noble  oriel  window,  and 
four  others  besides ;  it  is  also  built  of  timber  and  plaster,  but  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  and  probably  much  earlier. 
The  entrance-hall  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  height,  and  has  a  black  oak  ceil- 
ing, with  moulded  beams,  and  a  Tudor  arched  fire-place.  To  the  right  is  a 
parlour,  which  has  been  somewhat  modernised,  but  still  retains  its  oak 
ceiling  and  latticed  window;  to  the  right  of  this  parlour  again  ia  the 
ancient  domestic  chapel,  which  is  lighted  by  the  Gothic  window  above 
mentioned,  and  has  an  oak  ceiling,  which  is  plastered  under. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  large  parlour,  which  retains  more  of 
its  ancient  character  than  any  room  yet  noticed.  The  ceiling  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  rooms,  but  the  fire-place  is  entire.  It  measures  9  feet  by  4 
feet  6  inches,  and  is  enriched  on  the  frieze  with  six  Gothic  panels,  and  two 
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shields.    There  is  also  an  inscription — '*  Thomas  Sothworth,  Knight,'*  and 
the  date  1555. 

The  dining-ball  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  rooms  in  the 
coimty.  The  open  principals  which  support  the  roof  are  of  oak,  and  of 
great  strength,  measuring  in  some  parts  IS  by  18  inches.  One  quarter  of 
this  strength  of  pine  would  be  sufficient,  and  more  would  not  probably  now 
be  used.  The  king  posts  are  crossbraced  and  intersected  by  horizontal 
ties,  so  that  there  are  four  pieces  of  wood  where  one  would  suffice.  The 
whole  house  is  timbered  in  this  prodigal  manner ;  some  of  the  |deces  it 
would  be  now  almost  impossible  to  equal  in  Lancashire. 

Dr.  Whitaker  considers  this  room  to  be  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 

III.,  and  as  his  short  essay  on  Domestic  Architecture  is  probably  one  of 

the  most  masterly  ever  written,  I  shall  quote  his  own  words.     In  speaking 

of  the  peculiar  marks  by  which  the  oldest  specimens  may  be  known,  he 

says — "  The  whole  structure  has  been  originally  a  framework  of  wood  inde- 
pendent of  walls,  the  principals  consisting  of  deep  Hat  beams  of  massy 
oak  naturally  curved,  and  of  which  each  pair  seems  to  have  been  sawed 
out  of  the  same  trunk.  These  spring  from  the  ground  and  form  a  bold 
gothic  arch  overhead ;  the  spars  rest  upon  a  wall  plate,  and  that  is  again 
sustained  by  horizontal  spars  grooved  into  the  principals.  It  was  then  of 
no  importance  that  such  erections  consumed  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
ship  timber,  and  indeed  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  rooms  is  precisely 
that  of  the  hull  of  a  great  ship  mverted  and  seen  from  within.  Specimens 
of  this  most  ancient  style  in  perfection  are  the  old  manor  house  at  Samles- 
bury,  and  the  Lawsing  Stedes  bam  at  Whalley.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  we  have  a  deviation  from  this  primitive  mode;  there  the 
principals  have  two  springers,  one  from  the  ground,  another  from  a  rude 
capital  about  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  but  the  square  of  the  building  is  con- 
siderably raised,  and  the  arch  encroaches  less  upon  the  appartment  within. 
The  style  of  architecture  in  wood  evidently  kept  pace  with  that  in  stone, 
and  when  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  arch  became  broader  and  more 
depressed  in  the  centre,  we  have  a  corresponding  change  in  our  ancient 
timber  buildings.  Wooden  posterns  still  descended  to  the  ground,  but 
they  were  now  become  perpendicular  and  square  and  fluted.  From  the  top 
of  these,  elegant  and  ornamental  springers  received  horizontal  roof-beams, 
while  all  was  still  open  to  the  roof  above,  and  the  rafters  continued  to  rest 
on  a  wall-plate.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  complete  frame  independently  of  the 
walls  was  still  preserved ;  but  the  low  basement  storey  of  stone  may  still 
be  observed  in  some  of  our  most  ancient  buildings,  advanced  to  the  square 
though  the  cross-pikes  are  generally  of  wood.  This  precisely  describes  the 
Hall  of  Little  Mitton  and  another  noble  specimen  of  somewhat  later  date, 
the  west  wing  of  Samlesbuiy  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Thos.  Southworth,  in  1532, 
of  which  the  outer  wall,  however,  is  of  brick.     The  wood  employed  in  the 
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construction  of  this  last  mansion,  most  almost  have  laid  prostrate  a  forest, 
and  while  the  principal  timbers  are  carved  with  great  elegance,  and  the 
compartments  of  the  roof  painted  with  figures  of  saints,  whue  the  outsides 
of  the  building  are  adorned  with  profile  heads  of  wood,  cut  in  bold  relief 
within  huge  medallions,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  inner  doors  are 
without  lock  or  panel,  and  have  always  opened  like  modem  cottages  with  a 
latch  and  a  string.  It  is  moated  round,  and  has  contained  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  centre  one  of  which,  containing  the  great  hall,  a  noble 
specimen  of  most  rude  and  massy  woodwork.  Though  repaired  by  Sir 
Thomas  South  worth,  in  1 832,  whose  name  it  bears,  it  is  of  lugh  antiquity, 
probably  not  later  than  Edward  III/* 

It  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  this  room  is  of  such  high  antiquity  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  character,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  so  rude  as  one  formerly  standing  at  Badclifife  Hall,  and  engraved 
in  Whittaker*s  Whalley,  and  this  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  lY. 
Thb  hall  ia  35  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  ^6  broad ;  at  one  end  is 
a  galleiy  for  minstrels,  as  was  usually  the  caae  in  ancient  dining  halls,  sepa- 
rated by  a  screen,  and  raised  about  10  feet  to  the  ground.  The  timbers  of 
the  screen  are  carved  with  great  beauty  and  richness ;  there  is  an  inscription, 
in  Old  English  characters,  which  has  always  been  read,  '*  Thomas  South- 
worth,  Baronete,'*  but  as  the  word  which  was  read  Baronete  occurs  before 
Thomas  Southworth's  name,  and  knight  is  writen  very  distinctly  after,  it  ia 
not  probable  that  this  reading  is  correct ;  moreover,  it  is  not  like  Baronet, 
except  in  the  number  of  the  letters,  and  the  initial.  As  this  inscription  is 
later  than  the  room,  and  as  various  other  parts  of  the  house  are  of  the 
same  age,  it  might  be  read  thus :  Anno  Domini  Mcceec  xxxH,  Bono  StatUf 
Thomas  SotUhworth  xx.  The  next  panel,  which  contained  the  remainder, 
has  been  destroyed,  and  when  complete  the  inscription  may  have  stated 
that  Sir  Thomas  restored  the  hall,  in  1532,  to  a  good  condition,  which 
both  Baines  and  Whitaker  state  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  fire-place  in  this  room  is  arched,  and  veiy  lai*ge,  measuring  6  feet  0 
inches  in  height,  and  14  feet  0  inches  in  breadth.  The  passive  under  the 
screen  is  now  blocked  up ;  it  must  at  one  time  have  led  to  the  kitchens 
and  butteiy  hatch,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  houses  of 
that  period. 

The  staircase  is  remarkably  mean  for  so  large  a  mansion.  It  leads  to  a 
room  with  a  hexagonal  ceiling,  corresponding  with  which,  and  divided  by  a 
partition,  is  a  similar  apartment,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  continuation 
of  the  same  room ;  this  was  probably  the  galleiy.    Each  chamber  has  a 
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fire-place,  bat  two  fire-pkces  were  not  ancommon  in  large  galleries.  The 
spandrils  which  support  the  ceiling  rise  from  the  ground  on  upright  posts, 
and  are  enriched  with  Gothic  tracery,  of  various  devices,  and  most  exquisite 
beauty.  Though  this  room  is  only  a  menial  s  bed-room,  it  contains  some 
of  the  old  oak  furniture,  mth  its' quaintly  carved  panels,  and  brass  handles. 
The  length  was  upwards  of  50  feet. 

The  flooring  boards  run  parallel  to  the  joists,  "  disdaining,'*  as  Whitaker 
says,  *'  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  support,"  though  the  doors  have  now,  in 
most  instances,  been  furnished  with  handles  and  locks,  and  the  figures  of 
saints,  before  spoken  of,  have  disappeared. 

Samlesbuiy  Hall  is  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  and  the  timber,  even 
in  the  most  ancient  part,  is  as  sound  as  it  ever  was.  The  walls  are  per- 
fectly true,  and  the  glass  in  most  of  the  windows  is  entire.  The  doors  do 
not  even  need  re-hanging,  nor  does  the  brick-work  require  to  be  pointed  ; 
and  in  all  probability,  if  the  Southworth  fiamily  existed  to  the  present  day, 
it  would  still  be  their  family  residence ;  but  at  present  it  presents  a  sad 
picture  of  the  mutability  of  human  afiairs,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  road- 
side inn  of  the  meanest  description,  and  a  great  part  of  it  lies  useless. 
The  entrance  hall,  with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  muUioned  windows,  is  a  bar 
parlour ;  and  the  ancient  dining  hall,  which  has  so  often  rung  with  the 
revelry  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  county,  is  quite  deserted,  modem 
partitions  divide  some  of  its  finest  rooms,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult,  in 
many  instances,  to  discover  the  original  plan  of  the  mansion. 

It  has  been  asked  why  ancient  houses  endure  so  much  better  than 
modem  ones ;  and  the  cause  is  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  the  same 
principle  which  prevented  the  mansion  from  decay  often  preserved  its 
inhabitants  from  disease.  It  now  appears  to  be  the  great  object  to 
exclude  the  air  from  habitations,  and  the  consequence  is  that  dry  rot  is  a 
common  visitant ;  and  where  that  fatal  disease  has  once  set  in,  the  whole 
building  must  soon  fall  to  decay.  A  nobleman  in  the  south  of  England 
not  long  ago  added  a  wing  to  his  house,  but  owing  to  the  timber  being  too 
confined  it  was  attacked  with  dry  rot,  and  in  a  short  time  property  to  the 
amount  of  £80,000  was  destroyed.  Our  ancestors  were  always  careful  that 
their  houses  should  be  well  ventilated ;  currents  of  air  were  admitted  in 
the  broad  space  between  the  wainscot  and  wall,  and  the  ample  fire-place 
always  afforded  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the  room.     Oak  is  more  durable  than 
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pine,  it  is  true ;  but  even  pine,  if  properly  used,  will  last  for  centuries. 
In  some  of  the  ancient  Scotch  castles,  the  fir  which  was  used  for  the  roof 
is  quite  sound,  and  when  such  a  building  is  pulled  down  the  timber  is 
frequently  made  into  articles  of  fiuniture.  The  roof  of  old  St.  Peter*8,  at 
Rome,  which  was  also  constructed  of  pine,  and  had  stood  for  nearly  ten 
centuries,  was  quite  sound  and  entire 

Samlesbury  derives  its  principal  notoriety  from  having  been  the  seat  of 
one  of  those  tragedies  of  superstition,  which  so  often  sully  the  pages  of 
Lancashire  history.  In  the  year  1612,  three  females  were  taken  at  Sam- 
lesbury to  be  tried  before  Sir  Ed.  Bromley,  Knt.,  for  witchcraft;  their 
names  were  Jane  and  Ellen  Byerly  and  Jane  Southworth.  No  fewer  than 
eleven  others  were  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  on  a  similar  charge.  The 
chief  of  the  company  with  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  allied  was 
Elizabeth  Southerns,  widow,  alias  Dame  Demdike.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  dangerous  neighbour,  and  to  have  held  repeated  communications 
with  the  evil  one ;  indeed,  she  had  placed  her  residence  at  his  disposal  for 
a  feUt  at  which  an  initiation  took  place.  As  this  was  considered  a  sort  of 
model,  by  Gaule  and  other  authorities  on  witchcraft  at  that  time,  and  as 
they  have  left  us  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  it  will  perhaps  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  what  took  place. 

The  president  was  the  author  of  evil,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  infernal 
majesty  in  the  form  of  man,  and  incessantly  tiying  to  hide  his  cloven  feet 
vnth  his  gown,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  new  candidate  was  presented  to 
him,  and  after  doing  him  homage  by  kissing  him,  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 
the  order.  She  was  then  rebaptized  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  who,  whil» 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  going  on,  assiduously  scratched  with  his  long 
nails,  that  part  of  the  forehead  which  had  received  the  sign  of  the  cross  in. 
baptism,  and  inserted  a  mark  of  his  own.  He  then  taught  them  to  make 
an  ointment  out  of  live  infants,  stolen  from  the  cradle,  which  were  to  be 
boiled  to  jelly.  Half  of  this  preparation  they  were  to  drink,  and  with  the 
other  they  were  to  besmear  themselves.  They  then  renounced  all  former 
vowB,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  his  service,  attended  all  his  con. 
venticles,  nocturnal  meetings,  and  sacrifices.  Besides  this,  there  are  other 
chaiges  of  equal  weight  and  probability  against  Demdike.  She  was  con- 
victed of  murder  by  witchcraft  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  her  case  seemed 
quite  hopeless,  when  death  put  a  timely  end  to  the  poor  creature's  sufierings, 
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and  saved  her  &om  the  hands  of  the  execationer.  Her  compeer  and  riyaJ, 
Dame  Oattox,  or  Ohatterbox,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unnatural  crime  of 
chattering  in  her  walk.  Considering  that  she  was  a  woman  of  four-score, 
she  could  hardly  expect  pardon;  for  in  those  times,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  punish  with  death  what  we  should  now  pity  as  the  in- 
firmity of  old  age.  But  the  derk  of  the  court  considered  her  personal 
appearance  to  he  against  her,  and  she,  with  nine  others,  were  condemned 
by  Sir  E.  Bromley,  and  executed  at  Lancaster.  In  passing  sentence,  he 
gravely  told  them  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  court  for  the  care  with 
which  each  case  had  been  investigated,  and  that  nothing  had  been  adduced 
against  them  but  matters  of  fact !  With  regard  to  the  Samlesbury  witches, 
they  had  a  happier  fsite ;  the  only  material  evidence  being  that  of  Grace 
Sowerbutts,  who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  induced  by  a  Eomish 
priest  to  make  false  chaiges. 

For  the  following  information  concerning  the  manor  of  Samlesbuiy, 
I  am  indebted  to  Baines*  Lancashire : — 

"  Gospatrick  de  Samsbuiy,  the  first  known  Lord  of  this  Manor,  was  living 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  His  descendant,  William,  left 
three  coheiresses,  by  whose  marriages  the  estate  was  conveyed  into  three 
fJEonilies ;  Margeiy  married  to  Robert  Haunton,  and  Cecily  to  Sir  John 
D'Ewyas,  who  became  Lord  of  Samlesbury.  Both  were  married  in  43 
Henry  III.  when  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  Samlesbyrie  was  granted  to 
them  and  their  husbands,  and  to  their  sister  Elizabeth.  Tws  was  the 
youngest  dau^ter,  who  married  Sir  Bobert  de  Holland,  Enigbt,  10  Ed- 
ward I.  Sir  Bobert,  their  son,  was  founder  of  the  priory  of  Holland,  and 
was  for  a  time  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  patron,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
The  estates  of  all  the  partizans  of  that  nobleman  were  confiscated,  and 
among  the  rest  the  manors  of  Samlesbuiy,  Holland  and  others.  In  1  Ed- 
ward III.  Feb.  14,  the  Sheriffs  were  directed  to  seize  into  the  King's  hands 
all  the  confiscated  estates,  in  order  that  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
owners.  In  the  same  year  Bobert  de  Holland  and  Matilda  his  wife  com- 
plain, by  petition,  that  the  King's  writ  of  2nd  Dec.  has  not  been  obeyed 
by  the  Sheriffs,  and  they  pray  for  an  Exchequer  certification  of  their  pro- 
perty now  in  the  King's  hand.  The  certificate  was  granted,  on  which  Sir 
Bobert  was  opposed  in  council  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  alleged 
that  the  writs  oirected  to  the  Sherifib  for  liveiy  of  lands  in  his  possession 
were  contrary  to  form  and  law,  and  he  prayed  that  they  might  be  revoked. 
The  proceedings  in  this  case  are  at  great  length ;  but  Sir  Bobert  was  finally 
reinstated  :  and  the  inquisition  on  the  death  of  his  son.  Sir  Bobert,  enu- 
merates half  the  manor  of  Samlesbury,  one-sixth  of  the  manor  of  Hare- 
wood,  and  one-fourth  of  the  manor  of  Over  Derwent.  This  property  was 
inherited  by  Matilda  de  Holland,  who  married  Sb  John  Lovell,  of  Thorp 
Water,  to  whom  liveiy  of  her  lands  was  made  in  47  Edward  III.  on  the 
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death  of  her  grandfather,  whose  sole  heiress  she  was.  On  the  death  of 
their  son,  Sir  John  LoveU,  William,  Lord  Lovell,  of  Bamel,  had  livery  of 
the  lands  of  his  inheritance,  hoth  hj  the  father  and  his  grandmother 
Matilda,  in  1  Henry  VI.  This  baron  occurs  in  a  manuscript  feodary  as 
holding  with  Richard  Sotheworth  the  Manor  of  Samlesbury  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  by  soccage  and  the  service  of  88s.  8d.  per  annum  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Egidios  of  Giles.  The  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Samlesbury, 
thus  far,  is  exhibited  in  a  scheme  of  alliances  in  Lord  Luffield's  manuscript 
Yolume  of  pedigrees." 

The  pedigree  of  the  Souihworths  can  hardly  possess  sufficient  general 
interest  for  the  Society,  and  as  it  may  be  found  in  Baines,  vol.  iii,  page 
851,  beyond  which  I  possess  no  information,  it  has  not  been  transcribed. 

From  the  Southworths,  Samlesbury  Hall  and  half  of  the  manor  passed 
into  the  liands  of  the  Braddylls,  who  purchased  it  in  1677  for  about  £2000 ; 
and  in  1851  it  became  the  property  of  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  the  Oaks, 
Penwortham,  an  opulent  spinner. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  a  society  like  the  present,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
propriety  of  preserving  aU  these  old  mansions  with  care  :  they  are  living 
monuments  of  the  past;  and  when  one  black  and  white  farm-house  is 
destroyed,  a  national  record  is  lost  that  can  never  be  restored. 


THIRD    MEETING. 

CollegiaU  InsiUuUon,  8th  Januaiy,  1852. 
John  Matheb,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Certificates  of  two  Gentlemen  were  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  were  duly  elected :— - 

1.  Honorary  Msmher, 

Monsieur  de  Perthes,  President  of  the  Society  d*£mulation,  of 
Abbeville. 

/2.  Ordinary  Members, 

T.  Langton  Birley,  Cair  Hall,  Kirkham. 

BeT.  Cdin  Campbell,  M.A.,  St  Thomas's,  Lancaster. 

Thomas  Robert  Wilson  Ffrancis,  Bawcliffe  Hall,  Gbistang. 

John  Sharp,  Dalton  Square,  Lancaster. 

Bev.  Robert  Simpson,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Skerton,  Lancaster. 

John  Torr,  Eastham. 

William  Pilkington  Watson,  Rock  Ferry. 

Ed^mrd  G.  WiUoughbj,  Marine  Cottage,  Tranmere. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

1.  From  the  Societies. 

Papers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archsdolo- 
gical  Society,  for  1851 ;  vol.  iii.,  part  3. 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  or  Journal  of  the 
Cambrian  ArchsBological  Association  for 
January,  18612. 

d.  From  other  Donors. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.    Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  Town- 
ship of  Poulton-cum-Seaoombe,  Cheshire. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  Parish 
of  Havant,  Hampshire. 

Ghas.  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Memoir  on  the  European  Colonization  of 

America  in  Ante-Historic  Times,  bj  E.  G. 
Squier,  Esq. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1847. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  documents  discorered 
in  May,  1851,  in  taking  down  an  old  house 
at  Houghton  Green;  illustrative  of  his 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting. 


Hugh  Neill,  F.B.A.S. 
James  Eendrick,  M.D. 


The  following  Articles  were  Exhibitbd  : — 

By  Wm.  Atherton,  Esq.     Two  silver  figures  found  in  an  ancient  burial 

ground  of  Indians  near  Lampa,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Puno,  in  South  America.  Both 
ngures  are  naked  and  about  three  inches 
long,  with  the  hands  together  on  the  breast. 
The  male  has  a  cap  on  the  head,  but  the 
female's  cap  seems  composed  of  hair  plaited, 
extending  to  the  waist  Similar  figures 
have  been  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, in  and  about  Guzco,  the  former 
capital  of  Peru,  along  with  the  two-necked 
bottles,  connected  by  a  sort  of  handle, 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  South  America,  but  which  are 
now  found  in  other  countries  and  even 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians.  The  figures 
shew  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing silver,  and  prove  that  a  civilized  race, 
perhaps  one  of  Scandinavian  origin,  dwelt 
in  the  plaiiis  of  Central  America. 

A  Tract,  entitled  ''Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Quichua,  1619. 

By  Dr.  Hume.  Curious  plaited  cordage  firom  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Vegetable  chain  from  Fernando  Po,  manu- 
&ctured  by  the  *'  Boobies'",  in  imitation  of 
an  English  chain  cable. 

Leg  of  an  Emu  from  Australia. 

A  curious  hand-club  from  New  Zealand. 

Two  interesting  specimens  of  modem  draw- 
ing, manuscnpt  printing,  and  emblazoning. 

By  Andrew  J.  Lamb,  Esq.  A  specimen  of  an  antique  tobacco  pipe. 
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By  0.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.    An  earthen  mug  of  earlj  English  potteiy, 

coTered  mth  the  old  smear  glaze,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  rude  design  in  colours.  This 
mug  has  been  kept  in  the  fJEunil j  at  Peel  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
used  bj  William  III.  when  staying  at  Peel, 
in  1690,  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

By  James  Eendiick,M.D.  A  large  loaf  of  "jannack"  about  eighteen 

inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  thick. 
It  is  made  of  oatmeal,  and  leavened  with  a 
portion  of  the  old  dough.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  Lancashire. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. 

I.  Mb.  Brooke,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Prayer  Book  which  had  been  used 
by  a  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  Liyerpool,  usually  called 
Octagonians,  from  their  frequenting  the  Octagon  Chapel,  in  Temple  Court, 
on  the  site  of  which  is  now  the  Fire  Police  Station.  "  The  congr^ation 
was  peculiar  in  the  circumstance  of  regularly  using  a  prayer  book,  of 
which  two  or  three  of  the  prayers  resembled  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  congregation  was  formed  by  some  members  from  the  Dissenters* 
Chapels  in  Key  Street  and  Bonn's  Gardens,  in  Liverpool,  who  preferred  th^ 
use  of  a  printed  book  of  Prayers  and  Psalms ;  and  Divine  Service  was 
first  celebrated  in  the  Octagon  Chapel,  in  1763.  It  never  had  a  very 
numerous  body  of  frequenters.  The  congregation  was  broken  up  in  1776 ; 
and  the  last  time  that  Divine  Service  was  solemnized  according  to  their 
form  in  it,  was  about  the  25th  of  January,  in  that  year,  when  the  Rev. 
W.  Clayton  was  the  minister.  The  buildmg  was  then  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  John  Plumbe,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  licenced  for  Divine  Service,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  called  St.  Catharine's  Church ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  It  was  in  use  as  a 
church  from  the  S5th  of  March,  1776,  until  the  month  of  March,  1820, 
when,  being  out  of  repair,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  improvements 
of  the  town,  it  was  pulled  down  by  orders  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
materials  sold.  The  prayer  book  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  Wyke,  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  Dissenters,  from  whom  Wyke*s  Court,  Dale  Street, 
derived  its  name ;  and  though  now  it  appears  to  us  a  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  town  to  select  for  a  residence,  he  had  a  house  in  whidi  he  Hved, 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  a  tolerably  sized  garden  there.  The 
court  has  some  years  since  been  pulled  down :  and  the  site  of  the  court,  the 
house  and  the  garden,  is  now  covered  by  the  buildings,  &c.,  which  were  the 
old  Gas  Works.  The  clergymen  who  held  St.  Catherine's  Church  after 
the  Rev.  John  Plumbe,  were  the  Rev.  —  Wilmot;  the  Rev.  Brownlow 
Forde,  (afterwards  Dr.  Forde,  the  ordinaiy  of  Newgate) ;  the  Rev.  R.  K. 
Milner,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bold.    The  two  last  held  it  jointly.** 
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2.  '*  Mr.  Brooke  also  exhibited  a  paper,  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Bryan 
Blundell,  called  '  Recollections  of  Liverpool/  and  obseryed  that,  amongst 
other  matters,  it  mentions  the  often  repeated  circumstance  of  eight  bags  of 
cotton,  from  the  United  States  of  America,  having  been  detained  by  an 
officer  of  customs,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  that  cotton  was  not  grown 
in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Brooke  stated  that  a  misconception  seemed  to 
exist  respecting  that  occurrence,  and  that  much  more   had  been   said 
respecting  it  than  it  merited.     It  merely  seems  to  amount  to  this  :  that  a 
blundering  and  perhaps  very  young  officer,  who  knew  nothing  about  cotton, 
had  temporarily  detained  it,  (similar  mistakes  equally  remarkable,  occa- 
eionally  occur  even  now,  with  respect  to  other  articles,)  but  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  set  to  rights  as  soon  as  the  result  of  bis  ignorance 
was  known  to  his  superior  officers ;  and  there  is  not  any  reason  to  believe 
that  any  reference  was  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  to  decide 
the  important  point, — ^whether  cotton  could  be  imported  from  the  United 
States.     Mr.  Biyan   Blundell  has  given  the  date  of  the  occurence  as 
1784,  and  he  was  a  very  high  authority,  for  at  that  date  he  was  a  young 
man  living  in  Liverpool,  and  the  circumstance  was  most  likely  to  be  re- 
tained in  his  memory,  because  he  afterwards  held  the  responsible  office  of 
Jerquer  in  the  customs.    Mr.  Brooke  also  mentioned,  that  he  had  recently 
made  enquiries   on   the  subject,   from  his   own  father,   who   not  only 
resided  in  Liverpool  at  that  date,  but  had  resided  there  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  of  4th  July,  1776, 
and  who  is  yet  living  in  his  01st  year,  and  whose  memory  is  still  wonder- 
fu%  clear.     He  states  that  the  anecdote  is  a  true  one,  and  that  his  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  Blundell  is  about  correct,  and 
that  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  first  American  War,  though  some 
little  cotton  was  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  United  States,  it  was  in 
very  insignificant  quantities.    Mr.  Bryan  BlundelPs  account  of  the  transac- 
tion is  as  follows : — '  In  1784,  an  American  vessel  imported  eight  bags  of 
cotton  into  Liverpool,  which  were  seized  by  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  officers  of 
customs,  as  supposing  they  were  not  of  the  growth  of  America.'   If  they  had 
not  been  grown  in  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  that  by  our  Navigation  Laws, 
they  could  not  be  legally  imported  in  an  American  vessel,  into  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Brooke  added  that,  though  the  commerce  had  never  been  completely 
interrupted  with  the  North  American  States,  during  the  war,  yet  it  pro- 
bably was  so  far  interrupted,  that  the  blundering  officer  alluded  to  might 
not  have  heard  that  cotton  had  ever  been  grown  there  and  imported  from 
thence ;  especially  as  the  peace  with  that  countiy  only  took  place  the  year 
before,  (in  1783.)    Mr.  Brooke  also  stated,  that  so  &r  from  its  importation 
from  the  United  States  being  unprecedented,  or  unknown,  prior  to  1784,  he 
was  prepared  to  shew  that  before  the  first  American  War,  cotton  certainly 
was  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  British  States  of  North  America, 
afterwards  the  United  States ;  and  also  that  the  list  of  imports  of  goods 
into  Liverpool,  as  long  ago  as  in  1 770,  contains  the  particulars  of  several 
importations  of  cotton  from  thence  into  Liverpool." 

8.  Db.  Hume  noticed  that  fifteen  drinking  bowls  had  been  found  amid  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  M'Quie,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  present  session. 
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PAPERS. 

I. — ^Account  of  the  Gbant  of  Fbee  Warren,  by  Henrt  III., 
TO  Thomas  Grbslet,  Sixth  Baron  of  Manchester. 

By  John  Harlandt  Esq. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  a  brief  defini- 
tion of  the  terms  **  warren*'  and  "  free  warren,"  both  etymological  and 
legal,  may  serve  as  general  preface  and  introduction.  *'  Warren,"  in  Dutch 
wcurande,  but  by  us  derived  from  the  Norman  French  Garren  or  Oarenne, 
implying  a  place  kept,  (from  garder,  to  keep,  to  preserve),  denotes  either 
the  franchise  or  incorporeal  hereditament,  or  the  place  itself  in  which,  by 
prescription  or  grant,  the  lord  of  the  honoiu:  or  manor  is  privileged  to  keep 
**  beasts  and  fowl  of  warren,"  as  hares,  coneys,  pheasants  and  partridges. 
To  arrive  at  the  origin  of  this  feudal  privilege,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
conquest.  Flintoff,  in  his  *'  Else  and  Progress  of  the  Laws  of  England 
and  Wales,"  states  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the  English 
throne, — claiming  it  in  right  of  the  will  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  not 
obtaining  his  title  from  a  notion  of  conquest  over  the  people,  which  he 
carefully  disclaimed,  but  from  the  feudal  meaning  of  the  term  "  conquest," 
which  signifies  acquest  or  newly  acquirod  feudal  rights,* — he  solemnly 
swore,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  that  he  would  observe  the  ancient  and 
approved  laws  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  also  ordered  that  twelve  Saxons  in  each  coimty  should  make  inquiry, 
and  certify  what  those  laws  were.  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was  solemnly 
ordained,  in  a  general  council,  that  the  laws  of  Edward,  with  such  altera- 
tions and  additions  as  the  Conqueror  himself  had  made,  should  in  all 
things  be  observed  f  Thus  the  system  of  Saxon  or  Anglo-British  juris- 
prudence was  confirmed  as  the  law  of  this  countiy ;  and  thenceforth  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  common  law,  upon  which  every  subsequent  altera- 
tion was  to  operate.  These  alterations,  therefore,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  I.  formed,  when 


*  Eyen  yet,  nova  feudal  or  lands  taken  by  purehase,  are  termed  in  the  Sooteh  law, 
"  fens  of  eonqoeat." 

f  "  Hoc  qnoqne  prnoipimna  at  omnes  habeant  et  teneant  leges  Edoardi  regis,  in 
omnibna  rebus,  adauetis  his  quos  eonstitaimus  ad  utilitatem  Anglomm. — Leg.  6ol. 
Cong.  see.  US. 
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blended  with  the  previously  existing  Saxon  jurisprudence,  the  common  law 
of  England.  Some  of  these  alterations,  howeyer,  were  widely  at  yariance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  older  Saxon  law.  One  of  the  most  violent 
alterations  of  the  ancient  constitution  consisted  in  the  depopulation  of 
whole  counties  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ejng's  royal  diversion ;  and  subject- 
ing both  them,  and  all  the  ancient  forests  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  unreason- 
able severities  of  forest  laws  imported  from  the  Continent,  whereby  the 
slaughter  of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal  as  the  killing  of  a  man.  In 
Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed  to  kill  or  chase  the  King's  deer, 
yet  he  might  start  any  game,  pursue  and  kill  it,  upon  his  own  estate.  But 
the  rigour  of  these  new  constitutions  vested  the  sole  property  of  all  the 
game  in  the  King  alone ;  and  no  man  was  entitled  to  disturb  any  fowl  of 
the  air,  or  any  beast  of  the  field,  of  such  kinds  as  were  specially  reserved 
for  the  royal  amusement  of  the  Sovereign,  without  express  license  fix)m  the 
King,  by  a  grant  of  a  chase,  or  free  warren ;  and  those  franchises  were 
granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  breed  of  animals,  as  to  indulge 
the  subject.  Out  of  these  now  obsolete  forest  laws  sprang  the  game  laws 
of  more  modem  times ;  and  in  one  respect  the  ancient  law  was  much  less 
unreasonable  than  the  modem ;  for  the  King's  grantee  of  a  chase  or  warren 
might  kill  game  in  eveiy  part  of  his  franchise ;  but  though,  until  the 
modification  of  the  law  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  freeholder  of  less 
than  £100  a  year  was  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  upon  his  own  e^te ; 
yet  nobody  else,  (not  even  the  lord  of  a  manor,  unless  he  had  a  grant  of 
free  warren)  could  do  it  without  committing  a  trespass,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  an  action. 

In  King  John's  time,  and  that  of  his  son  Henry  III.  the  rigours  of  the 
feudal  tenures  and  the  forest  laws  were  so  strenuously  enforced,  that  they 
occasioned  many  insurrections  of  the  barons  or  principal  feudatories ;  which 
at  last  had  this  effect,  that  fiist  King  John,  and  afterwards  his  son,  con- 
sented to  the  two  famous  charters  of  English  liberties,  Magna  Gharta  and 
Carta  de  Foresta.     The  former  contained  this  remarkable  clause : — 

XLVm.  89. — "  An  eril  customs  of  fonsta  and  warrens,  and  of  foresters  and  war- 
reners,  sheriffs  and  their  offleers,  water-banks  and  their  keepers,  shall  immediately  be 
inqnired  into  by  12  knights  of  the  same  coanty ;  and  within  40  days  after  the  inqaisi- 
tion  is  made,  they  shall  be  altogether  destroyed  by  them,  nerer  to  be  restored ;  provided 
that  this  be  notified  to  ns  before  it  be  done,  or  to  onr  Jasticiary,  if  we  be  not  in 
England." 

The  Carta  de  Foresta  was  also  well  calculated  to  redress  many  grievances 
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and  encroacfaments  of  tlie  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  forest  law.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  subject  to  notice  these  grievances  and  oppressions,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  graphic  and  striking  ezhifaition  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales,  of  Miss  Martinean.  We  return  to  the  mora 
strictlj  legal  definition  of  Warren  and  Free  Warren. 

Scriven,  in  his  work  on  Copyhold  and  other  Tenures,  (4ih  edition,  1846, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  660  et  seq.)  says  that  "  the  fianchise  of  finee  warren  is  to  be 
claimed  only  by  grants  from  the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which  supposes 
such  a  grant ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  Test  in  the  grantee  a  property  in 
such  wild  animals  or  inferior  species  of  game  as  are  deemed  the  beasts  and 
fowls  of  warren."  He  adds  that  *'  the  grant  of  free  warren  would  seem  to 
give  a  right  to  appoint  a  warrener  to  preserve  the  game,  who  is  justified  by 
ancient  usage,  in  killing  dogjs,  cats  and  vermin.** 

Manwood,  in  his  "  Forest  Laws'*  (cap.  1,  sec.  6)  says  that  "  a  forest  is 
the  highest  franchise  of  noble  and  princely  pleasure :  next  in  degree  unto 
it,  is  a  liberty  of  a  frank  chase ;  the  diversity  between  a  park  and  a  chase 
is,  that  a  park  is  inclosed  and  a  chase  always  open ;  the  last  in  degree  is 
the  liberty  of  franchise  of  a  free  warren.** 

Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries,  (ed.  of  1829)  in  the  section  on  Heal 
Property,  chapter  iiL  '*  Incorporeal  Hereditaments,**  (which  he  says  are  of 
ten  sorts),  includes  in  "  franchises,**  the  right  to  have  a  forest,  chase,  park, 
warrm,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  the  privileges  of  royalty.  Afarett  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject  is  properly  the  same  thing  with  a  chase,  being  subject 
to  the  conmion  law  and  not  to  the  forest  laws.  But  a  chase  differs  horn  a 
park  in  that  it  is  not  enclosed,  and  also  in  that  a  man  may  have  a  chase  in 
another  man*s  ground  as  well  as  in  his  own  ;  being  indeed  the  liberty  of 
keeping  beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game  therein,  protected  even  £rom  the 
owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of  hunting  them  thereon.  A  park  is  an 
enclosed  chase,  extending  only  over  a  man  s  own  grounds.  The  word  park 
indeed  properly  signifies  an  enclosure ;  but  yet  it  is  not  every  field  or  com- 
mon which  a  gentleman  pleases  to  surround  with  a  wall  or  paling,  and  to 
stock  with  a  herd  of  deer,  that  is  thereby  constituted  a  legal  park :  for  the 
King  8  grant,  or  at  least  immemorial  prescription,  is  necessary  to  make  it 
BO.*    Though  now  the  difference  between  a  real  paik  and  such  enclosed 

*  Coke  on  LitUtton,  288.    2  Inst.  190.    11  Rep.  86. 
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groimds  is  in  many  respects  not  veiy  material,  only  that  it  is  unlawful  at 
common  law  for  any  person  to  kill  any  beasts  of  park  or  chase'i'  except  such 
as  possess  these  franchises  of  forest,  chase,  or  park.  Free  warren  is  a 
similar  franchise,  erected  for  preservation  or  custody  (which  the  word 
signifies)  of  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  f ;  which  being  fertB  naiura,  every 
one  had  a  natural  right  to  kiU  as  he  could ;  bat  upon  the  mtrodnction  of 
the  forest  laws  at  the  Norman  conquest,  these  animals  being  looked  upon 
as  royal  game  and  the  sole  property  of  our  savage  monarchs,  this  fiunchise 
of  free  warren  was  invented  to  protect  them,  by  giving  the  grantee  a  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  killing  such  game  so  far  as  his  warren  extended, 
on  condition  of  his  preventing  other  persons.  A  man,  therefore,  that  has 
the  franchise  of  warren,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  common  gamekeeper ; 
but  no  man,  not  even  a  lord  of  a  manor,  could  by  common  law  justify 
sporting  on  another's  soil,  or  even  on  his  own,  unless  he  had  the  liberty  of 
free  warren.^  This  franchise  is  almost  fallen  into  disregard,  since  the  new 
statutes  for  preserving  the  game,  the  name  being  now  chiefly  preserved  in 
grounds  that  are  set  apart  for  breeding  hares  and  rabbits.  There  are  many 
instances  of  keen  sportsmen  in  ancient  times,  who  have  sold  their  estates, 
and  reserved  the  free  warren,  or  right  of  killing  game,  to  themselves ;  by 
which  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  and  his  heirs  have  sometimes 
free  warren  over  another's  ground.  || 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  enable  the  non-antiquarian  reader  to  compre- 
hend what  it  was  that  was  conveyed  to  Thomas  Grelle,  Gresley  or  Gredley, 
the  sixth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Manchester,  by  Henry  the  Third's  grant  of 
Free  Warren.    We  have  not  seen  the  original  of  this  grant,  but  only  the 

*  These  are  properly  buck,  doe,  fox,  martin  and  roe ;  bat  in  a  eommon  and  legal 
sense  extend  likewise  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  which,  beside  the  deer,  are 
reckoned  to  be  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar  and  wolf,  and  in  a  word,  all  wild  beasts  of  venery 
or  hunting.—- (Coke  on  Littleton,  238.) 

•f  The  beasts  are  hares,  coneys  and  roes ;  the  fowls  are  either  campetireit  as  part- 
ridges, rails  and  quails ;  or  iylvettrei,  as  woodcocks  and  pheasants ;  or  aquaUlet,  as 
mallards  and  herons.— (Coke  on  Littleton,  283.)  Grouse  are  not  birds  of  warren. 
But  Manwood  (Forest  Laws,  o.  4,  s.  8)  gives  a  different  accoxmt :  he  says  (and  supports 
his  opinion  by  referring  to  1  Regist  Brev.  fol.  98)  that  there  are  only  two  beasts  of 
warren,  the  hare  and  the  eoney,  and  but  two  fowls  of  warren,  the  pheasant  and  the 
partridge. — (Note  by  the  Editor  of  Blackstone,  J.  £.  Hovenden,  Esq.) 

}  8alk.687. 

II  Bro.  Abrid.  tit  Warren. — If  the  King  has  granted  a  warren  within  a  manor,  and 
and  the  owner  infeoffs  the  King  or  lord  manor,  without  saying  **  and  the  appurten- 
anoes,"  the  warren  will  not  pass  from  the  grantor ;  for  a  man  may  weU  have  a  free 
warren  in  the  lauds  of  others. — (Dyer  80  b.  pi.  809.) 
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paper  copy  (upon  a  2s.  stamp)  of  the  Beooid  in  the  Tower,  as  the  heading 
of  the  document  sets  forth : — 

*'  Inter  Recorda  CoruB  Cancellariie  in  Tnrri  London  aasenrata,  scilt :  in 
Rotulo  Gartarum  de  anno  regni  Henrici  tertii  tricesimo  tertio,  membrana 
8',  sic  continetur : — 

cessisse  &  hac  carta  n*ra  confinnasse  dl  &  f  *i  nVo  Thome  Giedlev  q*d  ip*e 
&  heredes  sui  in  p.petuum  h.eant  lib^am  warennam  in  omlbz  d*mds  t*iis  suis 
de  Mamecestr,  m  comitatu  Lane* :  &  de  Wjllanesham  in  comitatu  Snff : 
ita  q'd  nullus  intret  t*ras  illas  ad  fbgand :  in  eb  y1  ad  aliqnid  mpiendum 
quod  ad  warennam  p.tineat  sine  licenda  A  Yoluntate  iplus  Thome  Vl 
heredum  suor*  sup.  fonsf  c'uiam  n'rom  decem  librar*.  Quare  rolum'  &  fiimit* 
p*cipimus  p.  nob*  A  heredibz  n*ris  q'd  ip*e,  ^  ut  s*  [supradicta].  Testibz 
Job  e  de  Plessetis  comite  Warr\  Joh'e  Maunsel,  p.posito  Bevl :  Rado*  fil 
Nich*i,  Paulino  Pejor*.  Rog«  de  Monte  Alto,  Eob*ti  de  Ros,  Rob*to  de 
Mucegros,  Joh'e  Exfneo,  Bad*o  de  Wauncy,  Bob'to  le  Norreys,  Nicho*  de 
Stannford,  Steph'o  Bauzan  &  aliis.  Data  p.  manum  n*ram  apud  Wodest* 
zxiij  die  Julii  anno  r'  n*  xzxiij/* 

[Beneath  is  written  in  a  smaller  hand,  "  The  above  is  a  tnie  copy  of 
the  original  record  of  Chancery  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Signed) 
Wm.  lllingworth.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  27ih  Feb.  1818.'*] 

The  following  we  offer  as  a  literal  translation  of  the  giant : — 

*'  Among  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  preserved  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  to  wit,  in  the  Roll  of  Charters  of  the  d3rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  in  the  third  skin  is  contained  the  following : — 

^^^J'q^]  '^  ^8  *»  *«  Axchbiahope.  Ac  greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  we  have  given,  and  by  this  oxur  charter  confirmed,  to  our  be- 
loved and  fEuthful  Thos.  Gredlev,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  may  have 
free  warron  in  all  his  demesne  bmds  of  Mamecester,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  of  Wyllanesham  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  so  that  no  one  shall 
enter  his  lands  to  hunt  in  them,  or  to  take  anything  which  belongs  to 
warren,  without  leave  and  license  of  him  the  said  Thomas  or  his  heixB, 
upon  our  forfeiture  of  Ten  Pounds.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  com- 
mand, for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  he,  &c,  as  abovesaid.  Witnesses :  John  of 
the  Parks,  Earl  Warrenne,  Jno.  Maunsel  provost  of  Beverley,  Ralph  son 
of  Nicholiu,  Paul  Pey  [or]  ?  Roger  de  Montalt,  Robert  de  Roe,  Robert  de 
Mucegros,  John  L^Estrange,  Robt.  le  Norreys,  Nicholas  de  Stannford, 
Stephen  Bauzan,  &  o**.  Given  by  our  hand  at  Wodest*,  the  23d  day  of 
July,  in  the  33d  year  of  our  reign.**    [1249.] 

The  above  is  an  abreviated  copy  of  the  original  grant    The  "  Ao"  after 
the  word  Archbishops  in  all  probability  implies  the  foUovring,  which  we 
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take  from  another  grant  of  free  warren,  by  the  same  King  in  1358,  nine 
years  later, — "  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  justices,  sheriffs, 
reeves,  officers,  and  all  baili£&  and  their  fEuthful  servants,"  "greeting.  The 
grantee,  Thomas  GreUe,  Greslej,  or  Gredley,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Robert  Greslet,  the  5th  Lord  of  Manchesteiv— (who  is  said  to  have  died 
15th  Feb.  15th  Hen.  111.  1231,  when  this  Thomas  was  only  3  years  old) — 
by  a  daughter  of  Henry,  brother  of  Wm.  Longchamp,  the  Chancellor  of 
Rich.  I.  Thomas  Greslet  succeeded  his  father  as  6th  Baron  of  Man- 
chester, about  the  year  1231,  but  did  not  obtain  his  majority  till  about 
1249.  In  a  post  mortem  inquisition,  his  father  *'  Bobert  de  Gredley,"  is 
stated  to  have  **  held  twelve  Knights'  fees  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  infra 
Limam  et  extra,"  that  is  within  or  without,  or  under  and  beyond  the  line 
or  veiige  of,  the  old  Mercian  boundary.  On  the  county  of  Lancaster  be- 
coming an  Earldom,  Thomas  Greslet  (and  after  him  his  successors  in  the 
barony  of  Manchester),  became  liable  to  take  his  turn  in  the  duty  of  castle- 
ward  in  Lancaster.  About  the  26th  of  Heniy  III.  (1241-2)  the  King 
being  desirous  to  make  another  hostile  inroad  in  France,  Thomas  Greslet 
received  a  summons  to  fit  himself  with  horse  and  arms  to  attend  the  Ejng 
in  the  expedition ;  but  he  preferred  to  give  100  marks  (£66.  13s.  4d.)  be- 
sides his  ordinary  scutage,  to  be  exempt  from  that  duty.  However  in  the 
following  year  he  was  induced  to  serve ;  the  expedition  proved  disastrous 
and  to  Greslet  expensive,  of  which  indications  are  left  in  the  sub-infeuda- 
tions  about  this  period,  of  lands  in  Rumworth,  Worthington,  &c.  The  last 
feudal  event  recorded  by  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  as  occurring  in  the  life  of  this 
Thomas  Greslet  was  the  grant  of  free  warren,  which  he  had  confirmed  to 
him  over  the  lands  of  Manchester  and  Horewich.  The  following  is  the 
Doctor's  notice  of  this  grant : — 

"  Within  the  bitfony  there  was  much  sporting  ground.  The  wood  of  Aldport,  a  mile 
in  eireumference,  which  was  used  by  the  tenants  of  Manchester  for  pannage,  contained 
within  it  an  aery  of  hawks  and  eagles.  The  park  of  Blakelegh,  coyered  with  oaks, 
was  seyen  miles  in  ciroamference ;  it  was  produotiye  in  honey,  bees,  and  '  mineral 
earths' ;  it  was  yalued  for  it  pannage,  and  it  contained  an  aery  of  eagles,  besides  herons 
and  hawks.  Bat  the  glory  of  the  whole  was  the  eztensiye  chase  of  Horwich,  which 
merits  a  more  particular  description.  It  is  eyident,  from  an  examination  of  manorial 
records,  that  a  prescriptiye  liberty  of  the  chase  had  aubsisted  throughout  the  barony  of 
Manchester,  time  out  of  mind,  and  that  local  forest  laws  had  been  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game  to  the  use  of  the  lord.  But  in  order  to  obyiate  any  dispute  to  die 
contrary,  from  the  newly-created  Earl  of  Lancaster,  a  eonflrmation  of  the  priyilege  by 
the  crown  was  desirable.  As  no  animals  of  the  elass  of  fene  naturo  could  be  appro- 
priated without  license  of  the  King,  unless  they  were  claimed  by  prescription,  which 
was  frequently  challenged,  and  as  no  lands  could  otherwise  be  conyerted  into  a  f^n* 
chise  or  priyileged  place  for  the  keeping  of  beasts  and  fowls  of  the  warren,  the  Lord  of 
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Manchester  arailed  himself  of  the  well-known  inclination  of  the  King  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  forest  laws,  and  interceded  with  such  success,  that  in  the  83d  of  Henry 
111.  [A.D.  1248-9]  he  had  ohtained  the  royal  grant  of  a  free  warren  over  the  estates  of 
his  harony.  Thomas  Oreslet,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Norman  *  Venenr',  regarded  the  forest 
of  Horewich  as  the  most  valuable  appendage  of  the  manor  of  Manchester.  It  is  also 
rendered  highly  probable,  firom  an  examination  of  manorial  records,  that  the  baron's 
chief  residence  was  not  at  Manchester,  bat  at  a  hunting-seat,  which  he  built  for  him- 
self, at  or  near  Heton-under-the-Forest,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  and  hawking  upon  the 
grounds  of  Horewich." 

Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  then  prints  a  summary  of  the  curious  forest  laws  of 

Horewich,  derived  from  a  manorial  record  of  Euerden;  observing  that 

*'  although  not  described  until  the  extent  of  the  barony  was  taken  in  1822, 

they  had  a  date  of  origin  which  is  referable  to  a  £ar  more  remote  period ; 

the  right  of  free  warren  in  the  barony  having  been  originally  prescriptive." 

Referring  the  curious  to  *'  the  forest  laws  of  Horewich*'  as  described  by  the 

historian  named,  in  the  "  Foundations  of  Manchester,**  (vol.  iv.  pp.  67-58), 

we  may  briefly  state  that  the  Moor  of  Horewich  about  the  period  named, 

consisted  of  both  wood  and  pasture ;  having  a  vesture  of  oaks,  elms  and 

other  trees,  which  extended  to  the  adjoining  township  of  Lostock,  where, 

in  addition  to  oaks,  hazel  trees  and  thorns  are  described.    Although  the 

extent  of  the  forest  was  rated  at  16  miles  in  circumference,  its  boundaries 

were  so  much  disputed  by  adjoining  proprietors,  among  whom  were  the 

Lacies,  that  the  greatest  vigilance  was  required  to  prevent  intrusion  or 

trespasses.    According  to  the  manorial  record  it  was  so  "  several  [divided] 

that  none  might  enter  it  without  leave  of  the  lord.*' 

Henry  III.  in  consequence  of  bis  expensive  wars  in  Gascony  and  his 
proposed  expedition  with  an  English  army  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  aid  from  Parliament,  which  in  the  outset  was  resisted, 
when  many  forfeitures  of  lands  ensued.  It  is  to  this  cause,  says  Dr.  Hib- 
bert Ware,  that  we  must  attribute  the  escheat  which  took  place  of  the 
lands  of  Manchester  and  Horewich  Forest.  The  entry  was  as  foUows  : — 
•*  38th  Heniy  III.  [1263-4]  Thomas  Grelle,  Manchestre,  Horewych  forest* 
terr*  Lancastr*.'*  Subsequently,  however,  we  find  Thomas  Greslet  in  the 
repossession  of  his  estates,  although  the  escheat  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  formally  rescinded.  In  1259  Greslet  was  among  the  number  of 
barons  who  obeyed  the  summons  to  repair  to  King  Henry  at  Chester ;  and 
for  this  compliance  he  was  in  the  following  year  [1260]  constituted  Warder 
of  the  King's  Forests  South  of  the  Trent.  In  the  46th  year  of  Heniy 
III.  [1261-2]  Thomas  Greslet  died,  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester 
and  its  appurtenances.     It  would  appear  that  he  held  five  and  arhalf 
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knights*  fees  in  Manchester ;  in  other  parts  and  the  Honour  of  Lancashire 
six  fees ;  and  one-third  part  of  a  knight^s  fee,  with  one-twelfth  part  of 
another  knight^s  fee,  in  chief  from  the  Lord  the  King. 

Having  concluded  this  brief  sketch  of  the  grantee's  life,  including  a 
notice  of  a  grant  of  free  warren  over  the  lands  of  Manchester  [?  the  barony] 
and  Horewich,  we  must  next  see  whether  that  grant  is  the  same  as  the  one 
now  under  consideration.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  document  copied  from 
the  original  archives  in  the  tower  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  a  confirma- 
tion either  of  a  former  grant,  or  more  likely  of  the  immemorial  prescription. 
But  while  the  area  of  its  free  warren  is  "  in  all  his  demesne  lands  of 
Mamecestre  (Lancashire)  and  Wyllanesham  '*  (Suffolk),  the  grant  referred 
to,  but  not  cited  by  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  (also  a  confirmation  of  existing 
privileges)  is  stated  to  be  "  over  the  lands  of  Manchester  and  Horewich" ; 
and  elsewhere  "  over  the  estates  of  his  barony."  It  would  seem  that  this 
is  merely  a  general  and  vague  way  of  stating  the  extent  of  the  privilege 
conferred,  with  probably  the  omission  of  the  manor  in  Suffolk,  as  not  con- 
nected with  a  local  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Manchester.  *'  Demesne/* 
(from  the  French  demame^  which  is  derived  from  domtntum)  in  its  widest 
and  earliest  sense,  signified  *'  patrimonium  domini,"  and  may  be  regarded 
as  embracing  all  parts  of  the  manor  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  himself,  or  of 
his  copyholders  and  lessees,—- excluding  only  those  portions  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders.  The  reference  by  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  is,  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability to  the  grant  of  which  a  copy  is  given  ante.  Willanesham  in  Suf- 
folk, of  which  we  find  no  other  notice  in  any  inquisition  or  other  document 
relating  to  the  Gresleys, — ^is  now  called  Willisham :  it  is  a  parish  in  the 
hundred  of  Bosmere  and  Glaydon,  4  miles  S.S.W.  from  Needham. 

This  paper  has  already  extended  beyond  our  intention,  and  we  can 
therefore  only  name  two  or  three  of  the  principal  witnesses.  The  first  is 
•*  John  de  Plessetis,**  or  of  the  Parks  (from  Plesseiz,  Norman-French,  park,) 
Eari  of  Warrenne,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time.  He  was  descended 
from  William  de  Warenne,  who  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Conqueror,  fought 
courageously  under  him  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  for  his  services  was 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  justiciaries  of  the  realm.  William  Rufus  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Earldom  of  Surrey.  In  1*^^47,  while  young,  this  John 
Earl  Warrenne  married  Alice,  or  Avicia,  sister  by  the  mother's  side  to 
Henry  III.     She  died  in  1256,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  royal  brother,  and 
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as  an  old  chronicler*  adds,  **  especially  of  her  husband,  that  Wed  her 
entirely."  In  the  struggles  between  the  King  and  the  barons  with 
De  Montfort  at  their  head,  this  Earl  of  Warenne  was  found  occasionally 
with  and  at  other  times  opposed  to  the  King.  The  latter  was  his  position 
at  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  which  being  gained  by  the  King,  the  Earl  fled  into 
France ;  his  possessions  being  given  to  the  Earl  of  Clare.  He  returned  in 
1265 ;  landed  in  Wales  in  great  force,  and  is  said  to  have  been  benefitted 
by  the  Battie  of  Evesham,  where  Montfort  was  slain. 

It  was  in  the  following  reign,  however,  that  Warenne  manifested  his 
great  ability  both  for  militazy  command  and  wise  counsel.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  '*a  man  greatly  beloved  of  his  people ; "  and  in  all  his  knowledge 
and  distinction,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  champion  of  their  liberties. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  he  bravely  withstood  the  Edng  and  the  re- 
cently passed  statute  of  quo  warranto^ ;  and  being  asked  by  what  right  he 
held  his  land,  suddenly  drawing  forth  an  old  rusty  sword,  he  boldly  ex- 
claimed— "  By  this  instrument  do  I  hold  my  lands,  and  by  the  same  I 
intend  to  defend  them."  The  chronicler  we  have  already  quoted  adds — 
"  So  that  the  thing  which  generally  should  have  touched  and  been  hurtful 
to  all  men,  was  now  suddenly  stayed  by  the  manhood  and  courageous 
stoutness  of  one  man,  the  foresaid  Earl."  Still  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  plead,  under  the  statute,  before  John  de  Beygate  and  his  associ- 
ates ;  and  his  plea  sets  forth  that  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Kings  of 
England  in  France,  the  Warennes  had  lost  all  their  lands  in  Normandy 
(his  ancestors  being  Earls  of  Waren  in  Normandy),  on  which  account  King 
John  gave  the  lands  in  England  to  the  ancestors  of  this  Earl,  and  all  which 
they  should  afterwards  acquire,  in  tcarrmage,  because  of  their  surname, 
"  a  Warenna"  Evidence  was  adduced  that  he  had  all  the  chases,  icarrens 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  the  honour  and  barony  of  Lewes ;  and  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  King  should  seize  nothing  by  his  writ  for  the  present 
In  close  connection  with  our  subject,  we  may  mention  that  in  1288  this 
Earl's  father,  William  de  Warenne,  in  consideration  of  a  goshawk  given  to 


*  Peck'B  Antiqaaiian  Annals  of  Stamford,  lib.  viiL 

•f  18th  Edw.  J.  Stat.  2  [1200].  Under  this  statute  those  who  could  not  prove  the 
seisin  of  their  ancestors  and  predecessors  as  therein  required,  might  be  ac^ndged  to  have 
lost  or  forfeited  their  estates  and  franchises :  and  these  escheated  estates  were  sold  and 
the  money  applied  by  the  King. 
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Simon  de  Pierpont,  obtained  leave  for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  hunt  (over 
Pierpont's  lordships  of  Herst  and  Gt)debride,  Sussex)  the  buck,  doe,  hart, 
hind,  hare,  fox,  goat,  cat,  or  any  other  wild  beast,  in  any  of  these  lands. 
This  Earl  William  died  May  27, 1340,  nine  years  prior  to  the  grant  of  free 
warren  to  his  son.  We  can  only  ennmerate  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  the  life  of  this  fismious  Earl  John,  whose  daughter  Isabel  married 
John  Baliol,  the  candidate  for  the  Scottish  crown ;  who  (Warenne)  was 
created  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  the  war  with  Scotland  took  the  Castle  of 
Dunbar ;  his  forces  slew  10,000  Scots ;  and  he  was  made  Warden  and 
GoYemor  of  the  Kingdom.  In  September  1297  he  was  defeated  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  at  Stirling,  and  he  forms  a  prominent  charactef  ki  Miss 
Porter*s  pleasant  romance  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs.  We  can  only  name  his 
spirited  protest  against  the  Pope,  and  that  he  died  at  Kennington,  near 
London,  27th  Sept.,  1804  [d2d  Edw.  I.]  having  been  Earl  of  Surrey  54 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  pavement  in  the  choir  of  the 
Abbey  of  Lewes,  before  the  high  altar,  with  this  epitaph  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  of  the  time : — 

**  VoQB  qe  passer  07  boache  dose 
Prier  par  oely  ke  oy  repose : 

En  Tie  come  yons  esti  jadis  fii, 

£t  Tons  del,  ferretz  come  je  su  ; 
Sire  Johan  Count  de  Garenne  gist  yey ; 
Dien  de  sa  alme  eit  mercy. 

Ky  pur  sa  alme  prierra, 

Tndz  mill  jours  de  Pardon  avera." 

Which  may  be  thus  literally  rendered  : — 

«  Yon  that  pass  with  mouth  shut 
Pray  for  him  that  rests  here : 
Alive  as  you  are  once  I  was. 
And  you  shall  be  such  as  I  am. 
Sir  John  Earl  of  Wanenne  lies  heie, 
Ood  on  his  soul  bays  mercy. 
Whoever  for  his  soul  shall  pray 
Three  thousand  days'  pardon  shall  have." 

This  last  promise  was  probably  the  result  of  a  precept  of  the  King  di- 
rected to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  after  characterising  the  departed 
Earl  as  a  most  faithful  and  useful  subject  to  himself  and  the  whole  realm, 
and  who  had  *'  departed  this  life  to  his  [the  Eing*s]  very  great  sorrow," 
he  requires  the  Bishop  to  cause  the  Earls  soul  to  be  commended  to  the 
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mercy  of  God,  by  all  the  religious  and  eoclesiastical  persons  throughout 
his  diocese.  Similar  precepts  were  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  his  whole  province,  and  to  six  Abbots.  Incidentally  we  may 
notice  a  tradition,  given  in  an  old  book  on  Arms,  and  noticed  also  in  the 
GerUUman*s  Magazine,  that  the  Earls  of  Warenne  and  Surrey  (who  bore 
for  arms,  cheeky,  or  and  azure)  were  Earls  of  Warenne  in  Nonnandy,  allied 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  accompanied  him  hither.  Having  lost 
their  Norman  possessions,  they  afterwards  received  an  exclusive  power  of 
grantmg  permission  or  license  to  vend  malt  liquors,  and  to  enable  their 
agent  to  collect  the  consideration-money  paid  for  this  privilege,  the  more 
readily,  the  door  posts  were  painted  in  chequers,  the  arms  of  Warren,  the 
practice  of  which  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.  This  privil^e 
of  licensing  is  said  to  have  been  exercised  by  their  descendant,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

The  second  witness,  John  Maunsel,  Provost  of  Beverley,  was  also  a 
notable  man.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Philip  Maunsell  who  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  into  England.  Our  witness  rose  rapidly  in  the  favour  of 
Henry  III.,  first  attaining  the  rank  of  King's  Chaplain;  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  King  [1283-4]  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Exchequer ;  in 
1243  he  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  charter  of  dowry  to  the  Queen ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  constituted  Chancellor  of  St  Paul  s.  In  1244 
and  again  in  1246,  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  his  fame 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  great.  In  1248  he  succeeded 
to  the  Provostship  or  Chief  Magistracy  of  Beverley,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  an  Ambassador  to  negociate  a  nuptial  treaty  veith  the  King 
of  Spain.  In  this  document  he  is  described  as  *'  fidelem  nostrum  Johannem 
Maunsell,  Cancellarium  London :  ac  Prsepositum  Beverlaciss,  Secretarium 
nostrum."  In  short,  he  was  in  high  feivour  with  Henry  III.,  who  consulted 
him  on  all  occasions ;  employed  in  many  diplomatic  missions  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  lus  address  and  superior  talent  raised  him  rapidly  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  his  profession.  In  Scotland,  like  Earl  Warenne,  he 
was  *' invested  with  almost  regal  powers;"  he  was  raised  to  the  Council, 
and  was  styled  '*  Domini  regis  Clericus,  et  Consiliarius  Specialis.**  He 
entertained  most  sumptuously  at  his  house  in  London  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  the  English  nobility,  upwards  of  700 
dishes  being  served ;  and  the  house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  number 
of  guests,  tents  were  erected  for  the  superfluity  in  the  field.     Soon  after 
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be  became  Treasurer  of  York ;  was  Ambassador  Pleoipotentiaiy  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  a  witness  to  the  deed  bj  which  the  Pope  transferred 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Edmond,  second  son  of  Heniy  III.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  turbulent  reign,  he  was,  in  short,  constantly  employed 
in  commissions  of  importance  to  the  State.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
De  Montfort  and  the  barons  for  publishing  the  Papal  Edict,  absolving  the 
people  of  England  from  the  oaths  they  had  been  compelled  to  take,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  King ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
King  liberated  Maunsell  and  made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  Subsequently 
when  the  King  was  captured,  Maunsell  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
barons,  and  remained  in  exile  till  his  death,  which  occurred  probably  in 
1265.  In  addition  to  the  high  dignities  already  specified,  this  distinguished 
man  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  valiant  soldier,  "in  armis  strenuus, 
et  animo  imperterritus ; "  and  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  French,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  captured  with  his  own  hand 
a  gentleman  of  quality,  named  Peter  Orige,  after  a  close  and  well-fought 
combat  He  was  styled  by  the  Pope  **  dilecto  filio,  Johanni  Maunsell, 
Thesaurario  Eboracensi,  CapeUano  nostra,''  (*'  our  beloved  son  John  Maun- 
sell, Treasurer  of  York,  and  our  Chaplain.**)  He  held  700  Ecclesiastical 
livings ;  was  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England,  having  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  4,000  marks  [£2,666  13s.  4d.];  "quonon  eiatin 
toto  orbe,  ditior,"  says  Matthew  Paris  ;  lived  in  great  pomp  and  splendour ; 
was  honoured  ¥dth  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope ; 
and  possessed  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  the  first  baron  of  the  realm. 
Yet  his  latest  days  were  spent  in  concealment,  obscurity,  and  exile,  and  he 
probably  died  from  want ! 

These  two  remarkable  men,  alike  distinguished  in  war  and  in  council, 
for  personal  courage  and  for  diplomatic  ability,  being  thus  brought  into 
juxta-position  as  witnesses  of  this  grant  of  free  warren, — offered  a  tempta- 
tion, too  strong  to  be  resisted,  to  enliven  this  dry  essay  with  a  biographic 
outline  of  their  lives.  The  other  witnesses  must  pass  unnoticed.  Robert 
le  Norreys  was  in  all  probability  a  son  of  Alan  and  a  brother  of  Alan  le 
Noreis,  of  Speke;  and  is  named  in  deeds  of  1277  and  1292.  This  grant 
is  dated  at  "  Wodest  :**  [on  Friday,]  23rd  July,  1249,  [33rd  Henry  III.] 
This  may  mean  Woodstone,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  but  more  probably,  Wood 
stock,  where  Henry  III  was  visited  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  King  and 
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Quden  of  Scotland,*  in  Aogost,  1256.  Alirajs  in  need,  and  having  been 
refused  aid  bj  his  citizens  of  London,  or  by  the  paiiiament,  the  King 
sold  his  jewels  and  plate  to  raise  monej,  and  retired  to  Woodstock ;  and  in 
this  way  we  guess,  the  expensiTe  honoor  of  feasting  the  Bojal  VisitoiB 
devolved  upon  the  wealthy  commoner,  deric,  soldier,  magistrate,  rojal 
secretaij,  and  chief  justice,  the  worthy  provost  of  Beveiley.  These  things 
exhibit  a  singular  picture  of  our  Enghind,  midway  in  the  13th  century. 


II. — Remarks  oh  the  Ancient  Mural  Painting  of  the  General 

JUDOVENT,   BECENTLT   DISOOTEBED   IN   GaWSWORTH   ChUBCH. 

By  the  Rev,  A.  Hume,  D.CJL.^  LL.D. 

The  painting  to  which  the  following  remarks  refer  is  one  of  three,  of 
which  the  etchings  were  presented  to  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting.!  The 
drawings  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.'Mas8ie  of  St.  Mary*s  Chester, 
a  member  of  this  Society,  who  is  brother  to  the  Bector  of  Gawsworth.  To 
the  former  gentleman  a  letter  was  written  immediately  after  last  meeting, 
as  a  help  to  the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  painting.  The  following  is 
an  enlarged  transcript 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  parts — Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell. 

I.  Heaven. — ^The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  both  visible,  and  veiy  near  each 
other.  This  was  the  usual  way  of  conveying  a  certain  idea,  and  producing  an 
eifect,  though  not  consistent  with  the  laws  of  modem  Astronomy.  The 
Judge  is  represented  as  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  his  feet  on  a  small 
circle,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  well-known  text,  Ccdvm  sedes  mea ;  terra 
aiUem  seabeHvm  pedum  meorum,  which  occurs  both  in  the  Old  Testament 

*  Alexander  II  married  the  Prinoeas  Joan,  eldest  sister  of  Henry  m,  in  Jane,  1221. 
We  learn  from  the  Cionica  Maiornm  et  Viceoomitam  Londoniamm,  (Vol.  84  of  Camden 
Society),  that  ^  in  the  same  year  [1256]  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  Qneen,  daoghter 
of  the  King  of  England,  came  into  England,  and  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  [Aag.  29]  were  with  the  Lord  the  King  at  Woodstock;*'  and  that  afterwards  the 
King  of  Scotland  and  his  Queen  came  to  Edinurgh,  on  Sunday  before  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  [Ang.  20.]  As  the  Assumption  that  year  fisll  on  Friday,  August 
26,  and  the  following  Sunday,  August  27,  the  King  and  Queen  came  to  London,  (distant 
sixty  miles,)  they  could  only  have  remained  a  day  and  a  night  with  their  Boya]  brother 
or  brother-in-law,  at  Woodstock. 

f  See  page  14. 
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and  the  New.'i'  On  the  right  and  left  two  angels  are  sounding  trumpets 
similar  in  size  and  form.  Our  translation  gives  two  words  in  a  single  line,f 
the  original  (**  trump*")  and  the  diminutiye  (*'  trumpet'*);  hut  the  priest  who 
superintended  the  original  painting  no  doubt  read,  in  navissima  tuba,  comet 
enhn  tuba.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  picture  are  two  female  figoree, 
each  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  If  there 
were  only  one,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  she  was  in- 
tended for  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven.**  Beside  one  of  them,  who  exhibits  a 
rueful  countenance,  there  are  "  the  five  wounds  of  Our  Lord,"  dropping 
blood ;  and  beside  the  other,  whose  countenance  betokens  rejoicing,  there 
are  the  cross,  the  reed  with  the  sponge,  and  the  spear,  all  marked  with 
gouts  of  blood.  The  figures  may  therefore  be  symbolical,  as  indicating 
suffering  and  r^oicing,  or  the  Humiliation  and  Exaltation.  The  Judge  is 
represented  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  cross,  the 
wounds,  &c.  Blood  is  issuing  from  each  of  the  wounds,  and  the  hands 
are  elevated  as  if  in  the  act  of  exhibiting  them.t  The  persons  to  be 
judged,  and  who  are  "  caught  up  in  the  clouds,"  are  ranged  in  a  circle, 
apparently  in  front  of  the  throne  and  directly  imder  the  trumpets ;  they  are 
twenty-four  in  number.  These  are  separated  by  their  countenances  into 
two  distinct  classes ;  the  twelve  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge  (i.e.  on  the 
left  of  the  picture)  exhibiting  tranquillity,  thankfulness  and  rejoicing;  while 
those  on  his  left  indicate  surprise,  sorrow,  or  pain.     St.  Peter,  standing 


*  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1.    Aets  tU.  49.    -f  1  Corui.  xt.  62. 

{  In  the  Mystery  Plays  of  the  middle  ages,  the  oircnmstances  which  are  here  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  are  explained  dramatically.  Thus  in  the  Towenely  Mytterieit — ^tha 
M3.  of  which  is  preserred  in  Lancashire,  and  which  were  published  by  the  Snrteea 
Society  in  18d0,-^the  foUowing  occurs  in  the  play  entitled  "  Judxtiuh." 

"Jesitt.        •        •        •        •        • 
ZVfic  expandit  manut  tuat  et  osUndit  eis  vulnera  sua. 

Here  may  ye  se  my  wonndes  wide 

That  I  snffred  for  youre  mysdede, 

Thmghe  harte,  hede,  fote,  hande  St  syde. 

Not  for  my  gilte  hot  for  yonre  nede. 

Behald  both  bak,  body,  &  syde,  • 

How  dere  I  bon^t  yonie  broder-hede 

Thise  bitter  paynes  I  wold  abide, 

To  by  yon  blys  thus  wold  I  blede. 

My  body  was  skowrged  withontten  skille, 

Also  ther  fnlle  throly  was  I  thrett. 

On  erosse  thai  hang  me  on  a  hille. 

Bio  [blue]  and  Uody  thus  was  I  bett,  [beaten] 

With  erowne  of  thome  thrastyn  fnlle  ille, 

A  fipera  unto  my  harte  thai  sett.** 
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beside  the  former  group,  exhibits  much  interest,  and  is  preparing  with  his 
key  to  open  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Satan  on  the  o^er  side,  armed  with  a 
hooked  club  in  his  left  hand,  sits  directly  over  the  mouth  of  Hell.  He 
seems  in  the  act  of  claiming  those  that  belong  to  him,  for  he  is  speaking 
with  open  mouth,  and  exhibits  a  piece  of  writing  in  his  right  hand.  This 
may  be  a  record  of  their  offences,  or  more  probably  it  is  meant  for  a  cata- 
logue of  their  names.  At  the  feet  of  Satan,  the  head  of  a  monster  is 
Tisible,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  representing  an  idea  similar  to  that 
of  Milton,*  that  Death,  the  horrid  fruit  of  Satan  and  his  daughter  Sin,  is 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  gates  HelL 

Though  this  is  but  one-third  of  the  subject,  it  comprises  more  than 
a>half,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  picture.  The  obvious  design  of  the  un- 
known artist  was  to  give  it  prominence ;  and  to  make  the  other  two  allied 
subjects  mere  accessories  or  under  plots. 

TI.  Eabth. — Here  the  church  with  a  cross  on  the  gable  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  entrance  to  the  celestial  regions.  Non  hie  est  aliud  nisi  domus 
Dei  et  porta  codi  f  Its  position  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge,  and 
St  Peter  with  his  key  stands  immediately  over  it.  Neither  of  these  facts 
can  have  been  merely  accidental.  Within  appears  the  sun,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  "  sun  of  righteousness."  The  Holy  Father  (the  Pope)  at 
the  door,  seems  in  the  act  of  guiding  the  true  believers  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  and  a  long  train  following  him  have  turned  their  backs  upon  Satan 
and  are  at  the  side  remote  from  the  mouth  of  Hell.  A  King  and  a  Queen 
are  among  the  foremost,  as  if  indicating  the  fact  of  a  pious  nation,  or  in 
allusion  to  the  promise,  erunt  reges  nutricii  tui,  et  reginae  nutrices  tuae.l 
There  would  be  a  slight  allusion,  too,  to  the  condition  of  the  royal  family 
at  the  time ;  thus,  we  may  assume  that  there  was  not  only  a  £jng  regnant 
but  a  Queen  consort,  though  from  the  rudeness  of  the  drawing  there  can 
have  been  no  attempt  at  portraits. 

*  '*  The  other  eh  ape 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  bad  none 
Distingnishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either;  black  it  stood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.    What  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.** 

ParadUe  Lost,  II.  666-673. 

f  Genesis  xxviii.  17.  {  Isaiah  zlix.  23. 
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III.  Hell. — ^Fire  is  heaped  at  the  entrance ;  and  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting Hell*  was  common  in  the  Pageants  and  Mysteries  till  a  com- 
parativelj  recent  period.  The  wreaths  of  smoke  are  visihle  at  the 
entrance,  (quasi  ^^fumiis  tormentorum  eoruTn'*),\  and  a  demon  is  in  the 
act  of  stirring  up  the  fbme  as  if  "  to  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times 
more  than  it  was  wont  to  he  heated."  Lower  down  in  the  picture  it 
seems  more  placid  but  not  less  terrible,  answering  to  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion in  the  Revelation,  pars  iUorum  erit  in  stagno  ardenti  igne  et  sulphure, 
quod  est  mors  secunda.l  Another  demon  is  in  the  act  of  bringing  forward 
a  victim  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  his  baboon-like  features  "  grin  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile." 

The  Mystery  Plays  represent  the  Demons  as  mocking  the  sufferings  of 

the  tormented,  or  conversing  coolly  respecting  them.    Thus  in  the  Towndsy 

"  Juditium"  the  following  occurs  : — 

Secundus  Daemon. — ^I  wold  cut  thaym  a  skawte  and  make  theym  be  knawen, 
They  were  sturdy  and  hawte,  great  boste  have  thei  blawne. 
Your  pride  and  your  pransawte§  what  will  it  gawne  ? 
Ye  tolde  Uk  man  s  defawte  and  forgate  youre  awne. 

TtOiviUus,  Moreover 

Thare  neghburs  thai  demyd,|| 
Thaym  self  as  it  semyd, 
Bot  now  ar  thai  flemydlF 

From  sayntes  to  recover. 

Primus  Daemon. — Thare  neghburs  thai  towchid  with  wordes  fulle  ille. 
The  warst  ay  thai  sowcbid  **  and  had  no  skille. 

Secundtis  Daemon. — ^The  pennys  thai  powchid  and  held  thaym  stiU, 
The  negonsft'  thai  mowchid^j  and  had  no  will 

For  hart§§  fare, 
Bot  riche  and  ille-dedy, 
Oederand  and  gredy, 
Sor  napandllll  and  nedy 

Youre  godes  for  to  spare. 


•  Fosbroke  eniimerates  among  the  mmchineiy  at  St.  Mary's  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  for 
performing  the  plaj  of  the  Sepulchre,  **  Item — Hell  made  of  timber  and  iron  work 
thereto,  with  Devils  the  number  of  thirteen."  Sharp,  in  his  dissertation  un  Pageants, 
quotes  the  following:  ** Item — ^payd  for  mendyng  Hell  monght,  i^'^f  and  again 
**  Item — ^payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  Hell  mothe  iiij^-"  Mr.  Wright  says  in  his  iutro- 
dnction  to  the  Chester  Mystery  Plays,  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1843, — 
**  I  have  somewhere  read  of  charges  for  coals  to  keep  np  Hell  fire ;  and  that  on  one 
occasion  Hell  itself  took  fire,  and  was  nearly  bnmt  down." 

f  ApooaL  xiv.  11.        {  Apocal.  xxi.  8. 

I  Prancing?  {|  Judged.  f  Driven  oat.  •*  Murmored. 

ft  Neigbbotiri,  Le.  negh  ones.        {|  Spied  privately.        |§  Hard.        ||||  Grasping. 
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***** 

Now  shfllle  thai  have  rom  in  pjk  and  tar  erer  dweDand, 
Of  thare  soiow  no  some,*  bot  ay  to  be  jelland 

In  oore  fostie.f 

In  the  foregroond  there  are  three,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  right 
seems  leading  the  procession,  apparently  with  a  musical  instroment. 
Two  others  appear  to  be  bringing  forward  two  beings  to  undergo  ad- 
ditional torture,  and  they  sabmit  quietly,  while  the  one  on  the  barrow 
exhibits  signs  of  sincero  sorrow.  On  the  extreme  left,  a  demon  seems  to 
be  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  descent,  "  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower 
deep;**  while  in  the  distance  another  is  carrying  a  bmrthen  of  fdel  to  the 
fire,  and  a  victim  near  him  is  waiting  bound  for  his  or  her  turn  of  deporta- 
tion to  the  fiery  lake. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  in  trying  to  describe  a  painting  like 
this,  we  should  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  contemporaiy  ideas  of  it,  instead 
of  recording  our  own.  The  Church  at  Gawsworth  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  so  that  this  may  have  been  executed 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  or  periu^  later.  Similar  paintings 
wero  not  rare  at  that  period ;  for  the  Church,  as  we  know,  addressed  its 
teachings  to  the  understanding,  more  through  the  eye  and  less  through  the 
ear  than  at  present.  From  the  description  of  St  Cuthbert's  shrine  at 
Durham,  we  learn  that  it  had  a  wooden  covering,  which  was  elevated  and 
depressed  by  pulleys,  like  the  top  of  one  of  our  larger  fonts.  It  was  beau- 
tifully gQt ;  and  on  the  North  and  South  sides  wero  *'  four  lively  images." 
On  the  West  side  was  depicted  the  Virgin  with  the  infiant  Saviour  on  her 
knee ;  and  on  the  East,  the  Saviour  sitting  on  a  rainbow  to  give  judgment. 
In  some  instances,  external  8ymbols|  are  adopted  to  give  us  ideas  of  that 
which  is  invisible  and  immaterial ;  but  a  contraiy  plan  is  also  adopted.  The 
ancient  painter,  in  depicting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  represented 
her  fitther's  head  as  veiled ;  and  similarly,  in  revelation,  there  la  a  veil 
drawn  over  scenes  whose  colouring  could  not  be  correctly  given  in  mortal 
language.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  Ac.** 

*  Definite  ending.  f  Nonrinhment. 

{  A  RomtB  Catfaolio  gentleman  has  directed  my  attention  to  a  little  work  which  is 
eztensivelj  need  in  the  education  of  the  jonng.  It  is  translated  firom  the  Portnguese, 
and  pnhliahed  by  authority.  The  Tide  is  "  Hell  opened  to  Christiaiu,  to  eauUom  them 
/rem  enterinff  «•**  Derby,  Thomas  Biehardson  and  Son.  It  contains  eight  engravings, 
all  of  which  exhibit  bodily  torments  of  the  most  awful  character. 
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A  circumstance  that  cannot  escape  notice  is  the  great  preponderance  of 
female  figures  in  the  picture.  Of  sixty-two  in  all,  there  are  forty-eight  of 
them.  Where  only  heads  are  visible,  they  are  known  by  the  shape  of  the 
countenance,  the  length  of  the  hair,  and  the  absence  of  beard.  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  £act  First,  it  is  usual  to  represent  angels 
as  boys  or  women,  for  they  embody  ideas  of  purity  and  innocence  but  not 
of  power.  Now  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  picture,  there  are  only  three 
that  can  be  distinctly  pronounced  males,  viz.,  the  Judge,  St.  Peter,  and 
Satan, — and  these  are  all  persons  possessed  of  power.  The  others  are 
distinctly  females ;  or  doubtful,  like  the  angels  blowing  the  trumpets. 
Second,  in  the  middle  portion,  they  are  all  clearly  females  except  the  Pope 
and  the  King.  This  may  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  Conti- 
nental countries,  (and  similarly  in  England,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,) 
women  are  much  more  attentive  to  their  religious  duties;  sometimes 
almost  the  only  persons  that  think  of  them.  Third,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  clerical  painters  of  the  olden  time  to  perform  a  practical  joke 
against  the  gentler  sex,  by  representing  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  in 
the  lower  regions.  Females  were  in  fact  placed  in  an  unfiEur  position. 
Their  virtues  were  little  known,  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  clergy 
who  devoted  themselves  to  literature  and  the  arts ;  but  their  errors  were 
known,  not  only  by  scandal  but  through  the  confessional.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  such  jocularity  has  not  been  indulged  in  this  case, 
but  that  on  the  contiaiy,  if  these  views  be  correct,  the  monks  have  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  women  of  Cheshire. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  texts  of  scripture  which  have  been  quoted 
were  really  not  familiar  to  the  people  some  centuries  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  all  probability  a  priest  was  the  painter, 
at  all  events  that  the  clergy  superintended  the  work.  The  latter  were  not 
quite  ignorant  of  scripture  as  we  know  by  numerous  proofs ;  and  absurd  as 
some  of  the  Mystery  Plays  are,  there  are  occasional  quotations  from  the 
Latin  text.  The  passages  have  been  designedly  quoted  in  that  form  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  veiy  copy  fh)m  which 
they  have  been  taken  exhibits  numerous  proo&  of  having  been  carefully 
studied.  It  was  printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII. ; 
and  the  numerous  maiiginal  notes,  in  a  veiy  ancient  hand,  and  underlined 
sentences,  show  that  its  first  possessor  must  have  been  a  man  of  piety, 
intelligence,  and  observation. 


FOURTH    MEETING. 

CoUsgiats  Institution,  5th  Febroaiy,  1852. 
Hugh  Neill,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Certificates  of  three  Candidates  for  Membership  were  read   for  the 
first  time. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members : — 

Wilham  Adam  Hulton,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Bobt.  Pearson  Thacker,  47,  Canning  Street,  liverpool. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

1.  From  the  Societies. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  &  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  voL  ix. 

Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii,  part  1. 


d.  From  the  Authors, 


Guide  to  Northern  Archaaology,  by  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  OopeD- 
haffen ;  translated  and  edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Euesmere. 

Baines*  Histoiy  of  Liverpool,  sect  Tii. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  ii.,  part  7,  by  Chas. 
Boach  Smith,  Esq. 


3  From  other  Donon. 


P.  B.  M*Quie,  Esq.  Two  wax  impressions  of  a  seal  found  in  the 

garden  of  the  Bev.  John  Longhurat,  at 
Kirkby  Mallory  Bectory,  Leicester.  It 
represents  a  peucan  feeding  its  young ;  and 
perhaps  belonged  to  some  warrior  at  tbe 
battle  of  Bosworthfield,  as  the  soil  in  which 
it  was  found  was  carried  from  the  spot,  near 
which  Bichard  III.  was  killed.  The  device 
answers  to  the  name  of  Came  or  Crane, 
and  in  Heraldry  is  called  a  Canting  Goat 
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J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq. 


J.  B.  Donaldson,  Esq. 


R  A.  Tudor,  M.RC.S. 
R.  W.  Bawlinson,  Esq. 


Jas.  Kendrick,  M.D. 


A  MS.  volume  of  Sennons  by  the  late  Rev. 
Wm.  Lewis,  Calvinistic  Minister,  at  Whit- 
church, Salop. 

Comedies  of  Terence,  vol.  i.,  by  Madame 
Dacier,  1724. 

"  A  Guide  to  Grand  Jurymen,  divided  into  two 
bookes.  In  the  first  is  the  author's  best 
advice  to  them,  what  to  doe  before  they 
bring  in  a  hUla  vera  in  cases  of  Witchcraft, 
with  a  Christian  direction  to  such  as  are  too 
much  given  upon  every  crosse  to  thinke 
themselves  bewitched.  In  the  second^  is  a 
treatise  touching  witches  good  and  bad,  how 
they  may  be  knowne,  evicted,  condemned, 
Ac.    By  Richard  Bernard,  London,  1627." 

A  small  Prayer-book  in  black  letter,  printed 
in  1608. 

Reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  a 
preliminary  enquiry  under  act  11  and  12 
Victoria,  cap.  63,  on  the  Townships  of  Orms- 
kirk,  1850;  Altrincham,  1850;  feroughton, 
1850;  with  Appendix,  1851;  Pendleton, 
1851;  Wavertree,  1851. 

Minutes  of  Information  Collected  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  sewer  water  and  town 
manure  to  Agricultural  productions,  1852. 

A  Sketch  of  "  Eyres  s  Warrington  Press,"  a 
building  taken  down  twenty-five  years  ago. 
"  Eyres  %  Warrington  Advertiser^''  the  first 
of  our  County  Newspapers,  was  issued  there 
in  March,  1 756.  Howard  the  Philanthro- 
pist selected  this  press  for  its  noted  excel- 
lence to  print  his  great  work  on  the  State 
of  Prisons  in  England,  and  on  Lazarettos. 
"  Reinhold  Foster's  translation  of  Kalin  s 
Travels,'*  was  also  printed  here ;  "Pennant's 
Tour  in  Scotland ; "  Roscoe's  poem  of 
"  Mount  Pleasant ;"  "  Watson's  History  of 
the  House  of  Warren ;"  "  Priestley's  History 
of  Electricity ;"  "  Aikin's  Translation  of  the 
Life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus;"  which  the 
editor  eulogizes  as  "A  Specimen  of  a  War- 
rington Printed  Classic.*'  Many  other  pro- 
ductions from  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Enfield,  Dr.  Percival,  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  others,  could  be  enumerated  which  have 
issued  from  this  old  building. 
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John  Holmea,  Esq.  A  Volume  of  New^Mipen  consisting  of  the 

Evmmg  MaU  for  1789  and  1790. 

The  foDowing  ArticleB  were  Exuibitju)  : — 

Bj  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  Fonr  curious  eariy  made  Watches,  one  of 

them  a  *'  pocket  dock,"  similar  to  one  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Mayer  on  a  former  occasion. 
It  is  circular  in  fonn,  2^  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  inch  thick;  the  case  is  brass  richly 
pierced  and  gilt  Parts  of  the  works  bare 
been  repaired,  and  new  springs  put  in.  The 
second  in  age,  is  oval  in  form  with  a  catgut 
chain ;  it  was  made  by  *'  Bouquet,  a  Londie." 
The  third  is  cruciform,  but  the  machineiy  is 
nearly  all  gone.  It  ia  elaborately  engiured 
with  figures,  animals,  scroll  woik,  Ac.,  and 
inscrib^  **  Josias  Cupar,  fecit"  The  fourth 
is  of  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentuiy ; 
maker's  name  "  Ed.  Fletcher,  Lond." 

An  eariy  English  brownwaie  Jug,  on  which  is 
the  ioUowmg  inscription :  "  This  jug  was 
found  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1795,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  kitchen  chimney  at  Afcott,  Salop, 
by  the  workmen  who  were  employed  m 
taking  down  the  roof,  in  order  to  have  it 
repaiied,  with  197  shillings  and  16  six- 
penny pieces  in  it,  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
y  I.,  Philip  and  Maiy,  Elizabeth,  and  James 
I.,  the  top  being  stopjped  ¥nth  part  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  coat,  the  cloth  being  perfect  and 
free  from  moths."  The  top  of  the  jug  being 
broken  off,  some  of  the  corns  were  melted 
and  formed  into  a  lid,  on  the  top  of  which 
and  the  neck  were  let  in  some  of  the  coina 

A  Goblet  made  of  the  same  silver,  and  orna- 
mented with  coins  in  the  same  manner. 

By  Mrs.  Rawlins.  An  elaborately  pierced  and  engraved  gold 

repeater  Watcn,  of  about  the  period  of 
William  III. ;  maker's  luime  "James  Reith, 
London." 

A  beautifully  wrought  gold  Chatelain,  orna- 
mented with  figures,  £c. 

Four  very  small  Minatures,  two  of  which  are 
in  Russian  costume.  The  frames  are  very 
rude,  and  are  perhaps  specimens  of  the  arts 
of  the  period. 
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An  elaborately  carved  Tobacco  Box  of  wood^ 
on  the  top  of  which  is  represented,  the 
Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon ; 
and  on  the  bottom,  the  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon. The  manner  of  opening,  and  fiasten- 
ing  the  lid,  is  veiy  curious. 

An  Ivoiy  Snuff  Box ;  the  top  and  bottom  each 
consisting  of  a  single  piece.  There  is  on 
the  lid  the  bust  of  a  female,  apparently  the 
Empress  Catherine.  It  is  surrounded  by 
branches  of  laurel  and  flowers,  and  is  well 
executed  for  the  work  of  an  amateur.  The 
hinge  is  simple,  but  solidly  constructed,  and 
weU  adapted  to  the  material  which  it  is  to 
hold  together.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box 
is  the  following  description :  '*  This  snuff- 
box was  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  all  the  Eussias.  Preserved  by  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  it  was  presented  by 
her,  when  Empress,  to  John  iSarl  of  Hynd- 
ford*  (a  Scotch  peer),  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second."  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Czar,  when  residing  in  Holland.f 

ByR.H.Brackstone,Esq.,  A  large  collection  of  flint  Arrow-heads,  from 
London.  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  engraving  of  one  of  them,  of  unique  form. 

By  W.  G.  Herdman,  Esq.  The  following  Drawings,  in  illustration  of  the 

first  paper  for  the  evening : 

1.  Everton  Village,  with  the  Cross  which  was 
taken  down  in  1820.  d.  The  Beacon  in 
1803.  3.  Back  of  Prince  Rupert's  Cottage 
and  the  Mound  from  which  Liverpool  was 
besieged.  4  &  5.  Everton  Bead  &  Village. 
6.  East  and  west  fronts  of  Everton  House, 
at  Gregson's  Well.  7.  House  at  the  end 
of  Shaw-street,  about  1820. 

*  John,  third  Earl  of  Hyndford,  who  died  1768,  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Rnssia 
from  1744  to  1750.—- Ed. 

f  The  watch  was  presented  by  one  of  Qaeen  Anne's  physicians  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  PeterSi 
whose  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  She 
afkerwai^ds  manied  Beigamin  Vigor,  Esq.,  an  eminent  British  merchant,  residing  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  upon  his  decease  it  became  the  property  of  his  only  daughter,  .Tane, 
Countess  of  Hyndford,  of  Carmichael-house,  Lanarkshire.  The  countess  bequeathed 
the  watch,  snuff-box,  minatures,  and  other  articles  of  value,  to  her  namesake  and  cousin, 
Jane  (Mrs.)  Rawlins. 

B 
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The  following  in  illustration  of  the  secoml 
paper: — 

1 .  Southport,  with  a  View  of  the  old  or  first 
Inn.  2.  Old  Inn  and  Lord  Street.  3. 
General  View,  looking  north. 

PAPERS. 

I.  Historical  Notes,  bespecting  the  Township  and  Viliaoe  of 

EVEBTON. 

By  James  Stoneliome, 

[From  the  great  leDg^  of  the  paper  as  read  to  the  Society,  it  has  heen  foimd  neces- 
sary to  condense  it  rery  materially :  many  interesting  and  cnrions  partiealars  eonnected 
with  the  township  have  therefore  been  nnaToidably  omitted.] — En. 

The  township  of  Everton  is  a  locality  the  features  of  which  are  rapidly 
changing.  The  following  notice  of  it  may  appear  to  sach  of  the  membeni 
as  are  familiar  with  the  History  of  Liyerpool,  to  contain  many  statements 
of  facts  perfectly  well  known ;  hut  local  information  which  is  collected  and 
arranged  for  a  society  at  large,  is  always  comparatively  interesting  to  those 
even  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  Everton  there  can  he  no  question.  In  Doomsday 
hook  it  is  mentioned  as  Hiretun,  which  may  lie  regarded  as  the  first  form 
of  the  name ;  and  it  was  afterwards  written  YerUm.  Prohahly  hoth  signified 
Over-town  or  Higher-tovrnt  i.e.  the  town  on  the  hill.  It  has  also  heen  called 
Dunnock  Brow.  It  is  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Walton-on-the-£Ull,  and 
part  of  it  lies  within  the  Borough  of  Liverpool.  In  early  times,  it  must 
have  heen  a  most  agreeahle  place,  commanding  as  it  did  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  sea,  the  river  Mersey,  the  Cheshire  coast,  the  Welsh  hilb  in 
the  distance,  and  the  champaign  country  northward  and  eastward. 

In  1066  or  shorUy  after,  the  Conqueror  granted  to  Boger  de  Poictiers 
the  lands  lying  hetween  the  Bibhle  and  Mersey,  '*  inter  Ripe  et  Mersham," 
which  included  Everton.  This  chieftain  appears  to  have  been  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition ;  by  grants  to  his  followers,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lan- 
cashire families  of  Molyneux,  Gerard,  Halsall.Villiers,  Nonis,  Blundell,and 
others.  He  was  afterwards  dispossessed  of  his  lands,  they  were  restored,  how- 
ever, in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus ;  but  having  been  known  as  a  rebellious 
leader,  he  was  stripped  of  them  a  second  time,  when  they  were  conferred 
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upon  Stephen,  afterwards  King  of  England.  There  is  also  a  stoiy  current 
that  Roger  de  Foictiers,  in  his  ansdetj  to  join  the  Crusades,  pawned  his 
possessions  to  King  Rufus,  and  was  afterwards  unable  to  redeem  them. 

In  the  0th  year  of  Henry  III.  (1235)  the  King  issued  a  mandate  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Lancashire  "  to  permit  his  tenants  in  Everton  to  have  reason- 
able *  estovers*  out  of  the  King's  wood  at  West  Derby,  as  they  were  used  to 
do  in  the  time  of  his  father  King  John,  and  that  he  do  not  compel  them  to 
other  suit  and  service  than  they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  time  aforesaid." 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Everton  was  then  a  manor  of  itself ;  the  tenants 
holding  their  lands  by  a  direct  yearly  rent  and  service  to  the  King. 

In  12S9  the  Manor  of  Everton  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chester.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  time  the  establishment  of  the 
Beacon  took  place ;  communicating  perhaps  with  the  castles  of  Halton  and 
Beeston  in  Cheshire. 

On  the  death  of  Ranulph  without  issue,  Everton  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Derby  family,  through  Agnes  his  sister,  who  had  married  William  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  III.  (1249),  the  possession  of 
Everton,  with  all  the  other  possessions  of  Ranulph  lying  between  the 
Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  were  confirmed  to  this  family.  In  1252,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  obtained  a  charter  of  Free  Warren  for  ever,  through  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Liverpool,  Everton,  Crosby,  Wavretree,  and  Salford.  On  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1254,  his  son  Robert  succeeded  him ;  and 
forfeiting  his  Lancashire  estates  they  were  bestowed  on  a  younger  son  of 
Henry  III.,  who  became  Earl  of  Derby,  forming  a  new  line.  On  the 
death  of  Edmund  in  1296,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Derby,  &c.,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  he  gave  to  Robert  de  Holland  the  manor  of  Everton, 
but  it  afterwards  reverted  to  the  Derby  family  at  his  death.  In  1327,  at 
an  Inquisition  taken  at  Lancaster  before  Simon  de  Grimesty,  it  was  stated 
''  that  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Lancaster,  held  in  fee  various  manors,  by  the 
service  of  rendering  an  ambling  nag  or  40  shillings  per  annum ;  that  there 
was  at  West  Derby  an  ancient  castle ;  and  that  there  were  at  Everton  19 
nativi  who  held  24  oxgangs*  of  land.'*  In  the  1st  year  of  Edward  I.  (1327) 
at  an  Inquisition  held  at  Wigan,  it  i^ppeaied  that  Robert  de  Holland  had 
entered  into  possession  seven  years  before,  in  or  about  1320.  In  the  25th 
of  Edward  III.  (]  352)  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby  *'  did  give  and 

*  Tbirteeo  tores  are  reckoned  to  the  oxgtng. 
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graut  his  town  of  Everton  to  John  Barret,  yielding  for  the  same  four 
pounds."  In  the  grant  it  is  clearly  shewn  that  Everton  constituted  a 
special  manor ;  and  it  is  covenanted  therein  that  in  the  event  of  Barret 
dying  without  issue,  the  manor  should  revert  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  John  Barret,  who  was  appointed  castellain  of  Liverpool  in 
1365,  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  appears  to  have  died  without  issue ; 
for  we  find  that  Everton  once  more  became  crown  land,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  John  of  Graunt  was  succeeded  by  Heniy  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of 
Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

In  the  3rd  Henry  VII.  (1488)  at  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Walton,  the 
boundary  to  the  south  of  Walton  is  thus  described.  "  It  begins  at  Carton 
cross,  and  following  to  Darling  dale  and  to  the  east  end  thereof,  and  so  over 
the  Breck  by  one  ancient  ditch  to  the  lands  of  Everton  called  Hangfield  * 
Ditch,  on  the  south  part  of  the  common  of  pasture  of  Walton."  B^ng- 
field  is  sometimes  written  Hongfield ;  and  the  ditch  mentioned  ran  west- 
wardly,  dividing  Walton  Breck  from  Everton  Breck,  and  other  parts  of 
Everton  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  Walton  township.  The  lands  in 
Everton  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whitefield,  Netherfield,  and  Hangfield. 

Prior  to  the  15  th  century  the  greater  part  of  Everton  was  waste  land, 
and  served  as  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  people  of  Eirkdale,  for  which 
privilege  they  paid  to  Everton  6s.  8d.  annually,  while  Everton  had  to  pay 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  13s.  4d.  as  a  quit  or  chief  rent,  called  **  Breck- 
silver."  This  sum  was  paid  up  to  the  1st  October,  1833,  and  was  derived 
from  the  rent  of  a  cottage  close  to  St.  Domingo  Pool  still  standing, 
which  produced  £9  9s.  per  annum,  £6  15s.  of  which  went  for  the  Lord's 
rent,  Ids.  4d.  for  "  Breck-silver,"  and  4d.  for  the  receipt. 

In  the  17th  James  I.  (1620)  the  copyholders  of  West  Derby  and  Wavre- 
tree  sent  to  treat  with  the  crown  respecting  "  a  composition  to  be  paid  to 
Ma  Majesty  for  the  confirmation  of  the  copyholders'  estates,  and  for  granting 
the  wastes  and  commons  of  said  Manors  by  copy  of  court  roll."  The  crovm 
Commissioners  proposed  that  "  such  tenants  should  pay  thirty  years'  rent  of 
their  ancient  rent ;  and  they  would  be  confirmed  for  ever  in  possession  on 
paying,  at  the  death  of  any  tenant,  or  on  surrender  to  his  Majesty,  one-third 
part  of  the  yearly  rent  as  a  fine  and  the  yearly  rent  of  4d.  per  acre,  of  seven 

*  The  name  is  now  changed  to  Anfield. 
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and  a-half  yards  to  the  perch,  tlie  first  payment  to  be  made  within  a  year 
of  possession  being  given  "  The  copyholders  of  West  Derby  and  Wavretree 
agreed,  but  those  of  Everton  neither  joined  in  the  application  nor  accepted 
the  proposals  of  the  crown,  and  they  were  supported  by  a  decision  of  the 
Duchy  CJourt,  issued  18th  James  I.  (1621),  which  run  thus: — "It  is 
ordered  that  the  allotments  and  enclosures  of  the  wastes  of  Everton  shall 
stay  and  be  forborne  till  further  hearing  of  said  difference,  at  which  time 
the  court  will  order  to  whom  the  said  wastes  of  Everton  shall  be  granted.*' 

In  the  4th  Charles  I.  (1629),  the  King,  by  letters  patent  dated  June  14th, 
granted  to  certain  citizens  of  London,  viz. : — ^Edward  Ditchfield,  John 
Highlord,  Humphrey  Clarke,  and  Francis  Mosse  and  to  their  heirs  the 
Manor  of  West  Derby.  The  patentees  claimed  under  the  grant,  Wavretree 
and  Everton  also,  but  the  tenants  of  Everton  refusing  to  pay  them,  their 
goods  were  distrained,  on  which,  petitioning  the  King,  they  had  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  and  the  disputants  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Duchy  House  in  the  Strand,  to  appear  on  the  6th  November, 
1632,  before  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Newburgh,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Attorney-General. 

On  the  23rd  December,  1633,  it  was  decided  "that  the  tenants  of 
Wavretree  and  Everton  may  keep  their  rents  in  their  hands,  and  shall  not 
be  troubled  by  distress  or  other  process  out  of  the  Court  for  the  same,  until 
such  time  as  they  have  direction  from  the  Court  to  whom  they  shall  pay 
the  same."  The  patentees,  not  satisfied,  brought  a  bill  into  Chancery,  and 
distrained  the  tenants  of  Everton  and  Wavretree  for  non-payment.  The 
tenants  applied  to  the  Duchy  Court,  and  the  following  order  was  made — 
"  That  the  bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  West  Derby,  upon  notice  of  this  order, 
shall  forbear  to  impose,  collect,  or  gather  any  fines  or  amercements  of  any 
of  the  said  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  Wavretree  and  Everton  for  not 
appearing  and  doing  service  at  the  said  Halmote  Court  kept  for  the  said 
Manor  of  West  Derby,  or  for  any  other  matter  against  them  or  any  of  them, 
in  anywise."  On  the  11th  February,  1635,  the  Court  of  Chancery  dis- 
missed the  cause,  and  the  rights  of  Wavretree  and  Everton  were  estab- 
lished. The  patentees,  however,  distrained  again,  and  in  consequence,  on 
the  17th  February,  1635,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Receiver-General  should 
receive  the  two  and  a-half  years'  rent  then  due,  amounting  to£12  1l8.  lid., 
and  give  an  acquittance  for  it,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  pay  their 
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rents  to  hiin.  litigation  continued,  the  tenants  of  Everton  took  pio- 
ceedings  on  the  20tii  May,  1636,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  made  the 
following  order : — "  That  the  plaintiffs  shall  reply  to  the  defendants*  ans- 
wers before  the  end  of  Michaelmas  next,  and  the  cause  to  proceed  to  I^al 
hearing  in  this  Court  according  to  ordinary  course,  and  the  injunction 
formerly  granted  to  stand  in  force.'*  On  the  8th  May,  1638,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  cause  be  set  down  to  be  tried  on  the  ensuing  7th  June,  on  ten 
days*  warning  being  given  to  the  plaintifiBs  or  any  one  of  them.  But  the 
plaintifiEs,  instead  of  litigating  the  matter  further,  made  a  purchase  of  the 
manors  of  Everton  and  Wavretree.  In  1639,  Charles,  by  letters  patent  in 
the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  and  granted  to  Ditchfield,  Higfaloid, 
Clarke,  and  Mosse,  the  towns  of  Wavretree  and  Everton. 

On  the  30th  June,  1639,  the  patentees  sold  to  James,  Lord  Stanley,  the 
manor  of  West  Derby  and  the  towns  of  Everton  and  Wavretree,  who  in 
1642,  the  17th  Charles  I.,  appointed  a  Court  for  these  manors.  Sir  Richard 
Molineux,  Bart.,  being  Steward.  At  this  Court  it  was  proved  that  Everton 
paid  £6  lis.  3^d.  for  the  enclosed  lands,  and  for  the  commons  called 
Hongfield,  Whitefield,  and  Netherfield  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  and  at  every 
King's  fifteen,*  2s.  for  the  said  commons. 

After  many  disputes,  at  last  in  1667,  the  Everton  copyholders  agreed 
to  pay  the  Earl  of  Derby  12  years'  rent,  of  their  ancient  rent,  and  permit 
him  to  enclose  69  acres  of  the  commons  land  for  self  and  heirs,  on 
condition  that  he  would  confirm  their  copyhold  rents  certain  for  ever, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  other  two-thirds  left  unenclosed,  amounting 
to  120  acres.  This  agreement  is  dated  1st  January,  1667.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Heyeses  availed  themselves  of  this  arrangement  to 
build    their    house,    which  still  stands  in  Everton  Village  and  bears 


date  as  follows : —  I         M      On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 


1702,  the  entailed  estates  went  to  another  branch  of  the  Stanley  fGunily, 
but  Everton  and  those  un-entailed  came  to  Lady  Henrietta  Maria,  Baroness 
of  Ashbumham,  whose  trustees,  in  1716,  granted  a  lease  of  1000  years,  of 
115  acres  of  the  common  land  to  certain  copyholders  of  Everton,  in  con- 

*  The  King's  fifteens  were  amongst  the  oldest  rates  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  super- 
seded by  the  land  tax.  In  Magna  Charta,  fifteentlis  are  named  in  payment  to  the  King 
v.s  bfirj:  ore-fifteenth  of  til  moveRble*?. 
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sideration  of  £1 15  ready  money.  Thus  only  five  acres  of  common  land  re- 
mained. The  copyholders  had  to  pay  £6  15s.,  or  one  shilling  per  acre  on  the 
land  leased,  and  Ids.  4d.  **  Breck-silver."  This  lease  is  important,  as  from 
its  date,  all  the  waste  land  in  Everton,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  acres, 
which  include  the  mere  and  some  patches  of  ground,  was  reclaimed. 

In  1717  Mr.  Isaac  Green,  a  solicitor  of  Liverpool,  whose  wife  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Gilhert  Ireland,  purchased  the  rights,  privileges 
and  emoluments  of  the  Manor  of  Everton,  with  those  of  the  Manors  of  West 
Derhy  and  Wavretree.  On  his  death,  July  5th,  1749,  his  possessions  he- 
came  the  property  of  his  daughters,  co-heiresses,  afterwards  Mrs.  Blackhum 
of  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Gascoyne  of  Childwall.  Everton  fell  to  Miss  Mary 
Green,  who  married  Bamher  Gascoyne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Barking,  Essex,  hy 
whom  she  had  two  sons.  At  Mrs.  Gascoyne's  death,  May  8th,  1799,  the 
Manors  of  West  Derhy,  Everton  and  Wavretree,  descended  to  Bamber 
Gascoyne,  Esq.,  the  elder  son,  many  years  M.P.  for  Liverpool.  General 
Gascoyne  was  the  other  son.  At  the  death  of  the  younger  Mr.  Bamber 
Gascoyne,  16th  January,  1824,  the  Manors  were  inherited  by  his  daughter, 
who  married  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  they  are  now  enjoyed. 

An  important  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Township  is  its  occupation  by 
Prince  Rupert,  in  1 664.  He  encamped  on  the  high  ground  between  Shaw 
Street  and  Everton  Village,  and  established  his  head  quarters  in  a  cottage 
which  was  pulled  down  April  22nd,  1845.  Behind  it,  until  lately,  there 
was  a  mound,  on  which  a  battery  is  said  to  have  been  constructed.  In 
1844  a  gun  and  sword,  thickly  encrusted  with  rust,  were  dug  up  from  the 
area  of  this  mound,  which  was  used  as  a  garden.  Few  details  of  the  events 
of  the  siege  are  on  record,  which  is  singular,  considering  the  length  of  time 
Everton  was  occupied.  Prince  Rupert,  after  taking  Bolton,  and  refreshing 
his  troops,  towards  the  end  of  May,  1644,  marched  to  Liverpool,  and 
arrived  on  the  1st  June.  He  attacked,  first  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
which  was  defended  by  a  ditch  1 2  yards  wide  and  three  deep,  extending 
from  the  east  end  of  Dale  Street  to  the  river.  Ramparts  were  also  con- 
stmcted  of  woollen  packs,  brought  over  from  Ireland  by  refugees  from  the 
religious  peisecution  then  taking  place  in  that  countiy.  The  river  defended 
it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  the  Pool,  which  would  also  protect  the 
east,  as  it  ran  up  Whitechapel,  then  called  Frog  Lane.  We  may  suppose 
also,  that  on  the  west  side  of  Whitechapel,  which  was  skirted  by  open  fields, 
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lying  between  it  and  Dole  Street,  now  occupied  by  Button  Street,  Sir 
Thomas*  Buildings,  &c.,  batteries  were  hastily  constructed,  which  assisted 
in  keeping  off  the  assailants  so  long.  The  attack  on  the  north  side  failing. 
Prince  Rupert  moved  to  Everton,  and  is  said  to  have  extended  his  lines  on 
the  heathery  brow  of  the  hill,  from  the  Beacon  to  what  is  now  called 
Brunswick  Road. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Piince  Rupert  ever  thought  seriously  of 
taking  Liverpool  from  Everton,  as  it  is  evidently  too  distant  from  Liverpool. 
What  was  Prince  Rupert's  motive,  then,  in  remaining  at  Everton  ?  It  was 
not  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  as  there  never  was  a  braver  soldier.  It  was  not 
through  ignorance,  as  he  was  an  engineer  of  first-rate  abilities.  His  true 
character  has  only  of  late  been  made  known,  and  as  a  warrior  by  sea  and  land, 
and  as  a  statesman,  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the 
sculptor,  the  musician,  the  poet  and  the  chemist.  What  then  were  his  mo- 
tives for  attacking  Liverpool  from  Everton  ?  It  is  most  probable  and  pos- 
sible, that  finding  **  the  crow's  nest,"  as  he  contemptuously  called  Liverpool, 
to  be  "  a  den  of  lions,"  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  he  busied  himself  while  at 
Everton  in  that  negociation  which  eventually  placed  the  town  in  his  hands. 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  he  soon  advanced  his  line  of  attack  to  the  London 
Road,  where  he  threw  up  batteries  opposite  the  ends  of  Norton  and  Seymour 
Streets,  extending  them  thence  northwards  towards  Gerard  and  Hunter 
Streets  and  Shaw's  Brow,  and  on  the  south,  on  the  site  of  the  houses  which 
lie  between  London  Road  and  Copperas  Hill,  which  were  then  open  fields. 

As  corroborative  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  85  years  ago  a 
very  old  lady  stated  that  she  remembered  a  trench  to  be  open  in  those 
fields,  and  that  in  her  young  days  it  was  said  "  to  have  been  opened  by 
Prince  Rupert.'*  In  this  trench  several  rebels  of  the  year  '45,  hanged  at  the 
Gallows  Mill  adjacent,  were  buried.  In  1805  the  trenches  in  London 
Road  were  discovered  for  about  twenty  yards,  opposite  to  Norton  Street. 
The  rock  seemed  to  have  been  cut  through  veiy  deeply,  but  filled  up  with 
rubbish.  In  these  trenches  broken  flasks,  bones,  shotrbelts,  leaden  balls, 
and  a  portion  of  a  wall  were  found.  In  1745,  while  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Old  Infirmaiy,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  George^s  Hall, 
other  trenches  were  found,  and  in  them  were  cartouche  boxes,  bottles,  a  gar- 
devin,  &c. ;  and  in  1821  remains  of  trenches  were  again  found  in  Gloucester 
Street.  Prince  Rupert  not  succeeding  on  this  side,  moved  again  to  the  North, 
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and  on  the  26th  June  carried  the  town  by  escalade,  being  assisted,  it  is  said, 
by  persons  in  the  town  itself. 

Rupert's  Cottage  was  a  long,  low  thatched  building,  of  a  single  story,  and 
nearly  rectangular,  being  about  five  yards  in  width  at  the  Eastern  end  and 
somewhat  wider  at  the  Western ;  its  length  was  twenty  yards.  It  was  built 
of  rubble  and  broken  stone.  The  rafters  were  of  oak,  and  two  beams  are 
at  this  date  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Everton,  plasterer,  who 
purchased  the  materials  when  the  cottage  was  taken  down,  and  serve  as  up- 
rights for  a  timber  rack.  From  its  timber  also,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A., 
caused  a  vase  to  be  made,  which  was  presented  by  the  Society  in  1848  to 
Lord  Albert  D.  Gonyngham,  now  Lord  Londesborough,  and  a  case  for  con- 
tidning  the  address  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty's  visit  in  1851.  There  was  a  projecting  closet  attached  to  the  cot- 
tage, which  was  taken  down  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  interior  of  the 
cottage  was  of  the  usual  humble  description.  There  is  in  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  an  old  cabinet*  purchased  from  the  inmates  of  the  cottage, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  it  in  Prince  Rupert's  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  siege,  the  army  oi^cupied  the  hiU  from  the  Beacon  to 
Low  Hill,  which  was  then  completely  covered  with  heather,  without  a  single 
dwelling.  In  Everton  there  were  a  few  cottages,  one  of  which,  of  the 
same  date  probably  as  Prince  Rupert's,  was  pulled  down  about  five  or  six 
years  ago.  Previous  to  1700  the  whole  of  the  North  and  South  sides  of 
the  hill  were  unbuilt  upon.  Nearly  opposite  to  HaUiday's  Coffee  House 
(licensed  about  1770)  in  Rupert's  Lane,  on  the  site  where  Mr.  Shand's 
gates  now  stand,  were  a  pinfold  and  cage.  In  1787  the  pinfold  was  re- 
moved to  Netherfield  Road  and  the  cage  was  erected  in  the  triangular 
spot  of  ground  on  the  sloping  brow.  This  field  was  anciently  called 
Bam  o'  the  Hill  field,  as  a  bam  once  stood  upon  it,  and  was  sold  to 
the  township  in  1770  by  Mr.  Seacombe  for  JB20.  In  1797  the  grass  on  it 
was  sold  for  the  first  time  for  6s.  Mr.  Harper,  who  obtained  the  town- 
ship's order  for  the  removal  of  the  pinfold  and  cage,  built,  in  1790,  Mr. 
Shand's  house,  and  improved  Rupert  Lane,  which  at  that  time  was  deeply 
rutted  and  almost  impassable.  The  site  of  Rupert's  Terrace  was  formerly 
a  smithy,  connected  with  the  village  by  a  footpath,  which  probably  is  repre- 
sented by  a  passage  which  connects  at  the  present  day  the  lane  and  the 
village.    Previous  to  1820  there  stood  opposite  to  the  Parish  Office  a  Cross, 
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on  which  was  a  dial.  The  township  kept  it  in  repair,  as  we  find  that  in  1774 
"  a  shilling  was  paid  to  a  mayson  for  squaring  the  dial/*  and  in  1785  the  same 
sum  for  repairing  the  cross,  and  in  1787,  £d.  ISs.  5d.  for  the  same  purpose. 
During  the  sweating  sickness  in  Liyerpool,  in  1650,  a  market  was  held 
round  the  cross,  and  the  money  in  passing  hetween  the  parties  was  dropped 
into  a  hucket  of  water.  The  cross  was  removed  in  18^0,  as  it  was  found 
to  he  in  the  way  of  vehicles,  and  some  accidents  had  heen  occasioned  by  it. 
But  as  it  was  much  venerated,  it  was  secretly  removed  by  two  individuals 
during  the  night,  and  the  stones  were  deposited  in  the  cage  tiU  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  its  disappearance  ceased. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  stood  in  the  village  an  old  cottage 
of  similar  construction  to  Prince  Rupert's,  probably  occupied  during  the 
siege  by  his  officers.  Its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  Parish  Office,  and 
the  original  fire-place  is  shewn  in  the  outer  office.  In  1759  Molly  Bushell, 
the  originator  of  the  fiGimous  Everton  toffee,  resided  here — ^it  was  made 
from  a  receipt  of  Dr.  Gerrard*s.  The  present  Mr.  Sandiford  of  the  village 
is  a  descendant  of  this  Mrs.  Bushell,  and  preserves  the  original  receipt. 

The  cottages  which  skirt  the  deep  brow  rising  from  Netherfield  Road 
were  built  about  1692,  and  among  them  we  have  another  toffee  establish- 
ment kept  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  which  has  been  in  her  family  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  shambles  near  these  cottages  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
of  very  ancient  date,  but  they  have  been  erected  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years  only. 

In  the  naiTow  part  of  the  street  leading  from  the  village  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Church  Street  there  are  two  cottages,  built  by  an  old  and 
respectable  Everton  family  of  the  name  of  Heyes  before  alluded  to,  one  is 
dated  1688 ;  the  other  is  dated  1734.  Where  Rupert  Lane,  Church  Street, 
Everton  Village,  and  Breck  Road  meet  was  anciently  called  '^  Four  lane 
ends." 

The  main  approach  from  Liverpool  was  by  the  present  Everton 
Crescent,  the  fields  about  which  were  formerly  called  Richmond  mea- 
dows. This  road  was  formerly  called  Causeway  Lane,  and  afterwards 
Loggerhead  Lane,  from  a  public  house  which  was  near  the  site  of 
the  present   **  Loggerheads  Revived  ""* :   near  it  stood   a  dyer  s   house 


*  The  house  was  previonsly  occupied  by  a  private  family,  and  in  it  Mrs.  HemaDs 
spfDi  many  of  her  early  yearn. 
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and  a  pond  surrounded  by  willov^s.  The  sum  of  £8.  18s.  lOd.  was  paid 
by  the  township  for  pacing  this  lane,  which  was  often  almost  impass* 
able  from  ruts..  The  Crescent  was  built  shortly  after  1 807,  the  two  fields 
on  which  it  stands  having  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Webster,  Highfield, 
Bibby  and  Scholefield.  From  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  houses  of  Everton  improved  greatly,  and  towards  the  end  of  it,  the 
Liverpool  merchants  built  many  elegant  mansions.  The  value  of  land  in- 
creased, so  that  £/21  were  paid  for  what  would  have  been  let  for  only  the  same 
number  of  shillings  formerly.  In  1549  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Aspinall's 
Buildings,  containing  ^i  acres,  were  sold  for  £15,  and  some  time  ago  they 
brought  £Q00  per  acre.  At  present  from  15/  per  square  yard  has  been 
obtained  for  land  in  the  township. 

The  .St.  Domingo  estate  occupies  the  North-east  of  the  township,  and  was 
owned  in  1790  by  two  individuals.  A  part  of  it  was  called  **  Cobbler's  Close," 
a  shoemaker  having  first  enclosed  the  waste  land.  This  title  was  changed 
to  "  Pilgrim"  by  Mr.  Barton,  who  purchased  it  out  of  his  share  of  the  spoil 
of  a  French  vessel,  captured  by  the  Pilgrim  privateer,  the  property  of 
Joseph  Birch,  Esq.,  M.P.  Sir  William  Barton,  Mr.  Atherton,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Woodhouse  who  gave  it  the  name  '*  Bronte,"  (from  his 
connexion  with  Bronte  in  Sicily,)  held  it  in  succession.  The  originator 
of  the  St.  Domingo  estate  was  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  in  August  1757, 
purchased  a  portion  of,  it  and  afterwards  the  remainder :  he  called  it 
"  St.  Domingo,**  from  one  of  his  vessels  having  taken  a  rich  prize  off  that 
island.  In  1793  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Sparling  (Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool) who  rebuilt  the  house.  From  him  Sparling  Street  Wapping,  and 
Sparling  Street,  connecting  Beacon  and  St.  Domingo  Lanes  were  called. 
In  1812  it  became  the  property  of  the  Barrack  Commissioners  for  £26,388. 
Bs.  8d.,  subject  to  198. 4d.  Lord's  rent.  The  inhabitants  used  eveiy  exertion 
to  prevent  these  Commissioners  £rom  taking  possession,  but  without  avail. 
Everton  was  again  selected  as  a  barrack  station  in  1848.  In  1803  Prince 
William  (afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester)  resided  at  St.  Domingo  House, 
when  commandant  of  the  district,  and  in  1804  was  visited  by  his  father, 
and  both  from  their  courtesy  were  very  popular.  St.  Domingo  House, 
after  passing  through  various  hands  since,  has  lately  become  a  Jesuit's 
College,  called  St.  Edmund's.  Mere  Bank  at  the  Northeast  comer  was 
originally  called  "  Headless  Cross,"  and  a  cross  is  said  to  have  stood  there, 
but  its  history  is  unknown. 
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In  the  South-east  of  the  township  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Gregson,  close 
to  which  was  an  excellent  well,  from  which  the  neighhourhood  had  the 
name  of  Gregson*s  Well.  The  singular  hend  that  the  road  here  takes  was 
originated  by  the  owner  of  this  house  diverting  the  throughfare  to  its  pre- 
sent shape  in  consequence  of  the  dust  incommoding  him  and  his  famUj. 
Gregson's  villa  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Fabious'  house,  which  was 
built  long  prior  to  1700.  In  this  year  the  Fabiouses  (alias  Beans)  procured 
a  license  for  a  room  in  their  dwelling  for  prayer  meetings  of  the  Baptists. 
They  appear  to  have  been  influential  members  of  a  then  small  community. 
In  1707  Daniel  and  Hannah  Fabious  gave  the  Baptists  a  piece  of  ground 
for  a  cemetery.  It  is  on  the  Everton  Eoad.  Interments  have  not  taken 
place  in  it  for  some  time,  the  ground  being  quite  full.  The  management 
of  it  is  vested  in  three  trustees.  In  1714  a  Baptist  chapel  was  erected 
near  the  burying  ground,  the  congregation  of  which  about  1722  removed  to 
the  new  chapel  in  Byrom  Street.  Gregson's  villa  and  gardens  have  disap- 
peared, and  are  covered  by  multitudes  of  small  houses. 

The  Necropolis,  commenced  in  1824,  was  opened  February  1,  1825, 
Dr.  Baffles  officiating  at  the  funeral  of  a  Miss  Hope.  Shaw  Street  was 
commenced  in  1820,  and  on  its  East  side  is  the  Collegiate  Institution,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  October  22,  1841,  by  Lord  Stanley.  In  the 
North-west  of  the  township  is  St.  George's  Church,  built  at  the  cost  of 
£11,500  in  £100  shares.  The  land  was  given  by  Mr.  Atherton,  who  re* 
served  for  himself  ground  for  a  vault,  and  stipulated  that  no  funerals  should 
enter  by  the  West  gate  except  by  permission  of  himself  or  heirs.  There 
are  three  exquisitely  stained  glass  windows  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
Church,  executed  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle.  The  centre  or  principal  one 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  the  first  incum- 
bent, who  afterwards  became  principal  of  St  Bees.  The  window  at  the 
end  of  the  left-hand  gallery  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Dyson,  and  that  in  the 
right-hand  gallery  by  Mr.  Staniforth  in  memory  of  his  parents,  the  late 
Samuel  Staniforth,  Esq.,  and  lady.  St.  George's  Church  was  consecrated 
26th  October,  1814,  being  the  first  place  of  worship  erected  in  the  town- 
ship with  the  exception  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  previously  mentioned. 
There  are  now  three  more  Churches,  viz.,  St.  Augustine's,  Christ's,  and 
St.  Peter's  Churches ;  a  fifth,  St.  Ohzysostom's,  is  in  progress  of  erection, 
near  Whitefield  Lane. 
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On  the  site  of  the  corner  of  the  East  end  wall  of  St.  George's  Church 
formerly  stood  the  Beacon,  which  Gregson  in  his  Fragments  supposes  was 
built  by  Eanulph  Blundeyille,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  which  may  have  been  a 
medium  of  communication  with  Halton  and  Beeston  Castles,  both  in  his 
possession.  Others  doubt  this,  as  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  faggots 
only  were  piled  up  for  Beacons,  which  were  fired  when  occasion  required, 
while  in  his  reign  boxes  filled  with  pitch  on  poles  were  used.  A  sketch 
taken  in  1802  shews  it  to  have  been  a  plain  square  tower,  of  a  dull 
red  colour.  There  was  a  lower  apartment  and  also  an  upper,  reached 
by  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  stairs,  and  by  another  similar  flight  the  flat 
platform  on  the  top  was  gained.  It  was  six  yards  square  and  twenty-five 
feet  high.  In  1770  a  watch  movement  maker  took  up  his  abode  in  it, 
who  was  succeeded  by  a  cobbler  about  1773.  Marriages  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  in  it  in  the  time  of  Chas.  I.,  when  the  loyal  clergy  were 
expelled  from  Liverpool.  The  Beacon,  it  is  thought,  was  used  at 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  in  1760,  when 
Thurot's  descent  was  expected,  it  was  an  important  station.  It  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1803.  In  forming  St.  George's  grave- 
yard two  skeletons  were  found,  supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
Prince  Bupert's  soldiers.  In  1804  a  telegraph  station  was  established  by 
government  on  the  site  of  the  Beacon,  where  St.  George's  Hotel  now 
stands,  in  connexion  with  one  at  Ashurst.  It  was  taken  down  in  1816,  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  comer  of  Phory  Lane  there  is  a  house,  built 
in  1800  by  Mr.  Hinde,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  original  state  a 
copy  of  the  Beacon. 

Waterhouse  Lane,  connecting  Church  Street  with  Everton  Terrace,  has 
been  a  thoroughfare  for  the  last  eighty  years.  It  was  opened  by  William 
Clarke,  Esq ,  who  erected  the  house  lately  occupied  as  a  barrack,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Adjacent  to  Whitefield  Lane,  within  a  few  years,  a  lai^ge  village  has 
sprung  up,  and  will  shortly  form  a  small  town  in  itself. 

The  rental  of  Everton  in  1671,  was  £52  2s. ;  in  1769,  £2209  lis.  6d. ; 
in  1815,  £9981 ;  in  1829,  £30,139 ;  and  m  1851,  £92.071. 

The  population  of  Everton  was — 

In  1 327  95  inhabitants. 

1692  135 

1714  140 
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1769 

46  booses 

253  inhabitants. 

1790 

67 

>f 

370 

1801 

87 

»» 

499 

1811 

140 

t» 

913 

1815 

188 

» 

1222 

1821 

320 

» 

2109 

1829 

570 

t» 

3703 

1831 

.  •  • . 

.. 

4511 

HooBea. 

Unoceapicd. 

Bailding. 

InhftbiUnta. 

lUtrable  pru|»eity. 

1841... 

...1680 

85 

137 

9221 

£59,260. 

1851... 

...5741 

574 

183 

25508 

£92,071. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  a  most  astonishing  increase  is  taking  place  in 
the  population  of  Everton,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  next 
census  is  taken  there  will  be  found  an  increase  of  at  least  two-thirds  over 
the  present  number  of  inhabitants. 


II.   TOPOOBAPHT  AND  AMTIQUniES  OF  SoUTDPOBT  AKD  ITS  NEIOHBOURHOOD. 

By  Hugh  Gawthropt  Esq, 

This  was  a  brief  topographical  Essay,  noticing  the  prominent  features  of 
the  country,  in  the  four  parishes  of  North  Meols,  Halsall,  Walton-on-the- 
Hill,  and  Ormskirk.  Southport  was  taken  as  the  starting  point,  from  which 
a  temporary  resident  might  radiate  to  the  others,  at  occasional  visits.  The 
rapid  rise  of  Southport  is  one  of  the  curious  &cts  of  modem  times.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  known  mainly  to  the  working  classes  in  the  various 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  county,  and  was,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  conventional 
arrangement,  the  watering  place  of  the  poor.  They  came  at  periodical 
intervals  to  eiyoy  a  week's  cessation  from  their  wasting  toil ;  and  anxious 
to  give  themselves  over  to  rude  enjoyment,  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
general  depravity  said  little  for  the  condition  of  their  morals.  Now,  these 
have  given  place  to  totally  different  classes  in  society.  The  scattered  huts 
among  the  sand  hills  have  become  a  small  town ;  comfortable  houses  have 
been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  temporaiy  residents ;  the  place  is  easily 
accessible  by  railway  from  Manchester  or  Liverpool ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  air  and  water ;  and  thus  its  primitive  character  is  lost  for  ever. 
The  other  places  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
passed  over  vdth  a  brief  notice ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  on  future  occasions, 
distinct  memoirs  may  be  vnitten  on  aU  or  several  of  them,  either  by  the 
author  of  the  present  paper  or  by  others. 


FIFTH    MEETING. 

Collegiate  Institution,  4th  March,  1852. 
P.  R.  M*QuiE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Certificates  of  three  Candidates  for  Memhership  were  read  for  the 
first  time. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  : — 

Key.  John  Shepherd  Birlej,  Halliwell  Hall,  near  Bolton. 
Dayid  Howe  Lambert,  Baltic  Buildings,  E.edcross  Street,  and 

Bedford  Street,  Liverpool. 
James  Sykes,  Breck  House,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  and  49,  Seymour 

Street,  Liverpool. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table  : — 

1.  From  the  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
No.  2d,  in  vol.  ii. 

2.  From  other  Donors. 

Robert  Bawlinson,  Esq.  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  &c.  respecting  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  (2  copies^ ;  Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
(2) ;  B^jsholme,  (2) ;  Dorchester  and  For* 
dington,  (2) ;  Morpeth  and  Bedlington,  (2); 
Birmingham,  Carlisle,  and  Dover,  (1  each.) 

P.  R.  M'Quie,  Esq.  A  map  of  Manchester,  A.D.  800.    Copied  by 

James  Wyatt,  Engineer. 

James  Kendrick,  M.D.       Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory;  printed 

at  Chester  1688. 

Rev.  T.  Faulkner  Lee,       Lithograph  of  the  Ancient  Runic  Cross,  of 
M.A.,  Lancaster.  Lancaster,  now  in  the   Museum  of  the 

Natural  History  Society  at  Manchester. 
Drawn  from  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Lee. 
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J.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.       Prospectuses  of  Projected  Schemes  in  Lirer- 

pool,  about  the  year  1886.  Of  102  which 
were  proposed,  Mr.  Whitehead  had  collected 
as  many  as  80  Prospectuses. 

The  following  Articles  were  Exhibited  : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S  A.    Six  stone  Celts  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  : 

four  bronze  do. ;  part  of  a  swoid  blade ; 
an  ancient  spear  head  with  the  wood  in  it ; 
and  a  palstab  found  in  the  County  Antrim, 
Treland. 

By  Dr.  Hume.  Bag  of   a    "  leubra"   or    natire  Australian 

woman,  made  of  the  stringy  bark  tree.  A 
New  Zealand  basket  made  throughout  of 
the  phormium  ienax  or  native  flax. 

By  Alfred  Bimmer,  Esq.     Three  Drawings  by  George  Ormerod,  Esq., 

D.C.L.,  Ac., — viz.,  Smithell*8  Hall,  exterior 
and  interior  views,  1810 ;  and  Hale  Hall, 
1820. 

MlBCELTANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  and  read  extracts  from  certain  MSS.  forwarded  by 
Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  K.C.H.,  Vice-President  The 
following  extracts  sufficiently  explain  their  import  and  shew  their  character. 

"  Deposiconns  of  witnesses  taken  within  the  Eing*s  MaVs 
Court  of  Excheq'-  within  his  highnes  Castle  at  Chester,  the 
vij*  daye  of  Maye,  Anno  Hegni  Regis  Jacobi,  Angliae  &c. 
quint,  et  Scotie  xl°  1607  Upon  the  pie  A  behalf  of  Gilbert 
Vrmeston  defte  against  John  Yrmeston  compl^ 

"  Henrie  Watte  of  Moreton  w.thin  the  Countye  of  Chester  husbandman, 
aged  three  score  yeares  and  upwards,  sworn  and  examned.  Saith  he 
knoweth  the  p.tyes,  and  hath  knowne  Uiem  for  the  space  of  thirtye  yeares 
nowe  last  paste  and  above.  And  did  also  knowe  Wiluam  Vrmeston  in  this 
Interr.  named,  and  that  the  said  defte  is  eldest  sonne  and  next  heire  to  the 
said  William  Vrmeston.  The  said  William  in  his  lief  tyme  and  at  the 
tyme  of  his  death,  was  taken  and  reputed  to  be  lawfully  seised  in  his  de- 
measnes  of  fee,  of  and  in  the  messuage  A  certeyne  bowses  and  buildings 
garden  and  yord  to  the  same  belonging,  scituate  in  Moreton,  nowe  in  the 
pits  occupacion,  and  also  of  and  in  one  Close  or  p.cell  of  land  in  Moreton 
aforesaid,  called  the  West-car-hey,  *  *  *  And  verilye  thinketh  that 
the  said  cottage  is  builded  upon  the  deftes  owne  landes,  or  upon  the  waste 
landes  in  Moreton  aforesaid,  But  whether  the  deftes  father  did  fynd  tym> 
her  to  the  building  of  the  same  he  knoweth  not.  4^  ♦  :ie  Hee  saith 
that  there  was  heretofore  a  survey  taken  and  made  by  Henrye  Connye 
John  Boberts  and  Myles  ffells,  officers  for  the  said  henry  the  late  Earle  of 
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derbje  of  the  latides  in  the  Jnterr.  mentioned.  And  that  there  weare 
p.sent  at  the  survey  vrith  the  deponent  Williani  Bennet  and  Richard  Rob*"' 
'with  others  whose  names  he  certeinly  rem'mbreth  not.  And  that  theis 
p.celles  of  land  hereafter  named,  Viz  the  Ijtle  Eyllonde,  the  two  huUondes 
,  m  the  Gorstefield,  the  dovehowselonde,  the  Waynsharelonde,  the  Smjrle^ 
londe,  the  hadlonde  at  the  head,  the  hullonde  in  the  oulde  field,  the  hol- 
londe  in  the  Hawthorne,  the  Waye  butt,  the  Wyldmarelonde,  the  horde 
meadowe,  the  pyke  by  the  rake,  and  the  hullond  by  the  rake  weare  then 
surveyed  *  *  Also  saieth  that  the  said  GompP  hath  used  and  taken 
one  Cowe  grasse  in  the  Towne  More  of  Moreton  aforesaid,  as  Ten*nt 
thereof  to  the  defte,  And  that  the  right  ho'*  William  Earle  of  derby  is 
Chief  lord  or  owner  of  the  Inheritance  of  the  said  Moore,  And  that  the 
said  defte  hath  the  said  Gowe  grasse  as  app'ten'nte  and  belonging  to  his 
Inheritance  in  Moreton  aforesaid,  and  p'mitteth  the  Gomplt  to  use  the 
same,  And  that  the  defte  doth  putt  one  Gowe  less  in  the  said  Moore  by 
reason  that  the  Gomplt  hath  the  superior  title  there.  And  further  saieth 
that  the  defte  is  a  Gharterer  w^.in  the  said  Townshippe  of  Moreton.  And 
that  there  are  divers  other  Gharterers  w^.in  the  said  Townshippe,  that  have 
Comon  of  pasture  or  grasse  for  kyne  or  Gattle  in  the  said  moore,  by  reason 
their  Inheritance  in  Moreton  aforesaid.*'  Other  Witnesses  were  William 
Martin  of  Saughaull  Massye,  yeoman ;  Thomas  Fabon  of  Moreton,  hus- 
bandman ;  Henrie  Smith,  Arthure  Yrmeston,  and  Henrie  Irbie  of  More- 
ton,  husbandmen. 

The  Society  resolved  to  join  in  the  invitation  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  meet  in  Liverpool  in  1853. 

PAPERS. 

I. — A  Lancashtre  Gharm,  in  Gypher,  against  Witchcraft  and 

Evil  Spirits. 

By  John  Harland,  Esq, 

Many  years  ago,  certainly  prior  to  May  1825,  some  men  engaged  in 
pulling  down  a  bam,  or  shippon,  at  West  Bradford,  about  two  miles  north 
of  Glithero,  in  this  county,  were  attracted  by  seeing  a  small  square  piece  of 
wood  fall  from  one  of  the  beams ;  and  with  it  dropped  a  paper,  folded  as  a 
small  letter  [32  by  2}  inches],  but  measuring,  when  opened,  7^  by  6  inches. 
A  sort  of  superscription  was  in  lai*ge  and  unknown  characters ;  and  inside, 
the  paper  was  nearly  covered  with  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  with  strange 
symbols  and  a  table  or  square,  of  86  small  squares,  fiUed  with  characters  in 
red  ink,  the  great  bulk  of  the  writing  being  in  black  ink.  For  the  loan  of 
this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  its  possessor,  Jeremiah  Gamett,  Esq.,  of 
Boefield,  Glithero. 
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In  May  1825,  this  curious  document  was  entrusted  to  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Gamett,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  gentleman  of  much  erudition, 
and  varied  and  extensive  learning.  By  the  aid  of  some  old  astrological  books, 
he  succeeded  in  decyphering  and  explaining  the  whole,  and  it  is  his  ex- 
planation, (with  a  very  few  additions  and  corrections  of  my  own)  that  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this  Society.  In  the  middle  ages, 
charms  and  exorcisms  were  numerous ;  and  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Anti- 
quities, gives  a  week's  entire  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the 
exorcising  of  a  haunted  house  by  the  priest,  the  prayers  differing  eveiydaj ; 
as  to  which  we  may  observe,  in  reference  to  the  charm  under  notice,  that  the 
collect  for  St.  Michael's  Day  was  said  on  the  Tuesday  cmd  not  the  Sunday. 

The  table  in  the  left  top  comer  is  a  sort  of  magic  square,  called  by 
astrologers  "  The  Table  of  the  Sun."  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  sum  of 
every  row  of  six  small  squares,  whether  counted  vertically,  horizontally,  or 
diagonally,  amounts  to  111,  and  the  sum  total  to  666,  a  fiEivourite  magical 
number,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  Revelations,  xui.,  18 : — 
*'  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of 
the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred 
three  score  and  six" — ^i.e.,  666.  For  the  sake  of  greater  mysteiy  the 
numerals  are  expressed  by  letters,  as  follows  :— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

a 

e 

• 

1 

0 

u 

1 

m 

n 

r 

z 

There  are  apparently  some  slips  of  the  pen  in  it.  For  example,  the 
second  number  of  the  first  transverse  or  horizontal  row  (io=34),  ought  to 
be  (ie=32),  and  the  2nd  number  of  the  6th  row,  which  is  partially  oblit- 
erated, should  be  (er=29).  In  the  top  tablet  or  space,  flanking  this  table, 
are  Ave  mystical  characters  or  symbols  in  red  ink.  The  first  in  the  top 
left  comer,  cx)nsist8  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  constellation  Leo, 
which,  in  astrology,  is  "  the  Sun's  own  house,"  and  where  of  course  he  is 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest  power.  The  word  written  in  black  ink  under 
these  symbols,  is  /ut-xw  (machenj  the  cabalistic  name  of  "the  third 
heaven,"  and  the  Archangel  Michael  being  supposed  to  preside  over  that 
sphere, — ^his  seal  or  cypher  is  introduced  below  the  symbols  just  named 
the  commencement  liko  a  rude  4  and  the  termination  like  a  capital  N,) 
with  his  name  subscribed,  /a>x~<^  (Michael).  The  next  character,  at  the 
centre  top  (like  a  mde  Z  with  circular  ends,)  i^  "  the  InteHUgenee  of  the 


1 


vA. 


+-©v  + 


f 


h\f.1 


w 
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Sun",  that  word  being  written  over  it,  lytiXXiytvcr.  Under  this  is  a  character 
or  symbol  (like  a  broken  fork)  denoting  "the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,"  the 
word  am^t  (spirit)  being  written  within  it  In  astrology  eyery  planet  is 
supposed  to  have  two  beings  or  Bginta  attached  to  it,  and  called  its  Intel- 
ligence and  its  Spirit.  The  last  figure,  which  contains  within  its  quarterings 
the  o-iytX  (Sigil,  seal),  is  the  seal  of  the  Sun  himself,  in  astrological  language. 
All  these  symbob  show  that  the  charm  was  meant  to  be  put  in  operation 
on  a  Sunday,  that  being  the  day  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  as  well  as  of 
the  Sun. 

We  now  come  to  the  words  of  the  charm  itself.  These  are  disguised  by 
a  peculiar  vowel  notation,  and  further  obscured  by  the  partial  employment 
of  a  few  Greek  characters  for  some  of  the  consonants  and  the  distortion 
of  the  form  of  most  of  the  other  letters.    The  vowel  notation  runs  thus  : — 

a  e  i  o  u 

-  />  '  \  / 

The  consonants  are  thus  written : — 

b,  like  a  rude  capital  C. 

^>/>i>  s,  tr,  X,  with  little  alteration  from  the  ordinaiy  forms. 

df  h,  as  they  are  found  in  ancient  writings. 

g,  2,  m,  n,  p,  in  Greek  characters. 

q,  r,  like  the  figures  9  and  7  respectively. 

t,  like  a  staff,  with  a  hook  or  small  circle  at  top. 

These  are  all  illustrated  in  the  fac-simile  adjoining. 

The  charm  occupies  fourteen  Hues,  which  may  be  thus  rendered  into 
ordinary  letters : — 

Line  1. — apanton  [or  awanton]  +  bora  -f  camab  -I-  naadgrass  + 
pynavet  ayias  +  araptenas 

3. 1-  quo  +  signasque  +  payns  [or  pagns  ?  pagus]  +  sutgosikl  -|- 

tetragrammaton  -f- 

3. — ^inverma  -f  amo  +  0,  [apparently  an  abbreviation  for  Theaa^  God] 
+  dominus  +  deus  +  ^^^  +  D^^  the  hole  in  the  paper  obliterates  a 
word]  +  fiat  -h  fiat  +  fiat  + 

4 — ^ut  dicitur  decimo  septimo  capitulo  Sancti  Matthsoi  a  vigesimo 
carmine 
5. — fide  demoveatis  montes,  fiat  secundum  fidem,  si  sit  vel  fuerit 
6. — ^ut  cunque  fiisdnum  vel  dsDmon  habitat  vel  perturbat  banc 
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7.— ^personam,  v.el  hunc  locum,  yel  hanc  bestiam,  adjuro  te,  abire 

8  — sine  perturbatione,  molestia,  vel  tumultu  minime,  nomine 

9. — Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctu.    Amen.    Pater  noeter  qui  es 

10. — ^in  ccelis,  Banctificetur  nomen  tuum,  veniat  regnum  tuum,  fiat 
voluntas 

1 1 . — ^tuo,  sicut  in  coelo  etiam  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da 
12. — ^nobis  in  diem,  et  remitte  nobis  peccata  nostra,  etenim  ipsi 
13. — ^remittimus  omnibus  qui  nobis  debent ;  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentat — 
14. — ionem,  sed  libera  nos  a  male.    Fiat." 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  lines  of  this  charm  are  a  sort  of  gibberish, 
with  an  admixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  constituting  in  itself  a  charm, 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  expelling  or  restraining  evil  spirits.  With  the 
fourth  line  then,  must  begin  our  translation : — 

''  As  it  is  said  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  at  the  20th  verse,  *  Bj 
faith  ye  may  remove  mountains  ;  be  it  according  to  [my]  fEuth,'* — if  there 
is,  or  ever  shall  be,  witchcraft  [or  enchantment]  or  evil  spirit,  that  haunts 
or  troubles  this  person,  or  this  place,  or  this  beast,  [or  cattle],  I  adjure  thee 
to  depart,  without  disturbance,  molestation,  or  trouble  in  the  least, — in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen.** 

Then  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Pater  noster,**  "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,**  &c.,  ending  with  the  word,  *'  Fiat'*,  (be  it  done.) 

It  remains  to  notice  the  superscription  or  endorsement,  for  the  piqperhas 
been  folded  as  a  letter,  and  these  words  are  written  outside : — 

These  we  read  **  Agla  —  On  [or  En]  —  tetragrammaton.**  The  first  two 
words  are  names  given  to  the  Deity  by  the  Jewish  cabalists.  The  third, 
(which  is  also  the  last  word  in  the  second  line  of  the  charm)  is  meant  to 
authenticate  the  whole ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  artist 
who  understood  Ms  business ;  for  **  tetragrammaton*',-|-  and  "  fiat**,  are  words 


•  This  is  not  a  literal  qaotation.  The  Terse  rans  thus : — "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mastard  seed  ye  shaU  say  unto  this  moan  tain,  Remove  hen»e  to  yonder  place, 
and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  onto  you." 

f  "  Tetragrammaton*'  is  a  word  frequently  in  use  among  Jews,  as  desciiptiTe  of  the 
■acred  and  unpronounceable  name  (Jehovah.) 
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of  such  potency,  that  a  charm  without  them  would  be  of  no  efficacy  what- 
ever. The  late  Mr.  Gamett,  writing  in  May,  1825,  adds-^"I  should 
think  that  the  document  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  probably  not  more  than 
80  or  dO  years  old.  It  was  doubtless  manu&ctured  by  some  countiy  *  wise 
man*,  a  regular  dealer  in  such  articles.  There  are,  I  believe,  several 
persons  within  20  miles  of  Blackburn,  who  still  carry  on  a  trade  of  thia 
sort*' 


IT. — ^Memoib  of  the  Eabls  of  Ghesteb. 
By  W.  Williams  Mortimer, 


Pabt  II. — ^The  Nobman  Eabls. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Society^s  publications,*  will  be  found  a  brief 
memoir  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  princes  who  held  the  Lordship  of  Chester 
previously  to  the  Conquest.  The  following  is  a  similar  sketch  of  the 
NoBiLAN  LoBDB,  and  of  the  Palatinate  Earldom  which  they  held,  after  their 
predecessors  had  been  banished  or  exterminated.  Some  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Saxon  princes  conveyed  and  granted  their  lands,  may 
form  a  suitable  introduction. 

In  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  general  survey  was  made  of  his  dominions,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  6freat  Book  of  Winchester, 
Of  its  accuracy  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  it  is  quoted  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  Domesday  Book,  of  which  it  formed  the  model,  but  which  was  not 
completed  until  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest 

By  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Saxons,  all  their  lands  were  subject  to 
the  performance  of  the  following  duties :  I.  The  erection  and  upholding  of 
casties.  II.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  bridges.  III.  The  military 
defence  of  the  realm ;  not  under  particular  leaders,  but  in  general  "  the 
expugnation  of  foreign  invaders.*'  The  estates  were  of  four  great  kinds  : 
1 .  Thanelands,  otherwise  Boclands  or  Charterlands.  These,  which  comprised 
much  of  the  kingdom,  were  hereditaiy,  and  independent  of  any  superior ;. 
80  that  the  owner  could  £reely  sell  or  grant  them  to  others.  2.  The  Bene- 
ficium,  granted  on  condition  of  nulitaiy  service  to  some  particular  chieftain ; 

•Vol.  ii.  P.21.J. 
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this  was  held  either  for  life  or  for  a  definite  term.  8.  The  Folkland,  held 
by  the  nuiny  commonera  or  yeomaarj,  was  not  entirely  free  or  hereditaiy, 
but  under  an  obligation  to  make  a  fixed  annual  return  of  providons.  4.  The 
Church  lands  were  held  under  Frank-Almoigne;  i.  e.  without  feudal  serrice, 
but  with  perpetual  prayers  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  giantors  and 
their  kmilies.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  6,  the  small  plots  occupied 
by  the  slaves  [thralls  or  bondmen,]  and  villains  [mere  viUagerB],  for  their 
support,  and  with  which  they  were  sold. 

At  the  Conquest,  these  modes  of  tenure  were  cancelled  by  the  sword  of 
the  Norman ;  and  estates  were  granted  on  condition  of  militaiy  service. 
Each  Norman  leader  received  his  fief  firom  the  king  on  this  condition ;  and 
again  he  infeoffed  his  own  vassals  in  smaller  portions,  until  the  system  of 
subinfeudation  was  complete. 

The  City  of  London  and  the  tenitoiy  immediately  adjacent  to  the  field  of 
Hastings  yielded  at  once  to  the  Conqueror,  but  this  formed  not  one  fourth 
of  the  kingdom.  Twenty  years  elapsed,  ere  all  the  midland  and  the 
great  northern  Counties  had  surrendered  to  his  arms.  Then,  and  then  only 
was  the  Domesday  Survey  made ;  with  the  double  object  of  showing  how 
much  had  been  allotted  to  his  companions  in  arms,  and  how  much  yet 
remained  to  be  disposed  of  similarly.  But,  one  of  the  ancient  Saxon  king- 
doms, Merda,  the  Conqueror  was  unwilling  to  entrust  to  any  one  of  his 
Barons ;  he  therefore  divided  it  into  separate  portions  or  counties, — ^thus 
destroying  the  unity  which  might  endanger  his  throne,  and  rewaitling  a 
greater  number  of  his  followers.  To  some  he  also  gave  commissions, 
granting  in  perpetuity  such  lands  as  might  be  conquered  from  the  native 
occupiers,  in  the  '*  Marcher  *'  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 

I.  The  City  and  County  of  Chester,  (the  latter  including  that  part  of  Lan- 
cashire between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey,  and  also  the  Hundred  of 
Atiscros  in  Wales,  lying  between  Chester  and  the  Clwyd,)  was  granted  to 
Walter  de  Gherbaud,  a  Flemish  nobleman.  His  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  subsequently  against  the  Saxons  and  Welsh,  obtained  for 
him  this  reward.  Little  is  known  of  this  Earl,  except  that  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  were  great  and  unceasing.  Wearied  with  the  fiitigues  of 
warfare,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  patrimonial  estates  in  Flanders ;  when 
being  cast  into  prison  in  his  native  country,  the  Conqueror  resumed  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  in  England.    The  name  of  Gherbaud  is  seldom  mentioned 
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in  local  histoiy,  although  he  was  unqaestionably  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Chester ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Palatinate  Earls  who 
succeeded  him.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  experienced  in  retaining 
possession  of  the  territoiy  assigned  to  him,  induced  the  Conqueror  to  erect 
Chester  into  a  County  Palatine,  giving  to  its  holder  "  a  fullness  of  power 
previously  unknown  in  these  realms ;  such  a  Sovereign  jurisdiction  that  the 
ancient  earls  kept  their  own  Parliaments,  and  had  their  own  Courts  of  Law, 
in  which  any  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the  sword  of  Chester  was  as 
cognizable  as  the  like  offence  would  have  been  at  Westminster  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Royal  Crown ;  "  for  William  "  adds  Pennant  "  allowed  Lupus 
to  hold  this  County  tarn  libere  ad  Gladium  sicut  ipse  Rex  tenebat  Angliam 
ad  Coronam."  The  Palatinate  Lords  might  pardon  treason,  murders  and 
felonies,  they  appointed  justices  and  judges,  and  were  as  absolute  in  their 
own  county,  as  the  king  in  his  own  palace,  whence  says  Blackstone,  "Coun- 
ties Palatine  are  so  called  a  pallatio''^ 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  of  Durham 
'*  as  bordering  upon  the  inimical  countries  of  Wales  and  Scotland  in  order 
that  the  people  having  justice  administered  at  home,  might  not  leave  the 
county  exposed  by  absence  to  the  enemies*  incursions ;  and  that  the  owner 
by  so  large  authority  might  be  more  watchful  and  act  with  greater  efficacy 
in  its  defence." 

II.  All  these  privileges  were  by  the  Conqueror  conferred  on  his  nephew 
Hugh  Lupus,  son  of  Richard  Goss,  Earl  of  Avranche,  Auranges  or  Abran- 
cis»  and  Viscount  of  Armories,  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Harlowin  a 
Norman  of  rank.  Harlett  the  mother  of  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  skinner  of  Yalois ;  she  had  had,  previously  to  her  marriage,  an 
intrigue  with  the  Duke,  Robert  of  Normandy,  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  as 
likewise  from  his  violent  temper  and  disposition,  Robert  le  Diable.  This 
eventuated  in  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  son,  William,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  is  better  known  in  English  histoiy  as  William 
the  Conqueror.  His  nephew  Hugh,  the  son  of  Richard  Goss,  was  at  the 
conquest  rewarded  with  the  manor  and  castle  of  Tutbury  and  lands  adjacent, 
for  the  great  braveiy  he  had  evinced  in  many  encounters  with  the  EngUsh, 
in  all  of  which  his  daring  courage  and  ferocity  amply  confirmed  the  propriety 


*  But  there  are  several  other  etymologies  of  this  word.     See  Spenser's  Ireland,  apud 
Todd,  V.  ?iii.  p.  331,  and  Bracton. 
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of  the  somame  he  had  previously  acquiied,  of  Lnpus  or  the  wolf,  by  whidi 
he  is  80  well  known  in  our  local  history. 

To  maintain  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Earldom,  Hugh  Lupns  was 
invested  with  immense  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  city 
and  castle  of  Chester  with  the  whole  of  the  coonty  which  did  not  appertain 
to  the  Church,  was  conferred  upon  him,  or  bis  immediate  retainers;  he  hnn- 
self  holding  in  demesne  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  entire  townships.  His 
other  properties  extended  into  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Oxford,  Northampton,  Derby,  Notts,  Rutland,  Berks, 
Buckingham,  Warwick,  Salop,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Devon.  After  Hugh  Lupus's  investment  in  1070,  he  restored  the  city 
walls,  enlarged  the  fortifications,  subdued  the  Welsh,  and  reduced  the  entire 
county  of  Flint  under  the  sword  of  Chester.  He  also  appointed  great 
officers  of  his  state  and  household ;  and  nominated  several  of  his  principal 
Barons*  to  aid  him  in  the  government  of  his  extensive  territory. 

The  Normans  partook  largely  of  one  feeling  at  this  period,  which  was 
that  scarcely  any  christian  virtue  exceeded  that  of  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  founded 
or  extended  monasteries,  as  they  believed  their  end  approaching,  and  Hugh 
Lupus  among  the  number.  A  monasteiy  had  existed  for  centuries  at 
Chester,  the  foundation  of  which  was  attributed  by  tradition  to  Wulpherua 
King  of  Mercia,  for  the  reception  of  his  daughter  Werbuigh,  afterwards 
patron  saint  of  Chester,  and  such  as  chose  to  join  her.  After  undergoing 
various  changes,  its  previous  inmates  were  dispossessed  by  Lupus  in  the  sixth 
year  of  William  Rnfus.  He  was  then  suffering  from  severe  illness ;  his 
endowments  were  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  The  new  foundation  was 
transferred  to  Monks  of  the  regular  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  Ansehn, 
Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  died  in  1105,  became  its  first  Abbot. 
Hugh  died  in  1101. 

Historians  have  differed  much  respecting  the  character  of  Lupus.  By 
some  he  is  represented  as  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  especially  in  his 
early  days,  but  toward  the  dose  of  his  life  he  sunk  into  voluptuousness.  Bj 
others  he  is  represented  as  prodigal,  vain,  ungodly,  an  epicure  and  sensualist 
His  numerous  severities  practised  on  the  Welsh  were  retaliated  by  con- 
temptuous names  derived  from  his  personal  appearance,  as  Hugh  Fras, 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Paper. 
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(Hugh  the  fiit,)  or  Hugh  Dirgane,  (Hugh  the  Gross.)  His  mfe  was 
Ermentnide,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Olerimont,  Earl  of  Beaayais»  in  France. 
Bj  her  he  had  only  one  son. 

ITI.  KicHABD,  son  of  Hugh  Lupus,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  the  Palatinate  was  regulated  during 
his  minority,  nor  indeed  till  the  time  of  Earl  Randall,  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  In  1119 
he  married  Maude,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  de  Blois,  son-in-law  of  the 
Gonqueror,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  returning  to  England  witii  his 
bride,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Heniy  I,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  young  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy, 
he  suffered  shipwreck ;  and  all  save  one  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  The  old 
chroniclers  relate  the  details,  that  the  King's  ship  sailed  first  and  arriyed 
in  safety,  but  that  the  crew  of  the  Prince's  ship  had  been  intoxicated  with 
part  of  three  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  lan  their  vessel  upon  some  rocks. 
The  historians  of  the  period  testify  no  sorrow  for  this  event,  but  regard  it 
as  "  a  divine  vengeance,*'  *'  a  judgment  of  God,**  &c.,  occurring  in  a  calm 
sea,  in  fine  weather.  The  reason  is  that  William,  the  legitimate  heir  of 
Heniy  I,  cherished  a  spirit  of  bitter  animosity  against  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  if  ever  he  came  to  reign  over  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  people,  he  would  yoke  them  like  oxen  to  the 
plough. 

lY.  Randal  de  Meschines,  Viscount  Bayeux  next  succeeded.  He 
was  nephew  to  Lupus,  being  son  of  his  sister  Maude,  by  Randal  of  Mes- 
chines,  and  of  Bricasart  in  Normandy.  Of  Earl  Randal,  peaceful  in 
his  disposition  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  not  one  incident  is  recorded 
worthy  of  notice.  His  name  seldom  appears  after  1119,  when  he  is  men- 
tioned as  remaining  faithful  to  Heniy  I,  during  the  disturbances  that 
prevailed  in  Normandy  in  that  year.  He  married  Lucio  the  widow  of 
Roger  de  Romara,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Randal  his  successor,  another 
son  who  became  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  a  daughter.  He  was  liberal  in 
his  contributions  to  the  church,  and  in  his  donations  to  his  followers.*  He 

*  Among  othera  he  gaye  the  manors  of  Stoieton  and  of  Padding^n,  and  the  bailiwick  of 
the  forest  of  Wirnl  to  his  steward,  Alan  SyWestre  or  Savage.  This  Alan  had  a  daughter 
who  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  conreyed  them  to  one  Alexander,  who  is  presumed  to 
haT«  been  tator  to  the  son  of  Earl  Bandal,  though  in  some  pedigrees  he  is  called 
steward  of  the  household.  Adopting  the  fashion  of  the  time  he  assumed  the  name  of 
his  residence — Storeton — which  with  the  wardenship  of  Wirral  forest  was  confirmed  to 
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died  in  1138,  after  an  incumbency  of  eight  years.  His  wife,  now  a  widow 
for  the  third  time,  gave  £266  13s.  4d.  for  livery  of  her  father's  land,  and 
paid  a  fine  of  600  marks,  that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marty  within 
five  years. 

V.  IUndjlll  the  eeoond,  generally  sumamed  de  Gernoks — ^but  per- 
haps, more  correctly  de  Vernon,  from  the  place  of  his  birth — was  the  son 
of  the  first  Earl  Randall,  to  whose  estates  and  dignities  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  Normandy,  he  succeeded.  The  influence  he  derived  from  the  great 
possessions  of  his  father,  was  increased  by  his  marriage  with  Maude, 
daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  He 
was  of  a  ¥ery  ambitious  disposition,  and  living  in  times  when  politioal 
contentions  prevailed,  he  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  histoiy  of  that 
period,  in  which  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Baions* 
but,  decidedly  the  greatest  warrior.  United  in  arms  with  his  father-in-law, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  "  he  made 
many  most  notable  stirs  in  this  nation."  The  old  historians  have  left 
elaborate  details  of  the  proceedings  of  these  powerful  barons  during  that 
'*  confused  alternation  and  succession  of  anarchy  and  tyranny,  which  the 
poverty  of  language  compels  us  to  call  the  reign  of  Stephen."  This  monarch 
had  given  offence  to  RandaU,  by  making  Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  Scot- 

him  by  Hagh  Cyveliock,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chester.  Storeton  afterwards  stiled  himself 
Magister,  and  his  signature  as  JSifagHro  Alexandre  freqaenUy  appears,  in  numerous 
deeds,  immediately  after  that  of  tlie  Sheriff  of  the  County.  He  had  two  daughters,  by 
the  marriage  of  one  of  whom  in  1315,  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Bamville,  Storeton  was  con- 
veyed to  him,  and  afterwards  divided  between  his  three  grand-daughters  co-heiresses. 
Upon  the  marriage  of  Jane  or  Joan,  the  eldest,  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  Wirral,  he  obtained  the  bailiwick  of  the  forest  and  her  share  of  the  manor ; 
and  having  purchased  the  other  shares  from  her  sisters,  he  assumed  the  annorial 
bearings  of  the  Foresters,  viz. — Argent^  on  a  bend  azurtf  three  huckt  heads  cahosaed  or, 
instead  of  those  previously  borne  by  the  Stanleys.  His  great  grandson,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  Lord  of  Storeton,  who  died  21  Bichard  II,  appears  from  an  inquisition  to  have 
held  the  manor  from  the  King  as  Prince  of  Chester.  Many  charters  now  in  Chester 
shew  how  much  Richard  the  Second  was  attached  to  the  capital  of  his  favourite  County, 
which  in  his  greatest  extremity  furnished  him  with  a  body  guard  of  2000  native  archers. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  21  Richard  II,  cap.  19,  the  Earldom  was  erected  into  a 
principality.  But  these  proceedings  were  cancelled  by  his  successor  Henry  TV,  who 
conferred  the  Earldom  upon  his  son,  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Earl  of  Chester.  This  Sir  William  was  the  direct  ancester  of  the  many  noble  and 
distinguished  Stanleys  who  have  since  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  annals 
of  this  kingdom.  His  eldest  son  married  Margaret  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
de  Hotone,  from  whom  is  in  direct  descent  the  present  Sir  William  Stanley  Massey 
Stanley,  Bart,  late  of  Hooton.  His  second  son  was  Sir  John  Stanley,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  and  Knight  of  the  Qarter,  who  marrying  Isabella  the  heiress  of  Latham,  became 
the  founder  of  the  ennobled  fiunilies  of  Stanley  of  Knowsley,  (Lord  Derby,)  and  of 
Stanley  of  Alderlpy — also  of  the  Stanleys  of  Ponsouby  in  Cumberland. 
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land,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  presenting  him  with  Cumberland,  a 
county  which  Bandall  considered  his  own»  as  he  claimed  to  be  lord  of 
Cumberland  and  Carlisle.  Prevented  by  the  King  from  attacking  North- 
umberland, on  his  return  to  the  court  of  his  father,  Bandall*s  indignation 
was  roused  against  Stephen,  and  he  immediately  surprised  the  town  and 
castle  of  Lincoln,  which  the  King  had  garrisoned,  and  took  it  with  all  the 
strongholds  in  that  county. 

The  two  earls  of  Lincoln  end  Chester,  were  in  turn  besieged  in  Lincoln 
bj  Stephen,  but  Bandall  escaping,  raised  a  large  force  among  his  own 
followers  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales.  Robert  of  Qloucester,  his  father- 
in-law,  aided  him,  and  Matilda  was  proclaimed  Queen.  The  Kii^  s  troops 
consisted  in  a  great  degree  of  Flemings ;  but  a  battle  taking  place  at 
Xdncoln,  on  Candlemas-day,  1141,  they  were  forced  to  flee  before  the 
fierce  Welshmen,  and  the  king  was  sent  in  irons  to  Bristol,  where  Matilda 
was  residing. 

At  this  period,  Randall  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  but  Gloucester 
had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  liberty  was  of  so  great  importance  to 
his  party,  that  the  king  was  exchanged  for  him.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  Randall  was  engaged  in  a  continued  series  of  battles  with  Stephen, 
attended  with  very  varied  success;  once  fully  one-third  of  the  kingdom 
belonging  to  himself.  In  every  town  and  village,  the  factions  of  the  royalists 
and  imperialists,  (as  the  party  of  Matilda  was  called,)  had  almost  daily  con- 
tests, in  which  both  sides  suffered  severely.  The  frequent  and  long 
absences  of  Randall  from  Cheshire,  and  the  exhaustion  of  males  in 
fighting  his  battles,  tempted  the  Welsh  to  make  inroads  upon  his  territories, 
"  making  great  store  of  spoil  and  devastation."  Late  in  life,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  invited  Henry  Plantagenet  to  England.  He  died  in  1152  or 
1158,  it  is  generally  supposed  by  poison.  He  had  previously  founded 
Trentham  Priory,  the  Nunnery  in  Chester,  and  several  other  religious 
houses  in  Warwick  and  Lincoln.  One  of  his  last  acts,  was  to  give  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh,  Chester,  the  manor  and  churches  of 
Bromborough  and  Eastham,  as  a  recompense  for  injuries  which  he  had 
done  to  the  brotherhood.  And  to  procure  the  removal  of  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, against  the  Earl,  his  widow  and  son,  shortly  after  his  death,  trans- 
ferred the  manor  of  Styshall,  with  other  lands  in  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Bishop. 


VI.  HnoH  the  second,  sumamed  Ciyeliock,  firom  having  heen  bom 
in  the  Commote*  of  that  name  in  Powysland,  Bocceeded  as  sixth  Ead. 
He  possessed,  we  are  told,  the  Taloor  and  foititade  of  his  father,  but  was 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  wisdom  and  in  the  control  of  his  passions.  He 
wrested  fiom  the  Welsh,  and  retained  in  his  own  hands,  much  of  the  land 
about  Bromfield  and  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  time,  when  the  Welsh, 
confined  within  their  mountain  fastnesses,  were  no  longer  a  source  of  ieaoT 
to  the  English,  when  the  vast  possessbns  of  the  British  monarch  in 
France  were  not  disputed,  when  Scotland  no  longer  threatened  the  border 
frontiers  with  invasion,  and  in  England  all  was  peaceable  except  one  or  two 
of  his  own  turbulent  Barons,  Heniy  II  appeared  at  the  height  of  bis 
prosperity.  But  by  the  evil  disposition  of  his  Queen  instigating  his  three 
sons,  then  mere  boys,  a  powerfol  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  The 
flames  of  civil  discord  broke  out  in  all  directions.  The  powerful  Eari  of 
Chester,  **  William  the  lion*'  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
led  their  forces  against  the  King,  and  were  at  first  eminentiy  successful 
both  in  England  and  France.  But  a  reverse  occurring.  Earl  Hugh  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  at  the  castie  of  Dole,  in  1173 ;  and  the  King 
of  Scotland  being  taken,  peace  was  soon  established.  The  three  young 
princes  were  pardoned,  with  the  most  of  their  allies,  but  tiie  three  principal 
conspirators  were  to  be  treated  with  separately.  William  the  Lion  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  easily  made  terms ;  but  it  was  only  in  1178,  that  Homy 
restored  to  Hugh  his  liberty  and  estates,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
friends.  '*  Being  taught  by  his  folly  to  be  more  wise,*'  says  Webb,  he 
retired  to  Chester,  where  he  was  buried  in  1181.  He  also  was  liberal 
to  the  church.  He  added  to  the  endowment  of  Trentham  Abbey ;  and 
confirmed  the  manor  and  village  of  Greasby  to  the  Abbey  of  Chester.! 

VII.  IUin)ALL  the  third,  sumamed  Blundeville  J  succeeded  his  £Either, 
and  held  the  earidom  during  the  long  period  of  fifty-one  years.  He  was 
the  principal  adviser  of  four  EngUsh  monarchs,  (Henry  II,  Richard  I, 

*  Part  of  a  ahiie,  hundred,  or  oantred,  containing  fifty  Tillages. — Bailey. 

f  As  a  witness  to  a  deed,  granting  the  church  of  Prestbnry  to  this  Abbey,  the  name  of 
Oilberto  Jilio  Pincemse  appears.  Bobert  the  father  of  this  Gilbert  was  Robert  le  Pin- 
cema,  or  Batler,  which  name  he  assumed  from  his  office ;  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Butlers  or  Botelers  of  Amoundemess  and  Bewsey.  Sereral  fiunilies  branching  from  him 
are  extinct, — as  Boteler  of  Teston,  a  baronet  **  of  that  right  worshipfril  and  andent 
fiimily,"  as  Philipot  the  deputy  of  Camden  calls  them.  Sir  Philip  Boteler  the  last 
Baronet,  died  in  1772.    He  bore  for  Arms,  arg.  on  a  chief  sa.  three  cups  or. 

}  From  Album  Monasierium,  i.c.  BlondevUle,  (modern  Oswestry.) 
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John,  and  Heniy  III),  and  all  writers  agree  in  considering  him  one  of  the 
principal  barons  of  England,  not  only  in  prowess,  but  in  wisdom  and 
prudence.  He  was  called  Eandall  the  Good,  from  his  benevolence  ;  but 
partaking  of  the  feelings  of  the  period  he  entered  the  lists  of  the  crusaders 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  with  a  degree  of  fury  and  fervour  which 
fanaticism  only  could  inspire.  He  attained  great  celebrity,  and  Robert 
Langland  or  John  Malvern  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  EarVs 
notoriety  in  song  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  An  ignorant  monk,  attempting 
to  chaunt  mass,  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  his  inability  to  perform  it : — 

*'  I  cannot  the  Pater  Noster  as  the  priest  it  syngethe. 
But  I  can  Rimes  of  Robin  Hood,  and  of  Randcdl  of  Chester, 
But  of  our  Lord  and  Ladye,  I  leme  nothing  at  all.** 

The  first  twenty  years  of  this  earldom  present  little  worthy  of  notice.  He 
was  in  arms  in  1194,  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  Goeur  de  Lion  from  im- 
prisonment; and  the  known  designs  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
attain  the  independence  of  his  countiy,  kept  the  border  or  marches  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  excitement.  Amid  the  changes  of  the  period,  the 
alliances  and  hostilities,  the  yaiying  friendships  and  treaties,  Earl  Randall 
appears  to  have  acted  with  firmness  and  consistency. 

The  Earl  of  Chester  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  elevation  of  King  Heniy  III.,  who  was  crowned  in  1216,  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  and  in  the  divided  condition  of  the  nation  and 
weakness  of  the  crown,  Llewellyn  attempted  to  attain  his  object,  but 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  English  barons  in 
alliance  with  him,  he  was  defeated.  The  victory  in  which  the  young  King 
broke  the  forces  of  his  rebellious  barons  is  quaintly  called  "  the  fair  of 
Lincoln,"  and  took  place  in  May,  1217.  The  earl  of  Chester  was  then 
Regent ;  and  next  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  he  sought  that  of  his  own 
territories.  The  devastations  of  the  Welsh  extended  to  almost  every 
village  and  town  on  the  borders ;  they  were  witnessed  often  from  the  walls 
of  Chester ;  and  the  suburb  of  Handbridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Dee,  was  thence  called  Treboih,  or  the  burnt  town.  In  September,  1217, 
Randall  took  advantage  of  a  treaty  that  had  been  made  with  Llewellyn, 
and  went  to  the  crusades.  On  his  return  he  made  grants  to  several 
Teligi(>us  establishments.  The  Cistercian  monks  of  Poulton  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Abbey  of  Dieulacres,  in  Staffordshire,  which  he  had  first 
founded ;  he  erected  Beeston  and  other  castles,  which  were  to  be  supported 
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by  tolls  oil  those  who  passed  through  his  lordships ;  and  he  established 
beacons,  as  at  Everton.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  activity,  and  nothing 
was  either  too  difficult  for  his  accomplishment,  or  too  minute  for  his  atten- 
tion. Alike  in  his  victories  and  in  his  government,  he  was  influenced  by 
feelings  of  pure  patriotism. 

He  was  undoubtedly,  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom,  holding  the  two 
great  earldoms  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  and  by  virtue  of  his  wife  Constance, 
(widow  of  Geoffrey,  son  of  Heniy  II.,)  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  and  earl- 
dom of  Richmond,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father.  He  was 
sheriff  of  the  three  shires  of  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Lancaster,  in  the  two 
former  of  which  he  held  large  estates  by  inheritance  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  confirmation  of  lands  which  his  ancestors  had  held,  but  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  defection  of  Roger  de  Poictiers — ^the  original 
grantee, — he  became  chief  lord  under  the  king,  of  all  Lancashire.  For  the 
tenure  of  his  lands  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  he  paid  annually 
a  goshawk,  or  fifty  shillings  into  the  king  s  exchequer.  Such  large  posses- 
sions gave  him  great  power  and  influence,  so  that  he  sometimes  refused  to 
answer  the  summons  of  royalty  itself. 

He  died  in  123^,  at  WalUngford,  whence  his  body  was  removed  to 
Chester  for  interment.  He  was  twice  married,  having  been  divorced  from 
Constance  in  1200,  and  remarried  to  Clemence,  widow  of  Alan  de  Dinnan. 
Some  say  that  he  was  married  a  third  time ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  his 
second  wife  survived  him.  Respecting  his  private  or  personal  history  litUe 
is  known ;  but  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  small  of  stature,  from  a  reproachful 
remark  made  of  him  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  His  vast  posses- 
sions were  divided  among  his  four  sisters.  Maude,  the  eldest,  who  had 
married  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,  received  Cheshire  as  her  portion.  Mabel,  married  William 
D'Albiney,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and  Agnes,  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  Avis 
or  Hawes,  the  youngest,  and  her  brother's  favourite,  received  the  earldom 
of  Lincoln,  with  all  his  lands  in  that  shire  ;  she  married  Robert  de  Quincey, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Winchester. 

VIII.  JoHN»  sumamed  the  Scot,  son  of  Maude  and  David,  succeeded 
as  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Cheater.  Little  is  known  of  him,  but  it  is 
believed  that  he  spent  his  time  nudnly  in  the  improvement  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  that  he  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition.    He  at  first  took  part  with 
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ibe  Barons  against  Henry  III.,  but  speedily  joined  the  councils  of  the 
monarch — ^being  influenced  no  doubt  by  personal  attachment  as  well  as  by 
alliance.  He  was  constant  in  hb  attendance  at  the  court  of  the  king ;  and 
at  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign,  carried  one  of  the  swords  of  state — that 
of  mercy.  On  this  occasion,  the  great  barons  of  the  land  had  all  been  sum- 
moned to  perform  the  usual  offices  or  duties  which  had  anciently  been 
held  by,  or  were  due  from  their  ancestors,  at  the  coronations  of  the  kings. 

In  the  life  time  of  his  father,  by  his  desire,  he  married  Helen,  a  daughter 
of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales  ;  the  object  being  to  heal  the  differ- 
ences which  had  long  existed  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Cestrians.  The 
marriage  was  not  attended  with  happy  results.  He  had  no  issue,  nor  was 
there  any  direct  or  immediate  heir  to  succeed  to  the  earldom ;  when  in 
]  237,  after  having  held  it  for  only  five  years,  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Chester.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  that  by  the  connivance 
of  his  wife. 

With  him  terminated  the  Palatinate  Earldom  of  Chester,  for  the  King 
took  possession  of  all  the  manors  and  lands  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Earl,  giving  in  lieu  thereof  ample  domains  to  his  sisters  whom  he  had 
appointed  his  coheirs.  His  widow  also  received  from  the  king,  lands  in 
Northampton,  Middlesex,  Bedford,  and  other  counties.  The  rewards  or 
exchanges  as  they  have  been  called,  were  liberal,  the  king  being  "not 
averse  to  any,  but  unwilling  that  so  great  an  inheritance  as  the  earldom  of 
Chester,  should  be  parcelled  out  among  distaffs." 

The  widow  and  children  of  John  le  Scott*  last  Earl  of  Chester  and  of 
Huntingdon,  being  thus  recompensed  out  of  his  princely  possessions,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Earldom  were  attached  to  the  Crown,  and  they 
have  since  remained  a  brilliant  appendage  of  the  British  monarchy,  having 
been  uniformly  borne  by  the  heir-apparent  of  these  wide-spread  realms. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  BAKONS  OF  CHESTER. 

Hogb  Lupns,  anxioiis  .to  commence  the  exercise  of  his  almost  regsl  prerogBtiTeii  in 
becoming  state,  nominated  scTenl  of  his  principal  Babohb,  to  form  a  Parliament  to  aid 
him  in  the  GoTerament  of  his  extended  territory.  Their  namber,  exclnsiTe  of  spiritual 
peers,  was  seren  or  eight ;  the  title  of  each  was  hereditary,  and  it  was  taken  from  his 
chief  place  of  residence.  They  had  ample  means  to  support  their  dignity.  Sir  Peter 
Leycester  says,  "  though  inferior  in  rank,  nay  in  place  below  all  Knights,  they  had  great 
power  and  privileges  in  the  county,  which  then  extended  over  all  Flintshke,  and  tibe 
greater  part  of  Denbighshire,  and  Cemarronshire.**  From  them,  many  of  the  distin- 
goished  families  of  Cheshire  are  descended. 

1.  Foremost  In  precedence  was  Neal,  Nigel,  or  Lenoir  ;^-Baron  of  Halton,  Constable 
and  Eflri-Marshall  of  Chester.  He  possessed  consummate  skill  as  a  commander,  and 
great  bravery  as  a  soldier.  In  addition  to  the  offices  of  state  entrusted  to  him,  he  pos- 
sessed twenty-seven  manors  or  townships  in  Cheshire,  in  one  of  which  he  erected  a 
residence  and  fortification — Halton  Castle — the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  His  son 
William,  the  second  Baron,  founded  a  priory  at  Bnncom ;  and  his  grandson,  the  third 
Baron,  dying  without  male  issue,  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  two  dauif^ters. 
Lenoir,  does  not  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  funilies  of  Dntton,  Aston,  Ariey,  Gerard,  and 
Warburton ;  his  descendants  taking  their  names  from  their  respective  properties.  The 
elder  daughter  of  the  third  Baron,  married  Eustace  Fitzjohn,  whose  great  grandson  took 
the  name  of  Lacy  in  1194,  on  inheriting  the  possessions  of  Bobert  Lacy,  lord  of  Pomfiret. 
Henry  de  Lacy,  the  tenth  Baron,  was  high  in  rank  and  power,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
Edward  I.  He  was  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Constable  of  Chester,  Baron  of  Halton,  Pomfret. 
Blackbumshire,  Boos,  and  Roweynock,  and  Lord  Protector  of  England.  He  left  only 
one  daughter,  sole  heiress,  at  his  death  in  1310 ;  and  she  married  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  Derby.  His  widow  dying  without  issue,  the  Barony  of  ^Iton 
reverted  to  the  crown ;  and,  is  since  known  as  the  *'  fioe  of  Halton.** 

2.  Bobert  de  Montalt  or  Mold,  came  next  He  was  Seneschal  of  Chester,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Mold.  A  strong  castle  was  erected  there  to  protect  the 
Normans  firom  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  Upon  the  death  of  Bobert,  his  heirs  suc- 
ceeded till  1327;  when  the  last  Baron,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  estates  to 
Isabella,  Queen  of  England,  and  John  of  Eltham,  Eari  of  Cornwall. 

3.  William  de  Maldebeng,  Malbank,  or  Nantwioh,  a  near  relative  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
became  Baron  of  Nantwich.  He  built  a  castle  of  great  strength  at  Nantwich,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  the  place  as  his  surname.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  that  he 
possessed  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  manors  or  townships.  His  son,  who  founded  Com- 
bermere  Abbey,  gave  one-fourth  of  Nantwich  as  an  endowment ;  but  the  male  issue 
failing,  the  remainder  became  much  divided.  Most  of  it  is  now  held  by  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley  and  Lord  Crewe. 

4.  Richard  Vernon,  Baron  of  Shipbrook.  The  fifth  Baron  dying  (37  Henry  HI.) 
without  male  issue,  his  barony  became  vested  in  his  sisters  as  co-heiresses,  whence  it 
descended  to  the  families  of  WiJbraham,  Stafford,  and  Littlebnry.* 

5.  Robert  Fitzhugh,  supposed  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl,  was  his  chief 
secretary ;  and  though  properly  Baron  of  Mai  pas,  is  sometimes  called  Baron  of  Hawar- 
den.  He  had  thirty-one  manors,  including  Malpas,  which  he  chose  for  his  castle  and 
surname.  The  lords  of  Malpas,  in  common  with  other  powers,  possessed  that  of  life  and 
death  in  their  courts ;  and  it  would  appear  from  various  reasons,  that  they  more  fre- 
quently exercised  it  than  others.  From  him  are  descended  the  ancestors  of  the  fiunilies 
of  Cholmondeley,  and  the  Egertons  of  Cheshire,  Bridgewater,  and  Wilton. 

6.  Hamon  de  Masci,  Baron  of  Donham,  held  his  barony,  under  Lupus,  by  military 
tenure.    The  first  Baron  was  a  disting^shed  warrior ;  and  the  third  founded  the  priory 

*  Half  of  the  Baronial  Manor  wai  after  legal  proceedings  recovered  by  an  ancle  called  in  the 
pedigrees  *'  Sir  Ralphe  the  Olde,  *  and  **  the  Old  Liver.**  He  is  stated  to  have  lived  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.    See  Harl.  MSS.  2079  pp.  18  M3i,  and  Lfftofs,  Mag,  Brit 
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of  fiirkenhead,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, — ^in  a  portion  of  the  barony  of 
Dunham.  It  was  further  endowed  by  Hamon  the  fifth  Baron,  upon  the  death  of  whose 
son,  in  1842,  without  male  issue,  the  barony  passed  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington. 

7.  Gilbert  de  Yenables,  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Blois,  was 
appointed  Baron  of  Kinderton;  and  had  thirty -seven  townships  annexed  to  his  dignity. 
The  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  was  exercised  by  the  Barons  of  Kinderton 
so  lately  as  1097 ;  when  one  Hugh  Stringer  was  tried  for  murder  in  tlie  Court  Baron, 
and  being  convicted  was  executed.  The  descendants  of  this  Gilbert  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  English  warfare ;  as  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  and  in  the 
wars  of  the  Bose8.t  Peter  Yenables,  the  last  direct  male  descendant,  died  at  Middle- 
wich  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Baroness  survived  him  only  a  few 
yean,  dying  in  1717.  Various  other  families,  still  seated  in  Staffordshire  as  well  as  in 
Cheshire,  are  descended  firom  these  Barons. 

8  ?  To  these  seven,  some  add  a  Baron  of  Stockport ;  respecting  whom,  however, 
there  is  great  doubt  Camden  and  Spelman  incline  to  the  affirmative ;  and  they  are 
followed  by  the  learned  authorities  of  tiie  Magna  Britannica,  as  well  as  in  some  degree 
countenanced  by  an  ancient  ptdntlng.  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  on  the  other  hand,  decides 
in  the  negative,  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  painting.  In  the  records  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  II.  Stockport  is  described  merely  as  a  manor,  and  not  as  a  lordship ;  and  the 
proprietor  in  a  plea,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  only  claimed  the  right  of  punishing  mitwr 
offences.    It  is  probable  therefore  that  there  was  not  an  eighth  Baron,  of  the  same  rank. 

To  the  above  Temporal  Barons,  Lupus  added  certain  Lords  Spiritual.  These  wero  as 
follows: — 1.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  in  1075  transferred  his  episcopal  seat  to 
Chester,  and  thenceforward  was  called  Bishop  of  Chester.  2.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
whose  diocese  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  fjcom  Chester  to  the  Menai  Straits.  3.  The 
Abbot  of  Chester.  4.  The  Augustine  Prior  of  Norton,  d.  The  Benedictine  Prior  of 
Birkenhead.  6.  The  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Stanlaw.  7.  The  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Com- 
bermere.    [Some  add  erroneously — 8,  the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal.] 

It  is  probable  that  others  still  were  added  to  this  Parliament,  among  whom  it  is  allow- 
able to  reckon  first  Lupus's  partner,  cousin  and  friend,  Bobert  de  Bodelent,  who  became 
commander-in-chief  of  his  forces.  Under  the  name  of  d'Avranches,  he  was  knighted  at 
the  court  of  the  Confessor ;  and  retiring  to  Normandy,  he  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror.  He  received  certain  grants  jointiy  with  Lupus,  as  the 
right  to  govern  all  territories  wrested  from  the  Welsh.  The  whole  diocese  of  Bangor 
was  by  him  obtained  in  this  way.  He  built  the  castie  of  Rhuddlan,  whence  he  assumed 
the  name  "  de  Rodelent;"  and  rebuilt  that  of  Deganwy  (Dinos  Gonway  or  Conway.)  To 
the  monks  of  Ultica,  he  gave  with  other  things,  the  manor,  tithes  and  church  of  West 
Kirkby  in  Wirral,  **  the  church  of  the  Island,"  (most  probably  the  cell  or  chantry  on 
Hilbre  Island),  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Chester.  Of  two  sons,  one  was  drowned, 
and  the  other,  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  held  the  manor}  and  church  of  Thurstanston, 
from  which  he  assumed  his  surname. 

•  **  Where  almost  all  tBe  powers  of  Oheshire  got  together. 

By  Venables  (there  great,)  and  Vernon  musterea  thither." 
t  '*  There  Dutton,  Dutton  killa  ;  a  Done  doth  kill  a  Done ; 

A  Booth,  a  Booth ;  and  Leish  by  Leigh  is  overthrown ; 

A  Venables  against  a  Venablea  doth  stand. 

And  Troutbeck  fighteth  with  a  Troutbeck  hand  to  hand. 

There  Molyneux  Soth  make  a  Molyneuz  to  die, 

And  Bgerton  the  strength  of  Egerton  doth  try. 

Oh  Cheshire,  wert  thou  road  1  of  thine  own  native  gore. 

So  much,  until  this  day,  thou  never  shed'st  before, 

Above  two  thousand  men  upon  the  earth  were  thrown. 

Of  which  the  greatest  part  were  naturally  thine  own.'* 
t  The  great  grand-daughter  or  Matthew  conveyed  the  manor,  by  her  marriage,  to  Patrick  of 
H0swall.liigh  Sheriff  of  Chester  5  Edward  I.  Their  only  daughter  married  Robert  of  Whit- 
more,  whose  direct  descendants  remained  in  aninterrupted  possession  till  1751,  when  it  became 
the  pttmerty  of  six  co-heiresses.  Proceedings  in  Chancery  took  plftce,  by  which  the  manor  and 
hall  of  Thurstanston  were  settied  in  1816  upon  Mrs.  Lucy  Brown,  of  March  wiel  Hall,  Co.  Denbigh, 
and  at  her  decease  they  became  the  property  of  their  present  occupier  Colonel  Olegg. 


SIXTH    MEETING. 

CoUsgiate  Institution,  Ist  April,  1852. 
David  Thom,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINQS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Certificate  of  one  Candidate  for  Memhership  was  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members : — 

John  G.  Jacob,  56,  Church  Street. 

Rev.  Thos.  Faulkner  Lee,  M.A.,  of  the  Grammar  School,  Lancaster. 

Thomas  Symes  Warry,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table: — 

From  the  Editor.  Guide  to  Northern  Archteology,  by  the  Royal 

Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copen- 
hagen. Edited  by  the  lib.  Hon.  the  fearl 
of  Ellesmere,  8yo.  1848. 

From  Thos.  Moore,  Sen.,   A  Document  on  the  regulation  of  time  in 
Esq.  Liverpool. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thom.  Fragments  of  ancient  Pottery  from  Eddis- 

buiy  Hill  in  Cheshire. 

Fragments  of  Bones  from  the  same  place. 

A  rubbing  and  drawing  of  a  Coat  of  Arms, 
from  a  brass  plate  in  Tarvin  Church, 
Cheshire. 

The  following  Articles  were  Exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Hill,   Several  impressions  of  Seals  connected  with 
Waverton,  Cheshire.  Fountains  Abbey. 

By  Joseph  Boult,  Esq.       Twelve  specimens  of   a  Work  on  Church 

Monuments,  by  Mr.  Gibbs  of  Wigan. 

By  J.  G.  Woodhouse,  Esq.  An  agreement  for  500  pipes  of  Bronte  Wine, 

between  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Messrs. 
Woodhouse;  the  wine  to  be  delivered  to 
His  Majesty*s  ships  lying  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Much  of  the  document  was  in 
Nelson's  writing,  and  his  signature  was 
**  Bronte  and  Nelson." 
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By  R.  H.  Brackstone,       A  collection  of  celts  and  bronze  swords,  found 
Esq.,  of  London.  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

By  Dr.  Hume.  Specimens  of  bones  which  are  found  in  large 

quantities,  at  the  caves  of  Cefn,  near 
St.  Asaph. 

By  Thos.  Doming  Hib-      A  large  collection  of  letters  and  other  MSS., 
bert,  Esq.  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  persons 

and  places ;  most  of  them  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  They 
had  come  into  his  hands  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  original  possessors.  Several  in- 
teresting passages  were  read. 

Miscellaneous  Coiocunications. 

1.  Dr.  Thom  explained  that  the  drawing  and  rubbing  just  presented  by 
him,  both  referred  to  the  engraving  on  a  brass  plate,  inserted  in  the  wall,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  Chancel  of  Tarvin  Church.  The  plate  was 
erected  in  memoiy  of  Henry  Hardeware,  who  died  in  1584,  apparently  at 
or  near  the  period  of  his  decease.  Mr.  Hardeware,  who  had  held  high 
civic  offices  in  Chester,  appears  to  have  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  country.  The  arms,  which  are  found  on  the  plate  along  with  his 
own,  are  those  of  the  city  of  Chester;  not  dimidiated  but  entire.  The 
pointed  sword  is  interposed  between  the  two  upper  garbs,  and  the  hilt  is 
inserted  in  the  lowest  or  central  one.  The  drawing  was  made  by  Mr 
George  Charles,  late  of  Tarporley. 

2.  Dr.  Thom  having  heard  of  the  discovery  of  burnt  bones  and  pottery 
at  Eddisbury  Hill,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  visited  the  spot  in  the  autumn, 
accompanied  by  some  frienas.  A  labourer  who  had  been  present  at  the 
discovery  conducted  the  party.  In  a  field  called  the  Sand-pit  field,  occu- 
pying the  slope  of  a  hill  fisuiing  the  south,  was  a  collection  of  irregularly 
shaped  stones  of  various  sizes.  This  was  the  place  where  the  articles  haa 
been  discovered.  The  stones  had  formed  a  small  arch  or  vault,  under  which 
was  the  urn,  with  its  contents ;  and  had  been  thrown  together  in  preparing 
the  field  for  the  crop.  The  site  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the 
cairn  of  the  trigonometrical  surveyors ;  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
large  farm-house  on  Eddisbury  Hill ;  and  a  few  perches  from  the  Roman 
road  leading  easterly  from  Chester.  The  precise  spot  was  in  a  hollow, 
midway  between  two  converging  ridges.  The  stones  which  had  covered 
the  urn,  were  the  common  sandstone  of  the  district,  undressed.  One  had 
a  very  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  bust ;  and  another  had  rude  carving 
like  die  capital  W.  written  across  three  parallel  lines.  The  urn  had  been 
broken  when  found ;  but  portions  of  it  and  of  the  bones  were  strewed 
about.  The  former  is  of  coarse  baked  clay,  slightly  indented ;  the  latter 
seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  From  a  large  fragment 
of  the  nm  preserved  by  Mr.  Dean  of  the  adjoinii^  farm  house,  it  appears 
to  have  been  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  four  or  five  deep.    Below 
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the  rim,  on  the  outer  side,  was  an  ornamental  border  of  about  two  inches 
deep,  consisting  of  alternate  white  and  black  squares. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  document  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  letter 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts,  was  received  a  few  days  after  the 
meeting.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  James  Boardman  of  Aigburth.  "  I  was  on 
a  yisit  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Woodhouse  at  Marsala,  during  the  vintage  of 
1814,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  wine  was  the  theme  of  our  conversation. 
I  remember  my  kind  host  telling  me  of  Nelson^s  purchases,  and  how  the 
wine  in  question  came  to  bear  the  name  of  Bronte.  When  Nelson  was 
signing  the  order  for  the  fleet,  he  said,  *  Woodhouse,  let  the  wine  be  good, 
for  my  brave  fellows  deserve  a  good  glass  ;  and  let  me  have  a  few  pipes  for 
friends  at  home.'  Mr.  W.  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  added,  *  it  wants  a 
name,  and  nothing  goes  down  in  London  without  a  fine  name.*  *  Well,' 
replied  the  hero  in  his  own  way,  *  d — ^n  it,  call  it  Bronte  after  my  new 
estate.*  *  A  good  name  too,*  said  Mr.  W.,  *  but  Bronte  is  a  nut  and  not  a 
wins  district.*  '  Don't  mind  that,*  said  Nelson,  '  what  do  the  folks  in  Elng- 
land  know  of  Bronte?  Let  it  be  Bronte,*  *  *  The  wines  of  the 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  are  the  production  of  the  Marsala  and  Mazzani  dis- 
tricts, at  the  west  end  of  Sicily.*' 

4.  Fountains  Abbey,  to  which  the  seals  exhibited  refer,  is  still  standing, 
in  ruins.  It  is  in  Skeldale,  in  the  county  of  York,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Ripon.  It  was  founded  in  1 1 32,  by  Thurstan  Archbishop  of  York, 
for  the  support  of  thirteen  monks,  (originally  sent  from  St.  Mary*s  Abbey, 
York,)  in  a  more  austere  mode  of  living.  At  first  their  means  were  so 
limited  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree ; 
but  connecting  themselves  with  the  Cistercian  order,  the  community  at 
length  rose  to  ^eat  wealth.  At  the  dissolution,  temp.  Henry  VIIL,  the 
yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was  £1073. 

5.  A  communication  having  been  read,  from  John  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Town 
Clerk  of  Warrington,  inviting — in  his  own  name  and  that  of  some  other 
gentlemen — the  whole  Society  to  meet  at  Warrington  on  the  7th  of  May, 
along  with  deputations  from  certain  other  societies,  to  examine  the  local 
antiquities ; — 

Besolved, — ^That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  through  Mr. 
Marsh,  to  the  gentlemen  at  Warrington,  and  that  the  invitation  be  accepted. 

PAPER. 

Traces  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes  in  the  Fobelakd 

OF  THE  Fylde. 

By  the  Bev.  Wm.  Thoniher^  A.B,,  Blackpool. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  day,  some  weeks  ago,  I  found  myself  after  a 
pleasant  walk  on  the  height  of  Beiyl,  the  highest  hill  on  that  range  of  difi^, 
which  defend  the  Foreland  of  the  Fylde  towards  the  north  of  BlackpooL 
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fiom  the  lavages  of  the  Irish  sea.  The  sun  was  just  dipping,  in  the  royal 
majesty  of  purple  and  gold,  his  splendid  orb  into  its  watery  bed,  and  the 
gloom  and  chill  of  evening  were  fast  dispelling  that  rosy  brightness  in  the 
west,  the  harbinger  of  fine  weather.  A  broad  expanse  of  water  lay  before 
me,  unruffled  by  a  breath  of  wind,  of  glassy  brightness,  and  glittering  as  a 
mirror.  All  nature  was  solemn,  even  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  sea-fowl  was 
hushed ;  whilst  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  flowing  tide  and  the  music  of  the 
waves,  shoaling  among  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  broke  harmoniously  on  the 
ear.  The  mind  loves  to  contemplate  on  such  an  evening — mine  was 
turned  inward  upon  itself,  and  as  its  mood  grew  more  and  more  congenial, 
both  ear  and  eye  administered  to  its  pensiveness.  The  sea  before  me  spoke 
of  immortality,  "  from  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged ;"  whilst  the 
landscape  behind,  that  told  of  change,  excited  thoughts  and  feelings  full  of 
charming  sadness.  *'  The  Britons,  the  Komans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans" — soHloquised  I — "  have  looked  upon  thee,  as  I  do  now 
— hoaiy  yet  yoimg,  restless  yet  unwearied,  marked  with  a  thousand  fur- 
rows yet  unwrinkled.  Incomprehensible,  multitudinous  sea,  thou  hast  been 
a  wonder  to  many  races.  Nor  dost  thou  alone  seem  to  speak  of  immorta- 
lity :  yonder  broken,  fractured  coast  of  Wales  on  the  south  with  its  gor- 
geous hills,  towering  one  above  another ;  that  land  of  Fumess  on  the  north, 
backed  by  the  heights  of  Cumberland,  the  craggs  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
mountain  fEistnesses  of  Westmoreland,  as  well  as  those  seven  pinnacles  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  still  appear  at  this  distance  to  retain  their  bold  outlines, 
presenting  the  same  beautiful  lineaments,  which  they  did  in  ages  by-gone. 
Can  fiuniliarity  with  such  a  scene  ever  render  man  insensible  to  its  grandeur? 
The  peasant  of  Switzerland  regards  with  iudifiference  the  mountain  glaciers, 
those  vast  piles  of  eternal  ice,  which  fill  and  glaze  the  immense  chasms 
between  the  summits  of  the  Alps ;  yet  they  are  amongst  the  most  sublime 
and  terrific  phenomena  of  nature.  Indignantly  for  myself  I  rejected  such 
a  thought ;  but,  in  my  earnestness  I  had  turned  round,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  landscape  suggested  in  a  moment  the  sobering  fact  of  my  own  weak- 
ness— ^I  too  might  change.  Still  there  were  features,  which  the  painted 
Briton  might  have  recognized.  The  longitudinal  ridge  of  the  English 
Apennines,  that  once  by  its  battlements  of  hills,  separated  the  Brigautes 
from  the  Sistantii,  elevated  as  of  old  the  peaked  vertebrae  of  its  huge  back- 
bone, and  poured  its  rivers  with  the  same  short  precipitous  descent  into  the 
sea,  and  a  constant  succession  of  tame,  unbroken  slopes,  scarcely  ever  ex- 
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panding  into  a  single  majestic  hill,  still  swelled  in  tiresome  oontiniiity  of 
lengthened  ridges;  bat  the  ivoods  and  forests  were  gone — the  tiackless 
moss  of  Marton,  and  the  lerd  flat  of  Thornton  Marah  waved  with  ooni^elds 
— the  Hawes  of  Layton  and  Boasal  displayed  towns  and  comfortable  home- 
steads— stately  churches  reared  their  heads,  and  coltivation  had  oonverted 
into  meadows,  the  unwholesome  sites  of  swampy  morasses,  meres,  tarns, 
laches,  and  dubs.  "  Ah !"  asked  I  aloud,  '*  who  has  wrou^  these  wondets 
—made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  a  rose  ?  ** 

That  night  I  commenced  a  short  history  of  the  changes,  which  this 
remote  section  of  our  island  has  undergone,  as  well  as  some  account  (ji 
the  different  races  of  the  people  who  effected  them.  Let  me,  howeyer,  at 
the  outset  craye  your  indulgence — ^my  task  is  no  li^t  one,  and  to  fulfil  it, 
I  must  summon  to  my  aid,  ancient  documents,  much  reading,  conjectare, 
and  tradition. 

"  Tradition !  oh !  tradition !  thon  of  the  seraph  tongne. 
The  ark  that  links  two  ages,  the  andent  and  the  young.* 

It  lies  not  within  my  province  to  speak  much  of  the  vast  geological 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  district  of  the  Foreland  of  the  Fylde ; 
but  a  slight  epitome  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned.  At  a  period  called  by 
Lyall  the  Newer  Pliocene,  the  waves  which  now  wash  the  beach  of  Blackpool 
must  have  hurled  their  fuiy  against  the  foot  of  the  English  Apennines,  the 
intermediate  countiy  being  the  bed  of  the  sea.  From  some  cause,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  the  deposit  of  the  basin,  which  now 
forms  betwen  the  Ribble  and  the  Wyre  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  water- 
worn  appearance  of  the  Apennine  rocks,  attested  by  the  late  Mr.  GObertson, 
of  Preston — ^the  number  of  marine  shells  found  in  the  sand,  gravel,  and 
marl,  identical  with  those  on  the  shore,  and  each  species  corresponding  in 
number  with  those  now  found,  those  which  are  rare  in  the  marl,  still  rare  in 
the  waters,  and  those  which  are  abundant,  still  scattered  profusely  over  the 
sands,  unmistakably  declare,  that  this  tract  of  land  was  at  some  remote  period 
a  domain  of  the  briny  deep.  From  &cts  too  numerous  for  me  to  narrate, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  matter  which  composed  the  basin  had  been  de- 
posited, in  a  long  course  of  years,  by  a  slow  and  gentle  action  of  the  waters, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  shells  contained  therein,  not  being  much  detri- 
ted — a  great  number  of  them  perforated  by  carnivorous  molluscs,  and  some 
few  bearing  the  impression  of  marine  plants.  The  deposit  is  also  varied : 
at  one  time  the  sea  having  been  surcharged  with  one  kind  of  matter,  at 
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anotlier  by  another  kind,  of  different  colour  and  quality,  now  depositing 
lamine  of  blue  silt  on  a  bed  of  deep  marl,  then  sand  intermixed  with  beds 
of  graYol,  and  boulders  transferred  chiefly  from  the  rocks  of  the  north,  or 
fiomlrdand. 

Great  changes  have  also  occurred  at  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and 
Wyre,  which  make  it  manifest,  especially  at  the  former,  that  the  sea  is  re- 
storing the  domain,  which  it  had  usurped.  Long  ago,  it  left  Marton  after 
destroying  its  forest,  now  called  Marton  Moss,  leaving,  however,  the  mere 
as  a  memorial  of  its  occupation ;  the  Hawes  and  Blowing  Sands  are  culti- 
Tated  fields,  and  the  Horse  Bank,  with  Waddum  Thoip,  overwhelmed  by  the 
sea  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  are  again  becoming  dry  land  by  its 
channel  rapidly  retreating  to  the  west.  But  it  is  to  the  Wyre  that  I  would 
draw  your  attention.  There  is  reason  to  coiiyecture,  that  of  yore  More- 
cambe  Bay  was  a  large  inland  lake,  even  covering  and  including  the  site  of 
Thornton  Marsh,  which  lake  was  defended  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a 
tongue  of  land  defined  by  the  subterranean  forest  that  may  be  seen  opposite 
Gleavleys,  and  which  emptied  itself  into  the  ocean  by  two  or  more  outlets. 
This  is  borne  out  by  facts.  Look  at  the  vast  sandbank  called  North  Wharf, 
stretching  out  firom  Rossal  Point,  and  left  bare  at  low  water  for  many  a  mile 
— trace  the  blocks  of  rocks  in  the  sands,  known  by  the  names  of  '*  Bossal 
Gentlemen,'*  running  across  the  estuaiy  and  marking  a  line  by  their  tall  and 
singular  shapes^-observe  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  where  once  was  the 
barrier  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  then  say,  after  you  have  read  what 
West  and  dose  affirm  concerning  the  inroads  of  the  wave  on  the  Fumess 
coast — whether  there  be  no  truth  in  the  conjecture  that  Morecambe  Bay  was 
once  an  inland  lake,  destroyed  in  the  prehistoric  ages,  and  a  portion  of  its 
basin  graduaUy  filled  up  by  the  detritus  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  the  one  being  charged  with  the  horns  of  deer,  and  the  other  with 
shells.  And  the  same  agents  of  destruction  are  at  work  at  this  day.  Sin- 
gleton Thorp,  overwhelmed  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  only  records 
the  name  of  the  old  lords  of  Thornton ;  whilst  the  skier,*  or  stone-reef, 
once  its  site,  speaks  of  its  desolation,  and  two  large  rocks,  Higher  and 
Lower  Gingle,  point  us  to  the  two  mansions  of  the  same  name,  which  the 

*  These  huge  liDg^arlj  shaped  red  sand  blocks  fidl  from  the  marl  cliffs,  being 
formed  thereon  by  water,  which  impregnated  with  caldde  of  lime  and  oxyde  of  iron 
petrifies,  as  it  persolates,  sand,  stones,  or  other  materials  to  which  it  has  affinity.  The 
▼Bst  inroad  of  the  sea  on  the  laud  is  attested  by  these  rocks  being  found  at  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  retiring  wave. 
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Singletons  afterwards  erected  on  their  estate  at  Whitingham,  in  the  parish 
of  Eirkham.  The  hostel  of  Pennystone  also  is  no  more ;  so  the  ivaaderer 
on  the  shore  need  not  expect  his  penny  pot  of  ale ;  naj,  is  dehaired  by  a 
surrounding  pool  from  mounting  the  rocky  seat,  to  which  the  thirsty  horae- 
man  formerly  fastened  his  steed.  Of  these,  tradition  often  speaks,  and 
hands  down  the  incidents  of  the  foiy  of  the  storm  that  desolated  the 
coast  by  the  effects  it  had  on  the  stones,  which  now  stud  its  sands — 
*'  Penny  stood,  Oarling  fled,  Eedbank  ran  away/' 

It  is  fruitless  to  conjecture  at  what  period  the  Fylde  was  first  occupied ; 
this  we  may  say,  that  the  colonists,  advancing  from  the  south,  woold  neces- 
sarily expend  years  in  cutting  their  way  through  forests  and  wading  over 
morasses,  before  they  penetrated  the  tract  of  land,  afterwards  named  the 
territory  of  the  Sistantii.    When,  however,  they  bad  settled  themselves  in 
the  southern  parts,  we  may  conceive  that  the  adventurers,  first  to  pioneer 
the  recesses  of  the  Fylde,  would  be  herdsmen,  sent  by  their  chiefs  in  seandi 
of  pasture  along  the  fertile  hills  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre.    Thus  finom  Bib- 
chester  and  Penwortham,  they  would  advance  to  the  heights  of  Eiikham 
where,  without  any  doubt,  as  reliques  attest,  was  established,  in  process  of 
time,  a  British  station.     From  this  ancient  seat,  excursions  would  be  made, 
and,  as  suitable  situations  were  found,  habitations  erected  upon    them. 
When  the  Brigantes  conquered  the  Sistantii,  a  short  time  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Eomans,  the  number  of  settlers  would  be  increased,  and,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  swampy  recesses  of  the  forests  and  the  islands 
of  the  marshes,  such  as  Midgeland  and  Stockindale  in  Marton,  would  be  oc- 
cupied as  asylums  from  the  attack  of  merciless  foes.    These  in  return  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  Eomans  under  Cerealis,  whereon  the  Sistantii 
were  for  a  season  freed  from  their  dominion ;  but  this  exemption  continued 
not  long ;  for  Agricola,  in  his  second  campaign,  attacked  them  among  their 
estuaries  and  woods  so  strenuously,  that  the  Sistantii  were  compelled  to 
yield.    This  was  in  the  summer  of  79,  and  it  appears  that  the  general 
himself  led  the  main  body  of  his  army  among  the  estuaries,  from  the  words 
''oestuaria"  and  "ipse"  being  connected,  whilst  his  smaller  detachments 
scoured  the  woods,  &c.  that  flanked  him  on  his  march.     But  Agricola 
knew  not  only  how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  retain  his  conquests.     Such  a 
geueral,  therefore,  would  not  fail  to  maintain  his  position  by  erecting  sta- 
tions, and  that  which  had  induced  the  Britons  to  select,  induced  the  Romans 
to  retain.   Moreover,  as  roads  would  be  as  necessary  as  stations,  he  especially, 
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if  the  Sistantiaa  Port  were  either  on  the  Ribble  or  Wjre,  would  not  be 
long  before  he  ran  them  through  the  Fylde  in  the  manner,  which  my  other 
papers  have  deacribed ;  and  to  the  more  northerly  roads  probably  Galgacus 
refers,  when  in  the  year  84,  he  tells  ns,  that  the  conquerors — '*  Corpora 
ipsa,  ac  manus  sylvis  ac  paludibus  emQniendi&— conterunt.** 

I  cannot  pcssitiyely  assert  that  the  urns,  skin-boats,'*'  celts,  amulets,  &c., 
etched  by  your  society  and  found  at  Kirkham  and  throughout  the  Fylde, 
belonged  to  the  Britons  prior  to  their  subjection.  Kirkham  was  evidently 
iheir  chief  town,  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  been  rude ;  nor  will  I  say 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Manchester,  that  a  great  trade  was  transacted 
from  and  to  the  Sistantian  Port,  this  I  know,  that  the  Phoenicians  might 
desciy  our  coast  without  the  aid  of  a  glass  on  their  Yoyages  to  Anglesea,  for 
on  a  fine  day  from  Blackpool  beach,  I  can  see  the  straits  which  separate 
the  island  Mona  Taciti  from  the  main  land ;  neither  will  I  guess,  that  they 
grew  barley,  Gallic  red  and  white  wheat,  &c.,  which  they  ground  in  such 
querns,  as  that  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  or  brewed  old  October 
— curmi ;  one  thing  I  may  perfectly  assert  on  the  authority  of  CflBsar,  that 
whilst  those  who  liyed  in  the  interior,  occupied  themselves  in  the  chase, 
those  on  the  coast  cultivated  the  land. 

The  Romans,f  however,  notwithstanding  their  thirst  for  conquest,  intro- 
duced the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Under  their  rule  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced,  and  we  begin  to  know  something  of  the  Britons.  Tacitus  speak- 
ing of  the  Brigantes,  says  *'  Civitas  numerosissima  provincisB  totius,**  and 
Palgrave  asserts  that  the  Britons  were  populous  from  Dumbarton,  the 
metropolis  of  Strathclyde  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Bibble.  Indeed  about 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
north  of  Britain ;  those  who  formerly  occupied  the  midland  of  Scotland, 
betook  themselves  to  the  south,  where  they  formed  the  above-named  king- 
dom, which  lasted  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century ;  but  there  also  was 
another  formed  by  Cymri  in  Cumberland  and  the  a^acent  districts,  called  the 

*  Last  August  another  bronze  instnunent  ma  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banister,  a  ioot 
above  the  day  beneath  an  8  J  feet  deposit  of  peat,  and  within  20  yards  of  the  spot  of  the 
Anted  celt  d  Pilling  Moss.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  laurel  leaf— its  length  with  the 
spike  being  6}  inches,  the  greatest  breadth  l-f^  inch,  and  its  thickness  that  of  a  penny 
in  the  centre,  but  tapering  to  a  Tery  thin  edge  at  both  sides.  The  point  is  rounded  and 
aa  sharp  as  a  razor. 

f  In  September,  1852,  a  sUver  denarius  of  Faustina  was  discovered  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  &e  Danes'  pad  on  Stalmine  moss.  At  the  Poulton  Breck  ndlway  station 
another  of  Doroitian  was  found ;  though  much  corroded,  the  DOM  was  plain. 
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kingdom  of  the  Cumbnans.  Such  being  the  cose,  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with  Britiah  traces  in  pennanent  oljects,  cuatoma,  &c.^  and  we  are  not  diai^ 
pointed.  In  Boasal  and  Kilgrimol,  the  distriots  on  the  estoaiiea  of  the 
Wyre  and  BibUe,  we  meet  with  namea  of  Britiah  signifieation ;  the'cambe* 
in  Morecambe  we  still  retain,  when  we  say,  that  a  man  with  crooiked 
shanks  has  game  legs.  But  the  appellatiTea  of  riTors  on  account  of  their 
running  through  long  tracts  of  countries,  are  more  likely  to  preserre  their 
primitiTe  names  than  towns  or  hamlets,  which  are  circumscribed  in  their 
locality.  Thus  the  riyer  Lerens,  I  am  told  in  Ord%  Gleayeland,  ia  a  pure 
British  word  signifying,  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  so  also  in  Wyre,  SaTok, 
and  Behsama,  we  find  traces  of  the  same  people ;  yes,  in  the  name  of  Beli- 
sama,  although  Dr.  Bell's*  mode  of  slighting  the  Kibble,  has  almost  as  much 
startled  me  as  his  assumption,  that  few  persons  can  now  be  found  to  asaert 
that  language  is  the  gift  of  Ood.  But  I  myself  must  be  careful,  lest,  in 
attempting  to  prove  that  Belisama,  the  Bibble,  signifies  the  Queen  of 
Heaven — the  moon,  and  that  Minerva  is  a  personification  of  her,  I  also 
become  liable  to  the  charge  of  presuming  to  deify  a  crotchet  of  my  own 
fmcy.  Camden  tells  us,  that  ^e  Wharf  was  worshipped  imder  the  name 
Verbeia,  and  Whitaker,  the  Lune  under  that  of  laolanus,  both  grounding 
their  belief,  on  altars  found  dedicated  to  these  local  deities.  I  believe 
that  Bibble  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Minerva  Belisama. 

I  need  not  say  that  rivers  were  worshipped  in  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times,  to  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  forbidden  in  the  16ih  of  the  canons  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  960,  and  also  in  the  canons  of  St  Anselm,  A  J). 
1102.  If  such  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Christianity,  we  must  not  olject 
to  it  in  the  times  of  pagan  ignorance. 

When  men  fell  away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  Saboanism, 
they  first  regarded  the  sun  and  moon  as  possessing  intelligences  suited  to 
become  mediators  between  them  and  their  creator;  but  perceiving  that 
these  luminariee  were  invisible  for  certain  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  they 
formed  images,  or  fixed  upon  natural  objects  as  their  representatives — ^most 
frequently  rivers  or  foimtains.  Now  the  worship  of  the  moon  was  more 
extensive  and  more  fiEunous  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  strange  to  say,  she 
was  adored  as  a  male.    One  title  given  to  her  was,  Bel,  or  Lord  of  Moist> 


«  Dr.  BeU  mUb  the  god  BelA,  great  northern  iiYer  deitj.    At  the  aonne  of  the  Seine 
be  informs  of  that  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Seqnana  have  been  foond. 
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UI68,  and  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  GaiacaUa,  who  came  to 
Garha  on  his  birthday,  in  honour  of  the  god  Lunus,  and  in  whcm  time  ik$ 
temple  of  Minerva  was  rebuilt  at  Bibchester,  *<  that  they  who  called  the 
moon  by  a  feminine  name,  and  considered  her  as  a  woman  would  always  be 
aulgect  to  female  command ;  but  that  they  who  thought  the  moon  a  male 
god,  should  have  dominion  oyer  women  and  not  be  subject  to  their  in- 
trigues." Thus  much  have  I  said,  that  you  may  not  be  startled  to  find  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Minerva  coupled  with  the  masculine  title  Bel ;  al- 
though I  shall  have  to  show  by-and-by,  that  the  moon  was  oox^ointly  wor- 
shipped with  the  sun  as  a  female,  thus  as  Semen,  or  Bel  and  Soma,  hus- 
band and  wife,  mythologically  personifying  material  nature.  But  whence 
make  you  sama  the  moon?  Four  lines  from  the  Puranasof  India  will 
suffice. 

Sama  the  eldest  son  of  Atri. 

Was  the  moon  in  human  shape, 

Was  a  portion  and  form  of  Brahma, 

To  whom  the  sacred  isles  in  the  west  were  allotted* 

Let  US  now  advance  another  step.  The  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  were 
anxious  to  recognize  their  own  deities  in  those  of  India  and  Egypt,  because 
they  were  more  ancient;  so  finding,  innosin^e  god  of  their  own,  the  attri- 
butes of  the  sun,  i.e.  Belinus,  Baal,  Bel,  Beel-samen,  the  mythologists,  by 
their  own  philosophical  or  poetical  process,  appear  to  have  dabonited  finom 
this  Lord  of  the  Sabsan  idolatry  both  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  the  former  as 
the  king  of  heaven,  the  latter  as  the  local  deity  of  the  sun.  And  this  is 
accounted  for  apart  from  the  sophistries  of  scholastic  learning,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  sun  and  king  of  heaven  were  the  same  at  Babylon — but 
among  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  separate  existence.  In  the  Orphic 
Hymn,  Joto  is  invoked  as  a  multiform  deity,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  at  the  dedicatory  title  ApoUino  Belino;  for  Herodian  says, 
"  some  call  the  deity  Apollo,  which  we  call  Belin" ;  thus  in  London  the 
name  is  retained  in  Belin*s-gate,  (BilUngsgateJ,  As  they  treated  the  gods, 
so  they  did  the  goddesses.  The  moon,  therefore,  was  represented  either  by 
Diana,  Juno,  Venus,  or  Minerva,  just  according  to  the  personification  they 
wished  to  attribute  to  her.  Cesar,  speaking  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
whom  the  Gauls  worship,  translates  the  Gallic  Belisama  by  the  term 
Minerva,  "Deum  maxime  Mercurium  colunt,  post  hunc  Apollinem,  et 
Martem,  et  Jovem,  et  Minervam,"  Lib.  vi,  chap.  16.    Here  we  have  the 
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Britons,  for  the  Celts  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Gauls,  inroishipping 
Minerva  Belisama.    Let  us  seek  for  sach  a  goddess  at  Bihchester. 

The  principal  dty  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibble  (Belisama)  in  those  days 
was  Cocciam — Ribchester; — as  jet,  Preston  existed  not.  Althoogh  its 
ancient  grandeur  is  no  more,  the  constant  discoveries  of  coins,  altars,  &c.  pro- 
claim what  it  once  was.  The  greatest  discoveiy  ever  made  was  that  of  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  which,  since  the  digging  up  of  a  helmeted  head  of  brass, 
with  a  Sphynx  for  a  crest,  has  been  universally  pronounced  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Minerva ;  nay,  Whitaker  has  proved  this  from  a  flagstone,  which 
once  rested  above  the  main  entrance,  having  on  it  an  inscription,  and  addres- 
sing Minerva  as  '*  praep  n  et  reg.",  which  that  antiquarian  reads  "  prsspo- 
tenti  numini  et  reginsB,*'  wondering  how  she  came  to  the  title,  having  no 
idea  that  regina  was  coupled  with  Belisama,  queen  of  heaven.  Of  the  two 
first  words  praep  n,  I  should  have  wished  another  interpretation,  say,  pne- 
posito  nimdni ;  but  the  difficulty  is  great,  so  I  must  be  content.  Had  the 
Doctor  ever  considered  the  passage  of  Csesar  above  quoted,  and  known  of 
the  ancient  stone  inscribed  to  Minerva  Belisama,  (Boch.  Geog.  Sac.)  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  in  allowing  to  her  the  title  of  queen.  But  I  have 
other  proofs  to  adduce,  from  altars  found  at  Bihchester,  to  strengthen  my 
argument  There  is  one,  and  there  is  only  another  similar  in  England, 
dedicated  to  "  Diis  Matronibus,"  and  who  else  can  they  be,  but  Juno,  Diana, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  each  a  personification  of  the  moon.  Moreover,  the 
the  altars  inscribed  to  Mars  and  Apollo  are  favourable  to  my  hypothesis ; 
for  each  of  these  deities  is  frequently  styled  Balenus,  and  I  said  above,  that 
the  sun  and  moon  were  jointly  worshipped  as  a  female.  Nay,  in  the  hymn 
of  Callimachus,  Pallas  is  invoked  as  synonymous  with,  i.e.,  as  a  personi- 
fication of  the  earliest  saffix>n-coloured  light  of  morning,  as  Dr.  Dodd  con- 
firms in  a  note  to  his  translation.  "  The  name  of  Athene,**  says  that  learned 
but  unfortunate  annotator,  **  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Ath  and  Thene,  a 
serpent  or  dragon,  being  known-emblems  of  light  in  its  darting  motion,** 
and  two  serpents  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  face  of  the  helmet 
discovered  at  Ribchester. 

Nor  is  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  even  now  forgotten — firmly  has 
it  been  implanted — ages  have  not  uprooted  it — Christianity  has  not  banished 
it.  I  myself  have  seen  the  Beltain — ^the  fire  in  honour  of  the  sun,  or,  as 
our  country  people  would  call  it,  the  Teanla,  celebrated  on  Halloween  with 
blazing  fires  and  leapings  through  them.    I  have  heard  it  also  assorted  by 
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well  accredited  men,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, when  setting  out  from  Marton  to  Poulton  church,  as  well  as  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast,  took  all  care  to  bend  their  steps  and  to  torn  their 
boats,  not  Weddershins,  for  that  would  have  been  a  slighting  of  Bel ; 
but  sunwise,  as  expecting  no  happiness,  did  he  not  smile  upon  them ;  and 
I  have  been  told  again  and  again  by  old  Mr.  Banks,  of  Blackpool,  that 
when  he  was  young,  some  eighty  years  ago,  the  country  folk  were  wont  to 
boil  in  milk  a  yellowish  stone— (was  it  amber?)  and  on  it  becoming  soft,  and 
the  milk  cold,  to  drink  it  in  the  Dbu^o  of  the  sun  when  he  was  first  seen  to 
rise.  These  are  remarkable  &cts ;  but  some  account  of  the  Teanla,  which, 
on  a  less  scale  than  formerly,  was  so  lately  as  last  year  celebrated  in  Carl- 
ton, in  order  to  defend  the  com  from  darnel,  &c.,  and  the  herds  from 
disease,  must  dose  my  remarks  on  the'Fylde  Britons. 

I  am  here  however  met  with  a  denial,  that  the  Beltain  and  Teanla  are 
the  same ;  because  we  do  not  light  our  fires  exactly  on  any  one  of  the  four 
great  festivals  of  the  Druids ;  but  in  India,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Dermah  Rajah,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  the  Beltain  is  observed  on  the  vexy 
eve,  viz.,  that  of  Allhallows,  on  which  the  Teanla  is  observed ;  or  if  this 
be  not  sufficient,  I  must  lay  the  fault  of  the  advance  of  a  few  weeks  on  the 
Bomanists,  who  have  adapted  the  festival  to  their  own  purposes;  for  Gre* 
goiy,  we  are  told,  observing  how  the  converted  Pagans  clung  to  their 
ancient  observances,  founded  christian  institutions  upon  them.  Thus  the 
Teanla,  by  dropping  Bel,  and  adding  la,  (in  Irish,  day,)  or  as  I  have  seen  it 
spelt — ^low,  a  blaze,  was  converted  into  a  ceremony  for  lighting  with  torches 
souls  out  of  prison,  whence,  a  field  in  Poulton  Green  was  called  Purgatoiy, 
where  on  Halloween,  the  votaries  of  superstition  were  wont  to  run  in  a 
circle,  not  resting  from  their  toil,  as  long  as  the  priest's  ear  could  distin- 
guish, when  applied  to  the  ground,  the  groans  of  the  sufferers,  which  vul- 
gar opinion  represented  as  growing  less  and  less,  as  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  increased. 

In  different  places  throughout  the  Fylde,  round  cairns  of  fire-broken 
stones  are  stiQ  to  be  seen  where  the  Beltain  or  Teanla  had  been  observed. 
Those,  however,  of  Stonyhill,  near  Blackpool  and  Hardhom,  (Hordem, 
firom  Heord  cattle,  and  Earn  cottage,  stall  &c.,)  near  Poulton,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  describe.  Of  the  former,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
many  wonders  are  spoken.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted  from  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  fire-broken  granite  boulders,  which  cover  acres,  by  naming 
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the  locality  as  a  Danish  camp,  that  it  had  undergone  some  vdlcamc  action, 
or  that  two  fiends,  red  hot  &om  Tartarus,  met  here  in  battle,  and  using  the 
stones  from  the  shore,  battered  each  other  so  lustily,  that  the  houldeis, 
heated  by  their  hands,  were  shivered  against  their  bodies.  The  round 
cairn  was  removed  in  order  to  erect  on  the  ground  the  Lodge  of  Stonyhill ; 
its  broken  contents  in  prodigious  numbers  are  met  with  in  every  direction. 
As  at  this  Teanla  cairn,  the  flocks  of  the  great  pasture  of  the  Hawee  were 
blessed,  so  tliose  of  Hardhom  were  used  for  the  same  purpose;  but  here  ad- 
joining the  cairns  are  attached  two  wells,  the  cme  celebrated  as  Fairy,  or 
Wrangdomwell,  and  the  other,  issuing  from  a  huge  oblong  mound  of  stones, 
as  Bel  spring,  or  vulgarly  Bull  sping,  in  the  Bull  meadows,  evidently  bear- 
ing the  same  name  as  Beltain  meadow  in  Blackpool.  Here  on  this  Hardhom 
oblong  cairn,  ceremonies  were  observed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  health 
to  the  herds  of  the  iarmers  in  the  township— to  free  the  whea^land  from 
tares,  weed,  &c. — ^to  bring  good  luck  to  the  votarieSv  and  to  enquire  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity.  The  ceremony  was  thus : — ^first,  large  fires  were 
lighted,  two  or  three  families  joining  at  a  circular  cairn,  the  ashes  of  which 
were  carefully  collected.  Then  the  white  stones,  which  at  first,  had  circled 
the  fire  were  thrown  into  the  ashes,  and  being  left  all  night,  were  sought  for 
with  anxious  care  at  sunrise,  when  the  person  who  could  not  distinguish  his 
own  particular  boulder  was  considered  /ey,  i.e.,  some  misfortune  would 
happen  to  him,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  As  a  finale,  the 
stones  recognised  were  thrown,  as  an  ofiering,  on  the  oblong  cairn  to  the  god 
or  saint  who  presided  over  it  and  the  well,  and  thus,  such  collections  were 
made  in  a  succession  of  years,  as  to  astonish  the  curious.  The  water  of  the 
wells  also  had  a  sovereign  virtue  for  healing  diseases  of  men  and  cattle. 
Fairy  well  is  even  yet  visited  for  such  a  purpose.  To  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  cure,  however,  the  patient,  escorted  by  his  Mends,  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  cairn,  then  he  was  sprinkled  or  dipped  in  the  well,  and  lastly, 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  sheU,  a  pin,  a  rusty  nail,  or  a  rag,  but  principally 
three  white  stones  burnt  in  the  Teanla  fire.  It  is  surprising  in  what  num- 
bers pieces  of  iron  may  be  picked  up.  I  have  found  since  the  meadows 
were  ploughed,  nails,  an  old  shaped  knife,  leather  thongs,  Scg.  The  9ite  of 
the  large  circular  cairn  is  not  now  easily  to  be  distinguished,  since  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  proprietor  of  the  field,  has  carted  away  upwards  of  twenty  loads 
of  the  refuse  that  composed  it,  but  the  soil  around  is  burnt  red  and  black. 
This  farce  was  carried  on  in  its  pristine  glory  lox^  after  the  reformation ; 
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for  rational  Cbristiamty,  which  had  been  almost  lost  previoualy,  progressed 
but  slowly  in  the  district  of  the  Fylde.  Even  the  waters  of  Marton  Mere, 
which  once  washed  Storeton  township,  were  held  sacred,  nor  need  this  excite 
wonder,  seeing  that  the  hill  of  Presal,  (the  Pressonde  of  Doomsday),  with 
its  well  was  all  but  deified ;  and  although  the  votaries,  like  those  in  the  pool 
of  Laconia,  may  not  have  cast  into  it  cakes  of  bread-corn  to  Juno,  yet  a 
bush  was  named  "  Beggar's  bush,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  offeiings 
of  rags  and  clouts  being  affixed  to  it,  over  which  a  prayer  was  said;  for 
Bishop  Hale  ridicules  a  superstitious  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  clouts  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

Such  were  the  supeistitions  of  AllhaUow*s  e*en,  memorials  of  Belisama, 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  imder  the  Phoenician  title  of  Bel  and 
Samen,  and  Baal  Schamain  of  the  Hebrews,  a  worship  so  old,  that  we  only 
say  of  the  people,  who  deified  the  Kibble  by  its  first  name,  as  the  Bomans 
afterwards  did  by  that  of  Minerva,  they  were  of  the  ancient  Celtic  stock, 
and  retained,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Foreland  of  the  Fylde,  the  more  re- 
cent customs,  worship,  and  characters  of  oriental  antiquity.    Nor  are  many 
other  traces  of  this  idolatory  wanting  in  modem   times — the  mother 
attaches  to  her  infant's  neck  the  coral  ring — the  adder's  egg — ^not  think- 
ing the  while,  that  she  is  performing  a  Droidical  observance — she  casts  the 
extracted  teeth  of  her  boy,  sprinkled  with  salt  into  the  fire,  lest  he  should 
have  to  seek  them  at  the  day  of  judgment,  she  cuts  his  hair,  &c.  under  a 
fiivourable  aspect  of  the  moon.     If  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  said  in  the 
Fsenula  of  Plautus,  "  O  that  the  good  Belsamen  may  fieivour  them  T'  and 
i^  according  to  O'Halloran,  the  cordial  blessing  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is. 
**  The  blessing  of  Samen  and  Bel  be  with  you  ;*'  we  too  have  heard  the 
passer  by  express  his  good  wishes  to  the  newly  married  couple  returning 
from  church,  **  May  the  sun  smile  as  bristly  upon  you  through  life,  as  it 
does  this  day !"    Allhallows  may  be  blotted  out  of  the  ultra-Protestant's 
calendar ;  but  in  the  Allhallow's  Church  of  Bispham  and  its  sacred  well 
in  the  garden  a<^oining,  we  shall  have  memorials  of  the  former  sanctity 
of  the  day,  so  long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 

The  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  ready  to  burst  on  the  "Romans :  their 
legionaries  were  called  home  to  protect  their  own  city,  and  the  Biitons, 
unable  to  defend  themselves  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  were 
compelled,  about  the  year  450,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  who,  having 
found  that  the  country  was  good  and  fair,  after  a  long  stxxiggle,  possessed 
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themselves  of  it,  and  by  degrees  amaJgamatiiig  with  the  natives,  imparted 
to  the  YoLitile  and  vivacious  Celts  their  own  sedate  and  persevering  duir 
racter.  At  the  veiy  outset  of  the  struggle,  Hengist  and  Horsa  discomfited 
the  marauders  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  compelling  them  to  retreat 
within  their  own  borders.  They  themselves,  however,  were  disinclined  to 
quit  the  country,  and,  though,  after  taking  possession  of  Bremoton»cflB, 
Goccium,  Mancunium,  and  Yeratinum,  yet  nothing  could  resist  the  Saxon 
arms.  Even  Arthur's  battles,  three  of  which,  according  to  Nennius,  were 
fought  upon  the  river  "  quod  vocatur,  Duglas,  (Wigan)  quod  est  in  regione 
Linuis"  availed  only  for  a  period ;  on,  on  the  strangers  advanced,  till  all 
England  was  subdued  and  the  Heptarchy  established,  of  which  Northumbria 
included  the  Foreland  of  the  fyide. 

The  ministers  of  religion  have  ever  been  the  media  through  which  the 
records  of  history  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  With  Christianity  came 
light  and  light  brought  knowledge ;  but  of  that  eventful  period  I  can  only 
speak  as  Dbut  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  what  I  have  to  relate  concerning 
my  own  district.  Bede  informs  us,  that  Columbkill  came  over  from  Ire- 
land— and  the  Irish  had  held  intercourse  with  the  Britons  from  the  end  of 
the  Roman  era,  which  fact,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  similarity  of  our  an- 
cient  customs  with  theirs — ^to  preach  in  Britain,  and  that  many  monasteries 
were  established  by  his  missionaries  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Wales,  te. 
from  lona,  and  from  his  eldest  one  of  Dearmach,  in  Ireland.  In  652, 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  sent  for  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical  followers  of 
Columba  to  instruct  his  people,  and  Aidan  of  lona  undertook  the  mission, 
being  succeeded  by  Finan,  of  the  same  sacred  shrine,  as  overseer  of  the 
young  church.  Bede,  whilst  he  tells  us  that  they  were  "  without  know- 
ledge," pronounces  an  eulogium  on  their  character.  On  the  appointment 
of  Colman,  the  dispute  concerning  Easter  arose  to  a  high  pitch;  nothing 
daunted,  however,  he,  aided  by  Ceadda,  pleaded  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessors against  the  Eomanists,  for  whom  Wilfrid  was  speaker,  and  one  of 
whose  arguments  was,  that  all  the  churches  in  the  world,  excepting  those  €i^ 
the  SeoU,  Picts,  and  Britons  kept  Easter  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  church. 

Thus  much  have  I  said  in  order  to  connect  the  cemetery  of  Eilgrimol, 
about  two  miles  on  the  south  shore  firom  Blackpool,  with  the  ancient 
British  church.  Kills,  the  ancient  names  by  which  the  in&nt  establish- 
ments of  Columba  were  recognised,  had  the  Culdees  for  their  priests,  who, 
we  are  told,  were  the  inmiediate  followers  of  the  Druids.    The  foundation 
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deed  of  Lytham  priory,  of  which  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  if  permitted  to 
continue  these  papers,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  countiy,  points  oat  a  place 
called  Church  Slack,  or  Cross  Slack,  on  the  Hawes  adjoining  the  sea  shore, 
as  the  site  of  some  old  sacred  huilding ;  and  the  antiquarian  Ormerod  avers, 
that  the  appellative  of  KUgrimol,  indicates  there  a  Culdee  estahlishment  of 
remote  antiquity.  Others  fancy  also,  that  in  Killamergh,  an  adjacent  town- 
ship, they  perceive  the  echo  of  the  same  word  "kill" ;  but  I  rather  here  pre- 
fer "kel,"  (^-ood),  as  we  find  in  the  name  of  Kellet,  (at  the  wood).  In  de- 
scribing, however,  the  boundaries  of  his  new  priory,  Richard  Fitz  Roger 
says,  *'  from  the  ditch  of  the  cemetery  of  Kilgrimol,  over  which  I  have  thrown 
a  cross."  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  he  recognized  the  ground  as  holy,  and 
erected  a  memorial  of  its  sanctity  on  the  spot.  The  ditch  and  cross  have 
disappeared,  either  obliterated  by  the  sand,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  sea — ^but,  with  tradition  the  locality  is  a  favourite  still ;  the  iuperstUio 
loci  marks  the  site;  "  the  church,*'  it  says,  "  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, together  with  the  Teanla  cairns  of  Stonyhill ;  but  on  Christmas  eve, 
every  one,  since  that  time,  on  bending  his  ear  to  the  ground,  may  distinguish 
clearly  its  bells  pealing  most  merrily."  Did  indeed  the  monks,  the  recluses 
on  this  desert  spot,  entertain  the  doctrines,  the  purity  of  Columba?  To 
us,  the  disputes  about  tonsure,  Easter,  &c.  do  not  appear  to  have  deserved 
such  fierce  contentions,  yet,  centuries  elapsed,  and  stQl  partmnship  was 
continued;  one  party  dedicated  at  Preston,  a  church  to  St  Wilfrid,  the 
champion  of  the  Romanists,  the  other  consecrated  another  at  Poulton  to  St. 
Chad,  the  friend  of  Colman,  and  Wilfrid's  opponent 

At  length,  I  find  myself  traversing  Amoundemess  with  the  first  authen- 
tic documents  that  mention  it,  in  my  hands,  informing  me  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century,  Eata,  abbot  of  Melrose,  Scotland,  founded  a 
monastery  at  Rippon,  which  was  subsequently  granted  by  Alfred,  king  of 
Korthumbria,  to  the  above-named  Wilfrid.  At  its  consecration  in  705, 
among  other  donations  of  the  great  Saxon  princes,  who  witnessed  the  cere- 
noaony,  lands  near  Ribble,  in  Hasmundemess  were  bestowed  on  the  new 
foundation. — Mon.  Ang.  Where  was  the  site  of  these  lands  ?  One  anti- 
quarian will  guess,  that  Preston  now  stands  upon  them,  thus  connecting 
them  with  its  patron  saint ;  but  it  is  even  a  matter  of  conjecture,  whether 
the  town  was  in  existence.  Certainly  the  church  was  not,  for  it  would  not  be 
dedicated  to  St  Wilfrid,  who  was  not  yet  canonized,  for  canonization  re- 
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quired  one  hondred  years  to  elapse  to  test  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate 
for  saintship.  In  the  next  centniy  bat  one  afterwards,  the  chorch-bnilding 
eia  in  the  Fjlde,  we  hare  a  most  important  instrument  of  Athelstan,  giving, 
A.D.,  930,  the  whole  handred  "  quod  soHcolae  Agemundeiness  vocitant**  to 
the  church  of  York.  It  is  in  the  bloated  style  of  the  Saxon  Kings ;  still,  we 
find  from  it  that  Amoundemess  was  not  part  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  monarch  purchased  it  "  propria  et  non  modica 
pecunia  **  calling  it  "prssdia  *  *  *  t  obrizo  empta  auro."  Of  whom?  His 
decisive  battle  of  Brunnanburgh,  which  gave  him  the  kingdom,  was  not 
fought  till  eight  years  after,  and  he  was  not  till  then  sole  monarch  of 
England.  Alfred,  the  king  of  Northumbria  had,  as  we  have  seen,  granted 
lands  in  Amoundemess  to  Rippon,  so  it  does  not  appear  unlikely,  that 
Athelstan  purchased  it  of  Alfred  s  or  Wilfrid  s  successors.  However  this 
may  be,  the  great  price  given,  proves  that  the  land  was  comparatively 
under  some  cultivation,  and  if  not  veiy  populous,  yet  sufficiently  inhabited  by 
people  to  till  the  ground,  for  land  would  be  valueless  without  serfe.  Nor 
was  the  Fylde  of  small  account  in  the  bargain,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
&ct,  that  Biscopham,  (Bispham),  in  which  pariah  lies  Blackpool,  is  the  only 
name  in  the  hundred  that  echoes  its  ancient  episcopal  owners.  Ask  me 
not  why  an  obscure  village  does  so.  Whitaker  acknowledges  it  and  won- 
ders. Was  the  land  more  fertile  here  ?  It  contained  in  the  Doomsday 
Survey,  eight  car.  of  land  fit  for,  or  under  the  plough,  being  actually  two 
more  than  any  other  town  or  hamlet  possessed  in  Amoundemess.  Might 
the  district  steward  reside  here,  or  was  there  erected  a  church  or  oratoiy 
soon  after  Athelstan*s  grant?  We  have  no  record  of  one — ^the  survey  is 
silent — ^the  sweeping  charter  of  Roger  of  Poictou  mentions  the  rent-charge 
of  ten  shillings  given  by  Geoffrey,  the  sheriff,  to  God  and  St.  Martin  of 
Sees ;  but  the  appropriation  of  *'  capella  de  Biscopham"  to  the  prioiy  of 
Lancaster  is  not  recorded  till  1246.  After  the  grant  of  Athelstan,  no 
doubt  Christianity  progressed  more  favourably,  yet  with  checks  at  times 
that  threatened  its  very  existence.  From  some  unrecorded  cause,  the 
church  of  York  was  not  in  possession  of  Amoundemess  at  the  Norman  con- 
quest, either  having  lost  it  by  escheat,  or  what  is  more  likely,  it  had  been 
rendered  unproductive  by  the  incessant  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gian-Danes ;  for  even  a  very  few  years  after  coming  into  seizure  of  it,  there 
was  an  invasion  under  Anlaf,  who  entered  the  Humber  with  615  ships,  and 
there  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Constantino,  his  father-in-law,  the 
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Prince  of  Cumberland.  Christianity  received  a  severe  blow :  according  to 
tradition,  a  large  idol  of  Woden  was  set  up  near  Wedicar  Hall — ^mark  the 
name— in  the  Garstang  township  of  Bamacre  with  Bonds,  and  Canute 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  an  edict  against  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  rivers,  fountains,  &o.  Nay,  we  are  told  notwithstanding  Wilfrid's 
exertions,  and  Dunstan  s  activity,  that  there  was  not  before  the  conquest  a 
single  monk  in  all  the  Northumbrian  territory. — Simn  Dunelm.  But  to 
close  this  section  of  my  paper,  Canute  gave  Northumbria  to  the  Norwegian 
jarl  Eric,  who  was  succeeded  by  Siward,  immortalized  in  Macbeth,  but, 
owing  to  his  son  Waltheof  being  too  young  to  govern  so  important  a  fief,  it 
was  made  over  to  Tosti,  the  brother  of  Harold,  to  whom,  at  the  conquest, 
imder  the  head  of  Yorkshire,  Amoundemess  was  taxed. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoyed  not  their  robbery  of  England  in  peace,  as 
must  already  have  been  observed.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
pirate  Danes  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock  began  their  attacks,  ravaging  the 
kingdom,  and,  for  about  three  hundred  years  becoming  the  terror  of  its  in- 
habitants, especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  where  thej  moored  their 
ships.  If  one  chief  were  routed,  another  sprang  forward,  more  inaccessible 
to  any  appeals  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  exulting  more  fero 
ciously  in  the  work  of  destruction.  To  obtain  a  cessation  from  these 
Vikings,  who  measured  their  gloiy  in  the  world  to  come  by  the  extent  of 
their  bloodshed  in  this,  whole  territories  were  ceded  by  the  Saxons.  An 
ever-craving  thirst  for  plunder,  however,  hurried  them  on  to  break  every 
treaty,  till  at  length,  to  secure  safety,  the  Danes  were  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  their  families,  nay,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  bJood  royal, 
and,  eventually,  for  a  time  to  become  the  sovereigns  of  Britain.  Six  years 
after  their  arrival,  in  787,  the  whole  coast  of  Northumberland  was  desolated, 
and  ever  afterwards,  from  local  circumstances,  especially  from  Alfred 
having  assigned  it  to  the  conquered  Dane,  Guthrum  or  Gorm,  and  to  its 
contiguity  to  the  Norwegian  Isle  of  Man,  bore  the  brunt  of  innumerable 
hostile  attacks.  Language  cannot  detail  what  this  unhappy  country  suf- 
fered. In  966,  Thored,  the  son  of  Gunner,  plundered  Westmoreland,  and 
A.D.  1000,  King  Ethelred  went  into  Cumberland  and  nearly  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  it  with  his  army,  while  his  navy  cruised  about  Chester  with 
the  intention  of  co-operating  with  his  land  forces. — Saxon  Chron.  Athel- 
Btan,  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  had  previously  marched  into 
Northumbria,  where  he  had  fought  the  above-named  battle  of  Bnmnanburgh, 
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and  h0  penetrated  into  Amoondemess,  if  we  are  to  believe  William  Ellston, 
a  descendant  of  the  local  fiunilj  of  Elston,  (Ethelstan),  a  township  of  Pres* 
ton,  and  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centoiy,  who  says,  "  an  ances- 
tor of  his  had  a  deede,  or  a  coppie  of  a  deede  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  wherein 
it  did  appear  that  king  Ethebtan,  lying  in  camp  in  this  county  upon  occa- 
con  of  wars,  gave  the  land  of  Ethelstan  unto  one  to  whom  he  was  Belsyre.** 
I  would  not  gainsay  this,  as  it  may  aid  my  tradition,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Anglesholm,  near  Poulton,  where,  in  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Buck, 
many  loads  of  bones  were  disinterred  and  buried  in  our  churchyard.  All  must 
admit  that  the  name  of  the  field  is  singular  and  well  adapted  to  support 
such  a  tradition.  I  leave  the  matter,  however,  as  a  tradition;  but  the 
Vikings  have  left  us  better  authenticated  memorials  of  themselves  in  pro- 
verbs, illustrating  their  cruelty — ^in  words  yet  in  common  use — in  the 
names  of  our  hamlets,  and  in  the  coins,  ingots,  rings,  &c.  found  at  Cuerdale, 
the  chief  of  which,  viz.,  3,000  pieces,  merely  from  their  preponderating 
number,  must  have  been  the  most  common  at  the  time  in  the  north  of 
England,  when  the  treasure  was  hidden  or  lost,  and  that  they  were  minted 
by  Scandinavian  kings  in  Northumbria  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  But 
any  one  conversant  with  the  Danish  language  and  the  provincialisms 
of  the  Fylde,  will  at  once  detect  their  former  abode  here.  In  the  catalogue 
of  a  hundred  words  given  by  Worsaad,  more  than  one-half  (sixty)  are  still  in 
use  amongst  us.  True,  the  broad  Saxon  predominates — the  fiirmer's  wife  tells 
us  that  she  is  ironing,  (earn,  to  run  as  new  cheese  does),  making  cheese ; 
her  husband  laments  over  his  torfuUed  hoof,  (dead  calf) ;  their  children,  as 
they  suck  their  toffee,  call  it  tochee,  and  a  flea,  JUck,  with  a  strange  chuck 
of  their  tongues  at  the  top  of  their  mouths ;  whilst  the  old  wife  and 
gude  man  near  the  chimney-nook  tell  their  neighbour  loitering  at  the  spem', 
or  God  speed  stoop  of  the  tales  of  Harry  o'  Bonks,  Jack  a  Diggles,  or  Bill 
a  Tbo  (of  the  Hall),  lament  over  the  rheumatism  in  their  tuases,  or  request 
him  to  tine  the  door  as  the  wind  blows  graddy  keen  through  the  treeset ; 
still  there  are  many  Danish  idioms  and  words  in  vogue.  To  move  from  one 
house  to  another,  is  to  flit ;  to  change  your  clothes,  is  to  shift  them,  &c. ; 
to  stay  where  you  are,  is  to  hide  there ;  to  hold  the  have,  (a  shrimping  net, 
Dan.  haave) ;  to  hesp  the  door,  is  to  latch  it,  &c. ;  the  9car$  and  gnar9  on 
the  shore  are  from  the  Danish,  ar  &c. ;  d<id  and  mam,  dough,  tarn,  rock^ 
hankhord,  boose,  crib,  gripes,  midding,  threave  of  com,  &c.,  are  all  Danish ; 
but  there  is  no  end,  so  look  at  our  names  of  places — Holmes  are  almost 
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innumerable,  as  Angle's  Holm,  Green  Holmes,  Thornton  Holmes,  &c. ; 
hoos  (hills)  are  not  unfrequent,  as  HoohUl,  (Wheelmill),  Greenhalgh,  Steno, 
&c. ;  then  bys,  wicks,  dales,  thorps,  tarns,  ings  and  brecks  are  everywhere, 
especially  on  the  line  of  the  Danes*  pad,  as  Aggleby,  Nateby,  Westby,  Rigby, 
and  Sourby,  Salwick,  Elswick,  Kirkham,  Deepdale,  Mytherp,  Tamacre, 
Staining,  Poulton  Breck,  Norbreck,  Warbreck,  Larbreck,  and  Mowbreck, 
and  Lund,  (a  grove).  Nor  are  Danish  appellatives  wanting  on  our 
estuaries,  rivers,  and  headlands,  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
them.  Thus — Bourn,  Naze,  Neb  of  the  Naze  (Nees),  Wyre,*  (Vigr),  Ship- 
pool,  Bkippa  (Skibean,  ship  rivulet) ;  Wall  and  Wain,  as  in  Wallasea  pool, 
(Vagr  a  bay).  But  I  shall  weary,  so  let  me  trace  the  pirates  in  an  expres- 
sion used  to  a  friend  about  to  undertake  a  joumey--:/ar0a;^/,  go  voell  on  your 
cruise — and  conclude  my  account  with  three  memorials  of  these  despera- 
does of  the  deep.  In  the  constant  expression,  "  Go  to  old  Nick,"  we  wish 
the  denounced  with  Nikka,  the  Danish  river  sprite,  and  in  the  Euloaves 
and  Yule-candles  of  Poulton,  we  see  traces  of  their  observance  of  Christmas ; 
for  with  them,  that  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  glee  than  by  any 
other  people,  therefore  it  is,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  en- 
diufed  their  sway,  the  inhabitants  have  retained  more  distinctly  the  ancient 
memorials  of  that  merry  season.  But  in  the  curious  tradition  of  the  dun 
'  cow  of  Amoundemess,  I  fancy  that  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  mythological 
creature,  the  cow  Audhumbla,  which  may  have  swallowed  our  friend  Tom 
Thumb ;  but  supporting  herself  by  licking  off  stones  salt  and  hoar  frost, 
fed  by  the  streams  that  ran  from  her  four  teats,  the  giant  Ymir.  "  Once 
upon  a  time,**  say  our  old  wives  '*  when  all  the  people  of  Amoundemess 
were  in  fear,  lest  they  should  perish  for  want  of  food;  for  a  famine 
lEged  in  the  land — a  cow  presented  herself  amongst  them,  ready  to 
nourish  every  family  with  milk,  so  long  as  no  vessel  was  offered,  which 
she  could  not  fill.  Envious  persons  were  to  be  found  then,  as  now,  and 
envy  is  ever  diligent  to  work  mischief.  An  old  witch,  after  much  fore- 
thought, accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  bountiful  cow  by  milking 
her  into  a  sieve,  which,  when  unable  to  fill,  so  grieved  the  animal,  that  she 
wandered  sorrowfully  away  to  a  hill  near  Preston,  called  Gowf  Hill  to 
this  day,  and  there  died.*'  I  have  not  varnished  the  stoiy,  nor  indeed  any 
other  of  my  traditions  which  I  have  recorded.    They  may  to  many  appear 

*  A  stone  very  near  the  month  of  this  river  is  called  King's  skier,  Tlrkinga'  skier. 
f  One  of  its  huge  ribs  is  exhibited  at  Grimsargh  Hall. 
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foolish,  bat  they  lead  to  graye  reflections  not  onworthy  of  the  antiquarian,  the 
eradite  historian,  or  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  vagaries  of  human  nature. 

My  paper,  I  fear,  has  transgressed  the  ordinary  limits,  but  a  few  de- 
ductions must  not  be  omitted.  The  yeiy  name  Fylde,  mal-treated  as 
the  word  has  been  by  Danes,  Normans,  and  Antiquarians,  indicates  the 
flat  marshy  peculiarity  of  the  district.  Claiming  as  it  does  a  cognomen 
from  the  earliest  time,  its  signification  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,  probably  provincialised  by  the  Danes  from  Field  into  File,  Fyle  ; 
for  in  Norway  the  d  in  field — a  mountain  ridge — is  almost  silent  in  its 
pronunciation,  thus  becoming  fell.  In  Pilling,  I  fancy  that  I  see  some- 
thing like  it,  and  Alfred  in  his  version  of  Orosius,  has  on  pUdum 
landthum  in  the  plural  number  to  denote  level  countries.  This  is  the 
proper  meaning,  however  individuals  may  wish  to  mnke  it  otherwise. 
Soon  after  the  conquest,  in  the  deeds  of  Whalley  Abbey,  referring  to 
Staining  Grange,  I  find  field  latinized  by  '*  Campus,"  a  corn-field, 
hence  the  Fylde  is  now  styled  the  corn-field  of  Amoundemess.  To 
make  it  **  ]ima'\  a  file,  is  nonsense.  Moreover,  if  one  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Doomsday  record,  he  will  see  at  once,  how  the  predominating 
names  of  towns  corroborate  the  signification  1  have  given  to  the 
Fylde — Rossal,  (ros,  a  marshy  flat),  Bume,  Mereton,  Wideton,  &c.,  he 
may  take  as  examples.  And  why  is  tun  the  termination  of  most  names  of 
places  ?  Because  the  high  grounds  alone  were  fit  for  habitations,  the  low 
being  covered  with  water,  at  le&st  in  winter,  or  with  swampy  morasses. 
Nor  need  the  etymologist  be  a  geographer  to  know  that  the  Fylde  is  on 
the  sea  coast — ^Lidun,  Wartun,  &c.  inform  him ;  nor  a  fiEurmer,  for  Lea, 
Latun,  Shaininghe,  Cartentun,  &c.,  with  their  carucates  will  remind  him 
of  the  herds  that  browsed  in  their  pastures  and  meadows,  and  the  husband- 
men, (ceorls),  free  tenants  that  followed  the  plough ;  nor  a  builder,  for  Sin- 
gleton will  tell  him,  that  habitations,  superior  to  hovels  of  wattles  and  clay 
thatched  with  reeds,  even  cottages  built  and  tiled  with  shingles  (planks), 
afibrded  shelter  to  their  occupiers,  from  the  unwholesome  swamps  in  their 
vicinity,  and  a  refuge  from  the  fierce  blast  of  the  interior  sea ;  nor  an 
ecclesiastic,  for  in  Pres,  Chicelram,  Michels  cherche,  and  Pressonde,  he  will 
distinguish  spots  sacred,  on  account  of  the  residence  of  priests,  and  the 
erection  of  temples  for  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God.  Such  were  the 
features  which  the  Foreland  of  the  Fylde  represented  before  the  Danes,  the 
great  northern  insurrection,  and  the  fury  of  William  the  Conqueror  had  made 
it  a  desolation  so  great,  that  his  Survey  thus  records  of  Amoundemess — 
*'  All  these  villages  and  three  churches  belong  to  Prestune.  Of  these  sixteen 
(out  of  sixty)  have  few  inhabitants ;  but  how  many  inhabitants  there  may  be 
is  iK^t  kiio\\ii.     The  rest  aip  waste.     Roger  de  Poictou  had  it." 


SEVENTH   MEETING.     - 

CoUegiaU  Institution,  6th  May,  1852. 
James  Eendbigk,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

PROCEEDINQS. 

The  Minates  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

William  Ewart,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  was  duly  elected 
an  ordinary  member. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Society  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

1.  From  the  Societies, 

Transactions   of    the  Numismatic    Society, 
No.  16. 


2.  From  the  Authors. 


Remarks  on  some  of  the  Weapons  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  Baces ;  by  John  Yonge 
Akermtud,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.A. 

Ancient  Halls  of  Lancashire,  by  Alfred  Rinh 
mer,  Esq. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  toI.  ii.  part  9,  by  Chas. 
Boach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

An  Account  of  two  ancient  Chessmen  made 
of  jet,  found  in  the  Moat  Hill  near  War- 
rington ;  by  Dr.  Kendrick. 


B.  From  other  Donors. 


Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.      Report  of  the  Genend  Board  of  Health,  on 

tiie  Township  of  Newton  Heath,  Lancashire. 

John  Harland,  Esq.  Cuttings  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  on 

Antiquarian  subjects. 
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John  Mather,  Esq.  "  O  f ul  tru  un  pertickler  okeawnt  o  Greyt 

EggshibishuQ  e  Lundun.  (A  txuct  in  the 
dialect  of  Rochdale.) 

W.  W.  Mortimer,  Esq.       A  volume  of  Newspapers,  the  Evening  Mail, 

1790. 

^  

A  Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  British 
ArchfiBological  Association,  held  at  Woreester,  1848, — edited  by 
Alfred  John  Dunkin,  Esq.,  vrss  received  in  exchaiige  for  the 
Society's  volumes  ii.  and  iii. 

The  following  Articles  were  Exhibited  : — 

By  Wm.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  A  silver  tankard,  presented  by  Charles  II.  to 
Greenbank.  a  Mr.  Wolf  of  Madely  in  Shropshire,  for 

secreting  him  in  a  bam,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  King  at  Worcester.'i^  This  was  the  last 
of  several  articles  of  plate,  presented  by 
the  King  at  the  same  tune ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  granted  him  for  crest  a  demi  wolf 
holding  a  royal  crown  in  its  paws.  The 
arms  are  engraved  in  front  of  the  tankard, 
and  there  is  an  explanatory  inscription  on 
the  lid.    (See  plate.) 

•  The  following  is  from  "  An  Acoonnt  of  the  Preservation  of  King  Charles  II.,  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  drawn  up  hy  himself."  The  account  was  dictated  hy  the  King 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  on  Sunday  the  3rd  and  Tuesday  the  Oth  of  October,  1680 ;  and 
the  edition  from  wliich  this  is  taken  is  that  of  1801,  Edinburgh,  pp.  17 — ^21. 

'<  We  continued  our  way  on  to  a  village  upon  the  Severn,  where  the  fellow  [Richard 
Penderell]  told  me  there  was  an  honest  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Woolfe,  that  lived  in  that 
town,  where  I  might  be  with  great  safety ;  for  that  he  had  hiding  holes  for  priests.  Bat 
I  would  not  go  in  till  I  knew  a  little  of  his  mind,  whether  he  wo^d  receive  so  dangerous 
a  guest  as  me  ?  and  therefore  stayed  in  a  field,  under  a  hedge,  by  a  great  tree,  command- 
ing him  not  to  say  it  was  I ;  but  only  to  ask  Mr.  Woolfe.  whether  he  would  receive  an 
English  gentleman,  a  person  of  quality,  to  hide  him  the  next  day,  till  he  could  travel 
again  by  night,  for  I  durst  not  go  but  by  night 

"  Mr.  Woolfe,  when  the  country-fellow  told  him  that  it  was  one  that  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  said,  that  for  his  part,  it  was  so  dangerous  a  thing  to  harbour 
any  body  that  was  known,  that  he  would  not  venture  his  neck  for  any  man,  unless  it 
were  the  King  himself.  Upon  which,  Richard  Penderell,  very  indiscreetly,  and  without 
my  leave,  told  him  that  it  was  I.  Upon  which  Mr.  Woolfe  replied,  that  he  should  be 
very  ready  to  venture  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  secure  me.  Upon  which,  Richard  Pen- 
derell came  and  told  me  what  he  had  done.  At  which  I  was  a  little  troubled,  but  then 
there  was  no  remedy,  the  day  being  just  coming  on,  and  I  must  either  venture  that  or 
run  some  greater  duiger. 

*<  So  I  came  into  the  house  a  back  way,  where  I  found  Mr.  WooUb,  an  old  gentleman, 
who  told  roe  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  me  there ;  because  there  was  two  companies  of 
the  militia  foot,  at  that  time,  in  arms  in  the  town,  and  kept  a  guard  to  the  ferry,  to 
examine  every  body  that  came  that  way,  in  expectation  of  catching  some  that  might  be 
making  their  escape  that  way ;  and  that  he  durst  not  put  me  into  any  of  the  hiding- 
holes  of  his  house ;  because  they  had  been  discovered,  and  consequently  if  any  search 
should  be  made,  they  would  repair  to  these  holes ;  and  that  therefore  I  had  no  other 
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ByR.  H.Bmckstone^Esq.,  Three  large  implements  of  flint,  which  with 
London.  a  fourth  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were 

found  about  1794  or  1705  in  a  cave  three 
miles  from  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
by  Captain  William  Stott  of  the  merchant 
service.  They  were  procured  by  Mr.  Brack- 
stone  from  a  iriend  of  Mr.  Stott*s  after  his 
decease.  They  are  noticed  in  the  ArckcBo- 
logical  Jofwnud  for  1851,  p.  423,  which 
states  by  mistake  that  they  were  found  in 
1810.  They  are  among  the  largest  objects 
of  flint  known  to  exist.  Their  uses  are 
quite  unknown. 

A  miniature  of  the  Young  Pretender,  painted 
on  silver,  and  found  in  a  common  sewer  at 
Chester. 


By  Mr.  Garvin,  War- 
rington. 

By  Jas.  Middleton,  Esq. 


A  wheel-lock  Gun. 

An  Aflghan  Knife. 

A  pair  of  Pistols  in  a  case,  with  all  the  requi- 
site accompaniments.  On  the  inside  of  the 
case  is  inscribed  '*  DoNNi:  pab  le  Pbemieb 
Consul  Bonapabte,  au  Genebal  de  Cob- 

DOVA,   OHEF   D'  EsCABRE    DE    SA  MaJESTE 

Catholique  An  X  DE  la  Rep  :  Fbano." 


PAPERS. 

I — ^The  Danes  in  Lancashire. 

hy  the  kUs  John  Just^  Esq.,  Grammar  School,  Bury. 

A  victorious  people  have  always  had  a  wide-spreading  influence  over  the 
people  subdued  by  them ;  an  inferior  race  never  withstood  with  eflect  a 

waj  of  security  but  to  go  into  his  baro,  and  there  lye  behind  his  com  and  hay.  So  after 
he  had  given  ns  some  cold  meat,  that  was  ready,  we,  without  making  any  bastle  in  the 
house,  went  and  lay  in  the  bam  all  the  next  day ;  when  towards  evening,  his  son,  who 
had  been  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  an  honest  man,  was  released  and  came  home  to  bis 
fkther's  house.  And  as  soon  as  ever  it  began  to  be  a  little  darkish,  Mr.  Woolfe  and  his 
son  brought  us  meat  into  the  bam ;  and  there  we  discoursed  with  them,  whether  we 
might  safely  get  over  the  Severn  into  Wales ;  which  they  advised  me  by  no  means  to 
adventure  upon,  because  of  the  strict  guards  that  were  kept  all  along  the  Severn,  where 
any  passage  could  be  found,  for  preventing  any  body's  escaping  that  way  into  Wales." 

Father  Hodlestone,  whose  grandfather  and  seven  grand-uncles — one  of  them  Sir  Wm. 
Hodlestone — ^raised  two  r^ments  for  the  King,  adds  various  notes  to  the  present  account. 
He  says  here,  "  Mr.  Francis  Woolfe  lived  at  Madely,"  [between  Wellington  and  Bridge- 
north  in  Shropshire.]  For  similar  information,  see  "  The  civil  Warres  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  containing  an  exact  history  of  their  originall  progress  and  happy  end," 
London  1661 ;  **  Boscobel,  or  the  compleat  history  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  most 
miraculous  preservation,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,"  Worcester  1706 ;  and  Miss 
SrticklaDd's  "  Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies." 
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superior.  The  very  iact  that  the  Danes  gained  an  ascendancy  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  thoroughly  subjugated  others,  proves  their  superiority 
over  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  indigenous  Britons  felt  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluence of  Roman  superiority,  and  the  civilization  which  formed  an  element 
of  the  Roman  sway.  The  sturdy  Saxon  too,  after  the  Roman  era,  intro- 
duced into  the  country  a  more  improvable  character  than  ever  appertained 
to  the  Celt  The  Anglo-Saxons  settled  down  into  a  quiet  life  and  more 
peaceful  habits  than  the  feuds  of  the  petty  princes  and  chieftains  of  the 
Cymiy  allowed.  Their  spirit  exhausted  itself  in  the  struggles  for  mastery, 
and  when  the  octarchy  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  a  plodding,  patient,  and  persevering  creature,  ahnost  such  as 
we  see  in  the  genuine  Lancastrian  peasant.  As  the  Danes  settled  down 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  chiefly  about  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty,  their  influence  was  felt,  and  though  evil  prevailed  at  first, 
the  amalgamation  ended  in  good.  The  Romans  were  as  superior  to  the 
aboriginal  Britons,  as  the  English  of  the  present  time  are  to  the  Afighans 
and  Sikhs  of  India.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  though  not  so  refined  as  the 
Romans,  were  still  an  improvement  upon  the  Romanized  Celts,  while  the 
intermixture  of  Dane  and  Northman  was  lastly  an  advance  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sluggishness,  and  an  exciting  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
what  now  constitutes  the  chivah:x)us,  enterprising,  and  persevering  Eng- 
lishman. 

Leaving  to  the  Danes  themselves  to  tell  their  own  tales  in  their  own 
way,  and  perhaps  in  their  own  £Eivour  more  than  in  strict  justice  they  ought, 
we  undertake  a  sketch  of  their  connexion  with  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  eflects  consequent  thereon,  as  the  permanent  result  of  their  pre- 
sence and  settiements  therein.  Hitherto,  history  has  unfolded  nothing 
regarding  the  date  when  the  *'  Vik-ings"  first  visited  the  Lancastrian  coast 
and  plundered  the  country,  slaughtering  the  inhabitants.  As  their  early 
visits  were  limited  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  their  depredations  commenced 
about  A.D.  787,  as  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  *  we  cannot  assign 
dates  to  their  movements  in  this  quarter,  nor  discover  the  year  when,  for 
the  first  time,  they  landed  on  the  Lancastrian  coast.  We  know  that  A.D. 
894,  f  the  city  of  Chester  fell  into  their  hands  under  the  redoubtable  Hast- 
ings.    This  celebrated  city,  the  Danes  afterwards  fortified,  and  made  it  one 

•  Sax.  Chron.  65.  t  S«x.  Chron.  2!i,  106. 
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of  the  chain  which  connected  the  west  with  the  east,  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey  with  the  Humher.  The  hody  of  the  people  along  with  Hastings  was 
chiefly  Danish.  They  had  yentured  along  the  southern  coast,  douhled  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  harassing,  as  they  proceeded,  the  Welsh ; 
they  took  and  garrisoned  Chester,  on  their  way  to  the  north.  Another  band 
down  &om  the  Orkneys,  and  from  the  rendezvous  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
they  had  subdued,  made  frequent  irruptions  upon  the  Lancastrians.  These, 
however,  were  chiefly  Norse.  The  ancient  Dane  and  the  Norse  were  quite 
distinct,  though  often  combined  in  their  piratical  expeditions.  Even  yet, 
the  districts  where  either  of  the  two  prevailed,  tells  its  tale  in  the  names  of 
places,  persons,  and  customs  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  The 
history  of  words  impHes  the  usages  of  people,  and  oftentimes  more  clearly 
points  out  facts  than  the  obsolete  habits,  the  existence  of  which  they  alone 
recognise  and  indicate. 

When  the  Danes,  whether  along  with  Hastings,  and  subsequently,  or 
irom  the  Orkneys,  Sodorcy  and  Man,  the  Norse,  invaded  the  fertile  distiicts 
of  Lancashire — Ciunberland  and  Westmoreland  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Cumiian  Britons.  On  this  district  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  made 
agressions  wherever  they  could.  But,  mountains  to  them  were  insuper- 
able barriers.  Only  on  the  other,  or  western  side  of  Morecambe  Bay,  had 
the  Anglo-Saxons  been  able  to  obtain  a  footing  against,  and  among  the 
Cumbrians,  who,  with  the  absolute  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  the 
race,  retired  within  their  fastnesses,  when  overcome,  and  left  the  domain 
once  and  for  ever  to  the  successful  foe.  When  King  Alfred  divided  the 
kingdom  into  shires,  he  stepped  not  over  the  limits  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber.  In  afterdmes,  when  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were 
ceded  by  the  Scottish  kings  to  the  monarchs  of  England,  the  lower  part  of 
Fumess  Fells  being  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  considered  as  a  portion  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  as  before,  so  then  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  county 
of  Laucaster.  But  ere  this,  the  Danes  had  settled  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and,  these  hating  those,  yielded  quiet  possession  of  many  districts. 
Danish  names,  and  Norwegian  terms,  were  imposed  upon  many  a  district, 
residence,  and  place.  Lancashire  was  divided  into  hundreds  like  the 
Mercian  dynasty,  of  which  it  had  all  along  felt  the  influence.  We,  hence, 
can  assign  no  period  when  the  subdivision  of  hundreds  took  place,  but  that 
mentioned  by  Ingulphus ;  but  we  know  that  the  Danish  influence  at  the 
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time  was  so  great,  as  to  impose  its  own  names  on  three  of  the  fire  hun- 
dreds which  Lancashire  comprises.    Vid.  Jngdp  Croj.,  B.  ii«  p.  44. 

As  hundreds  were  subdivisions  in  Denmark  and  France  prior  to  Alfred^s 
time,  and  Alfred  adopted  rather  than  ordained  them,  we  may  infer  that^ 
ere  Elng  Alfred  s  time,  the  Danes  had  obtained  within  Lancashire,  many 
settlements  which  are  distinguished  by  Danish  names ;  yet,  if  we  exclude 
Lancashire  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  and  consider  it  with 
many,  as  a  veritable  portion  of  Northumbria — then  it  was  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Denelaga,  and  the  hundreds  m^  have  been  of  Danish  intro- 
duction. This,  however,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  indicates  a  much  greater 
Danish  influence  than  ever  prevailed  within  the  county ; — even  yet,  the 
southern  division  is  more  Mercian  than  Danish  in  its  character.  The 
evidence  adduced  by  nanles,  we  will  now  produce,  and  assign  such  reasons 
as  are  most  apparent. 

The  northern  hundred  of  the  shire  is  named  Lonsdale,  in  consequence 
of  the  vale  of  the  Lune  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Danes  in  their  set- 
tlements. Lonsdale  is  a  true  Danish  word.  The  Danes,  hence,  had  so 
much  influence  in  the  northen  limit,  that  they  could  assign  a  name  of  their 
own  to  a  hundred.  Included  within  this  hundred,  is  the  territory  across 
Morecambe  Bay,  called  Lonsdale,  north  of  the  sands.  Danish  influence  ex- 
tended further  also,  as  the  sequel  will  shew.  The  second  hundred,  and  the 
one  adjoining  Lonsdale,  is  called  Amoundemess;  *'nes8"  is  certainly  a 
more  common  name  in  Norse  and  Danish,  than  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Yet,  as 
Aymundr  or  Omundr  is  a  genuine  Norse  name,  it  seems  more  correct  to 
assign  the  name  of  this  hundred  also  to  the  Danes,  than  to  the  An^o- 
Saxons.  Most  likely,  the  "  Yik-ing''  who  first  landed  thereon  was  Omundr, 
and  the  whole  district  thence,  in  Danish  parlance,  obtained  the  appeUative 
of  Omundr's  Promontory,  or  foreland  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay. 

To  the  third  hundred  lying  more  inland,  the  name  of  Blackbumshire,  or 
Blagbome  has  been  given.  It  seems  from  the  term,  first  to  have  had  a 
primary  term  applied ;  as  if  it  had  been  a  prlmaiy  division  such  as  Rich- 
mondshire,  in  Yorkshire,  but  subsequently  fell  into  a  secondaiy  series. 
As  a  name  it  is,  like  the  shire  in  which  one  of  its  titles  terminates,  wholly 
Anglo-Saxon.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  this  part  of  the  county  offered 
no  allurements  to  the  Danes,  who,  as  masters,  settled  down  only  where 
houses  were  built,  the  country  cultivated,  and  abundance  smiled,  within  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea,  the  vast  home  of  the  old  Yik-ings. 
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The  fourth  hundred  is  that  of  Salford,  also  inland  and  Saxon.  Perhaps 
this  hundred  includes  natives  who  are  less  mixed  with  Scandinavian  popular 
tion  than  any  other  in  the  north  of  England.  As  specimens  of  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  hreed,  that  of  genuine  Mercians,  this  hundred  supplies  in  the  rural 
districts  especially,  multitudes  of  indinduals  male  and  female.  The  hroad 
Bulky  chest  and  square  shoulders,  low  hroad  foreheads,  ruddy  complexions, 
and  sinewy  legs  and  arms,  show  the  make  of  the  old  Mercian ;  one  who, 
though  he  might  he  slow  in  his  movements,  and  not  over  ready  in  his  appre- 
hension, yet  was  difficult  to  put  out  of  his  way  if  he  felt  the  disinclination. 
He  had  a  low  tower  of  strength  in  himself  not  found  in  any  of  his  fellows. 
Only  let  him  fight  long  enough,  and  the  victory  was  ever  his  own. 

The  fifth  and  last  hundred  of  the  shire  has  much  seacoast,  and  there- 
fore, came  more  under  Danish  inspection.  The'  name  of  West  Derby  is 
Danish,  and  also  the  name  of  the  hundred.  The  Danes,  therefore,  had 
been  within  it,  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  it  its  name.  It  was  fiEir,  how- 
ever, from  being  so  much  under  Danish  influence  as  the  other  Danish 
hundreds ;  the  Danes,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  having  limited  their  visits 
and  settlements  to  the  coast,  the  interior  not  being  choice  enough  in  con- 
dition and  other  incentives  to  attract  such  fastidious  choosers,  as  had  all 
civilized  Europe  for  their  selection,  and  who  generally  speaking,  were 
capable  of  securing  to  themselves  their  own  choice  by  force  of  arms. 

The  renowned  Hastings  reached  Chester  on  the  Wirrall,  A.D.  804. 
After  having  been  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  post  to  pillar  throughout 
most  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  hero  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Alfred  himself,  Chester  fell  into  Hastings*  hands,  and  he  fortified 
the  place.  Alfred,  however,  hunted  him  out,  besieged  him  in  his  fortress, 
and  fleeing  through  North  Wales  from  the  victor,  he  repaired  to  his  ships, 
and  entering  the  Thames,  sailed  up  past  London,  and  wintered  in  the  heart 
of  the  victorious  monarch's  kingdom.  Truly  named,  Hastings  was  in  haste 
everywhere,  yet  eveiywhere  favoured  by  fortune,  that  fortune  which  often- 
times favours  the  clear  head  and  the  valiant  right  arm.* 

We  have  introduced  this  digression,  because  South  Lancashire  being  so 
near  to  the  chief  seat  of  Danish  influence,  when  they  predominated  on  the 
western  coast,  would  be  likely  to  be  eflected  by  the  movements  of  those 
restless,  and  almost  eveiywhere-present  marauders.     A.D.  010,  Edward  the 


•  Sax.  Chron.  25,  106.    Cam.  vol.  iii ,  p.  42. 
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Elder  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  great  battle  at  Wodensfield,  fortified 
the  confines  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia.  In  Chester,  he  fortified  Ches- 
ter itself,  Huncom,  and  Thelwall.  In  Lancashire,  Manchester;  showing 
that  in  the  interior  across  the  Mersey,  the  Mercians  had  then  territoiy  and 
influence.  We  proceed,  therefore,  with  our  subject,  leaving  open  to  infer- 
ence, that  the  West  Derby  hundred  was  known  and  partially  occupied  era 
this  period,  by  the  off-shoots  of  the  great  Danish  movement  under  Hast- 
ings, and  most  likely,  in  many  and  minor  ways  and  occasions  by  other  ad- 
venturers from  the  kingdom-seeking  sons  of  the  north.  Our  first  investiga- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  and  to  the  evidence  of 
local  names  within  the  same. 

The  word  by  is  well  known  to  be  Damsh,  and  especially  of  that  section 
of  the  invaders  who  left  the  confines  of  Denmark,  properly  so  called.  Our 
English  word  by,  as  a  suffix  in  the  names  of  places,  is  derived  from  this 
word.  By,  means  a  fixed  residence,  and  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  "  bidan,"  to  stay  or  abide,  whence  the  modem  English  word 
"  abode"  has  descended.  Before  the  admixture  of  Danes  and  Norse  among 
the  Saxons,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  had  no  such  word  in  its  vocabulary ; 
all  names  of  places  then  terminating  in  by,  are  as  undoubtedly  of  Danish 
origin  as  Danemark  itself  is  of  the  Danish  occupation.  West  Derby  then 
is  of  truly  Danish  derivation.  The  Danes  settled  at  the  place,  and  imposed 
the  name  of  the  spot,  and  thence  from  their  greater  jurisdiction  there  than 
elsewhere,  it  was  transferred  to  the  whole  hundred.  West  Derby  implies 
an  East  Derby,  and  Derbyshure  sprung  from  that  Derby,  also  indicates  the 
superiority  of  the  place  in  the  terms  we  are  describing.  What  East  Derby 
then  was  to  Derbyshire,  West  Derby  was  to  the  Derby  hundred  within  the 
shire  of  Lancaster. 

It  was  not  so  much  owing  to  any  inferiority  in  the  warlike  qualities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  Danes  gained  so  frequently  the  mastery  over 
them,  as  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Just  as  Christianity  by  its  reflex- 
influence  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  greatest  and  the  last  of 
all  the  vast  empires  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  history  recorded,  viz., — 
the  Roman;  so  had  a  hke  feeling  pervaded  England,  when  the  pagan 
Danes  fell  upon  it.  Then,  ambition  connected  with  talent  and  worth,  found 
a  fitting  medium  for  action  in  the  church  and  the  cloister.  The  pen  was 
handled  by  the  mighty  rather  than  the  sword.  The  heart  was  softened 
by  the  greatest  of  all  influences  which  can  touch  it  to  the  core ;  and,  though 


it  can  make  the  bravest  still  more  brave,  it  is  in  the  passive  voice,  it  is  in 
the  quiet  endurance,  the  fortitude  that  fears  not  death,  but  overcomes  it 
with  the  exultation  of  Martyrdom,  that  cries  out  God's  will  be  done,  and 
makes  God's  will  its  own,  that  Christianity  triumphs.  The  brave  Britons, 
whom  the  swarming  legionaries  of  Borne  could  only  partially  conquer,  and 
never  entirely  overawe,  received  Christianity  from  Constantine ;  and  weak- 
ened in  various  ways,  and  exhausted  by  draughts  to  the  empire,  and  monks 
going  to  Bangor  and  other  places  in  thousands,  they  were  afterwards  not  able 
to  scare  away  a  few  Scots  and  Ficts  from  the  Roman  Wall,  but  let  them 
overcome  the  entire  kingdom.  Christianity  conquered  the  Roman  empire, 
and  not  Goth,  and  Hun,  and  Vandal.  It  divided  the  empire  against  itself 
— ^the  sure  premonitory  symptom,  that  such  was  more  than  the  divided 
house  can  stand.  It  is  only  when  Christianity  wields  the  high  adjunct  of 
civilization  which  it  fosters  and  encourages  in  its  adult  state,  that  the 
hi^est  courage  and  most  indomitable  fortitude  co-exist  with  the  stiU  higher 
ennobling  qualities  of  the  true  Christian  character.  When  daring  is  felt 
to  be  a  duty,  then  it  joined  to  physical  qualities  of  the  perfect  man,  crown- 
ing him  with  a  diadem  of  noble  deeds,  that  shows  him  to  be  the  prince  of 
humanity. 

If  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  settled  in  a  goodly  land,  and  quietly,  compara- 
tively speaking,  enjoyed  a  prosperity  unknown  to  them  in  their  pagan 
homes  on  the  continent — ^the  sea ;  and  during  their  unsettled  movements, 
if  they  had  bmlt  churches,  and  endowed  monasteries  with  a  princely  mag- 
nificence, of  which  many  a  relic  still  adorns  the  land,  the  Danes,  when 
they  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered  in  many  instances,  fell  into  the  same 
habits.  Conquered  Rome,  converted  and  conquered  its  barbarian  and 
heathen  masters  to  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  Anglo-Saxon  converted  his 
Danish  neighbour,  and  subdued  him  with  the  cross.  The  higher  the  super- 
stition of  the  pagan,  the  greater  the  devotee  when  he  is  converted.  All  along, 
the  Danes  had  evinced  a  superstitious  reverence  for  their  mythology ;  Odin 
and  Thor,  a  warrior's  heaven,  and  warrior's  delight  mingled  up  cups  of  en- 
chantment, more  intoxicating  than  ale  or  mead,  till  men  loathed  life,  if 
death  met  them  not  sword  in  hand,  and  despatched  them  to  the  nether 
world.  Hence,  when  the  Danes  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  transferred  all  their  superstitious 
feelings  to  the  emblems  of  Christianity,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  never 
done.      The  Danes,  more  than  any  other  people  reverenced  their  dead. 
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Wherever  a  hero  fell,  even  if  bat  a  short  time  was  at  their  oonLinaiid,  it 
Boffioed  to  cover  his  remains,  and  fix  a  mark  on  the  spot.  If  nothing 
more  suitable  was  at  hand,  thej  covered  the  hero's  grave  with  the  boat 
which  had  borne  him  np  many  a  river  to  many  a  victory  in  many  a  land ; 
and  if  more  time  allowed,  they  reared  a  banta-stone  over  his  remains,  or 
heaped  up  a  "  haugr"  or  hill,  in  memoiy  of  his  name  and  actions.  Denmaik, 
Sweden,  and  Norway ;  Scotland  and  Ireland  near  their  coasts ;  and  England 
contain  many  of  these  memorials  yet,  though  the  spoilers,  the  spade  and 
the  plough,  and  time  more  mighty  than  all,  have  assailed  them  on  every 
hand.  But  when  Christianity  upset  the  "hois**  of  Thor  and  the  sacred 
enclosures,  and  made  fires  of  their  temples  and  images,  then  crosses  vreie 
reared  over  the  christians*  graves,  and  the  customs  of  the  pagan  state  trans- 
ferred as  Ceu:  as  could  be  allowed  into  the  practices  of  their  newly-adopted 
creed.  This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  "  Crosbys'*  in  the  Danish 
districts.  On  the  coast  of  the  West  Derby  hundred,  there  are  "Great 
Crosby**  and  "  Little  Crosby,**  memorials  of  Danish  residence,  and  Danish 
remains  within  the  limits  of  such  spots ;  evidences  too  of  their  early  culti- 
vation, when  barrenness  reigned  around  them. 

We  do  not  meet  with  many  Danish  settlements  in  Southern  Lancashire. 
Though  advantageously  situated  for  their  inroads,  the  country  at  the  lime 
was  unfavourable ;  a  low,  swampy,  boggy  plain  ran  along  almost  from  the 
Mersey  to  the  Kibble,  and  penetrated  inland  beyond  their  ken  on  the  coast 
During  the  Roman  sway,  these  bogs  and  marshes  not  being  worthy  of 
Roman  occupation  as  fixed  tenements,  furnished  retreats  for  the  Britons 
when  at  variance  with  their  masters.  The  turn  outs  of  these  days  were  into 
the  marshy  districts.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Romans  had  no  fixed  sta- 
tion nor  military  road  within  the  West  Derby  hundred.  Traces  of  tempo- 
rary occupation  may  be  found,  but  the  great  features  of  Roman  residences 
are  wanting.  After  the  Romans,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
but  thinly  scattered  within  the  district,  and  hence,  the  Danes  as  spoilers, 
had  little  to  do  from  their  usual  allurement. 

Churches  also  were  built  by  the  naturalized  Danes  in  all  places  where 
they  settled ;  and  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  recognize  their  dwellings  by  their 
bySf  so  is  it  to  know  the  places  where  they  reared  their  churches.  Their 
name  for  a  church  was  "  kirkja.**  Hence  in  whatever  compound  name  this 
word  enters  as  a  component,  there  it  indicates  a  Danish  origin.     Hence 
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Kirkbj,  and  Formby,  and  Ormskirk,  and  Kirkdale  are  places  appertaining 
to  the  early  Anglo-Danish  history. 

Dale  ia  likewise  a  genuine  Danish  appellative ;  in  Eii'kdale,  as  already 
noticed,  it  enters.  Besides  this  place  in  this  hundred,  we  find  Skelsmere- 
dale,  Ainsdale,  Eirkdale,  and  Cuerdale ;  such  as  these  are  general  names. 
Hereafter  we  shall  notice  (if  needed)  the  particular. 

The  Danes  formed  no  settlements  as  general  localities  along  tho  Lancas- 
trian banks  of  the  Mersey.  The  Cheshire  side  had  more  charms  for  them, 
as  being  better  cultivated  from  the  natural  advantages  of  the  soil.  The  walls 
of  Kuncom  enabled  them  to  sail  up  the  river,  until  they  fell  in  with  the 
Roman  roads,  which  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into  Derbyshire  and  North- 
umbna.  Nor  did  the  Kibble  furnish  them  with  a  much  better  choice; 
allc^ether,  the  territoiy  was  poor — ^too  poor  for  their  possession.  Nor 
could  the  united  energies  of  Saxon  and  Dane  improve  it.  It  was  almost 
valueless  when  the  Domboc  registered  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
only  two  places  which  the  Danes  seem  to  have  noticed  in  their  navigation  of 
the  Bibble,  were  Walton-le-Dale,  and  the  more  important  Cuerdale,  now 
renowned  in  archeology  for  the  richest  find  of  ancient  coins  recorded  in 
histoiy.  It  would  be  the  wantonness  of  conjecture  to  presume  for  what  pur- 
pose the  Danes  brought  a  treasure  amounting  to  7,000  pieces  into  Cuerdale, 
and  equally  so,  to  conceive  a  reason  for  their  leaving  them  there.  They, 
however,  teach  us  a  very  valuable  lesson  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
time,  let  the  causes  of  their  concealment  be  what  they  may.  Bars  of  silver, 
amulets,  broken  rings,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  we  read  of 
in  Scandinavian  Sagas,  were  mingled  with  the  coins ;  many  countries  had 
been  rifled  for  this  treasure.  Kufic,  Italian,  Byzantine,  French,  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  were  in  the  booty;  besides  3,000  genuine  Danish  pieces, 
minted  by  kings  and  yarls  on  the  continent,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  Danes  had  settled.  The  coins  are  so  well  known, 
that  further  notice  of  them  would  be  tedious  and  discursive. 

Another  discovery  of  Danish  treasure  was  made  at  Harkirke,  near  Crosby, 
already  mentioned.  The  coins  here  found  were  of  a  more  recent  deposit, 
and  contained  but  one  of  Canute  the  Great.  Recent  times  have  introduced 
those  changes  into  the  hundred  which  disturb  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  Almost  stagnant  previously,  was  the  condition  of 
the  natives  from  the  conquest  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy. 
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Cultivation  Imd  extended,  but  it  was  on  a  low  scale,  and  with  no  tendency 
whatever  to  improvement.  Nothing  new  in  any  w^ay  was  introduced.  The 
Saxon  "  timbered"  his  house  as  in  the  days  of  Alfred.  Post  and  pillar, 
rushes  and  clay  plaster  interlarded ;  and  a  thatched  roof  was  frequent  as 
the  residence  of  the  peasant.  The  Dane  kept  to  the  shore,  and  contented 
himself  chiefly  with  fishing.  His  habits  had  survived,  but  his  spirit  in- 
stinctively followed  the  feelings  of  his  fathers.  The  sea  was  his  &rm.  He 
dredged  the  coast  and  the  estuary,  had  his  boat  and  his  innate  love  of 
danger,  till  Liverpool  sprung  up  mth  the  magic  of  eastern  fable,  and  turned 
out  many  a  rover  to  visit  every  region  in  the  world.  The  race  of  the  Vik- 
ings are,  many  of  them,  the  richest  merchants  on  the  earth's  surface. 


II. — British  Burial  Places  near  Bolton,  Co.  Lancaster. 

By  Matthew  Dawes,  Esq.,  F.G  S, 

In  a  densely  populated  manufacturing  district,  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolton,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  traces  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  which  the  hand  of  time  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have 
still  spared  to  the  antiquary.  I  have  therefore  thrown  together  a  few 
notes,  briefly  describing  the  British  burial  places  which  have  been  discovered 
near  Bolton,  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years ;  within  which  period  five 
Tumuli  have  been  exposed  to  view,  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  which  I 
personally  inspected,  accompanied  in  the  latter  instance  by  my  Mend  Sir 
Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart ,  to  whose  pencil  this  Society  is  indebted  for 
several  of  the  drawings  which  illustrate  this  paper,  and  for  the  plan  and 
view  of  the  stone  circle  hereafter  mentioned. 

No.  1.  Near  Haulgh  Hall,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South-east  from 
Bolton  Parish  Church,  on  a  piece  of  high  flat  land,  on  the  E^t  bank  of 
the  Croal,  and  about  fifty  feet  above  that  river,  was  a  Tumulus,  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  consisting  of  small  boulders. 
The  subsoil  here  is  gravel.  It  vms  discovered  in  September  1825,  in 
forming  a  branch  of  the  new  road  leading  from  Bolton  to  Buiy.  It  was 
probably  much  depressed  since  its  formation,  and  was  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  mould.  The  cop,  or  fence,  crossed  it  in  a  North  and  South  direc- 
tion. About  the  centre  of  this  Tumulus  was  a  cist-vaen,  about  four  feet 
six  inches  long  and  one  foot  deep,  formed  of  four  upright  stones  and  a 
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coverer,  and  its  length  was  nearly  North  and  South.  In  this  cist-vaen  was 
a  skeleton,  with  the  legs  doubled  up,  and  the  head  to  the  North.  Near  the 
head  and  on  the  West  side  was  found  an  urn  inverted,  (fig.  1)  ^\  inches  in 
the  widest  diameter  and  3^  high,  and  perforated  by  four  small  holes  below 
the  widest  part.  On  the  other  side  of  the  head  was  a  bronze  spearhead, 
4}  inches  long  and  If  inch  wide,  (fig.  2)  of  which  the  point  was  bent  back 
and  a  piece  of  the  side  chipped  away.  The  urn  and  spearhead  were  taken 
to  the  Countess  of  Bradford,  the  Eai!  of  Bradford  being  the  owner  of  the 
land.  The  Watling  Street  from  Mancunium  (Manchester)  to  Coccium 
(Ribchester)  running  N.W.  and  S.E.,  passes  within  three  miles  N.E.  of 
this  Tumulus. 

A  man,  in  the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  the  superintendent  of 
the  workmen  who  made  the  discovery,  infonns  me  (1863)  that  two  other 
Tumuli  [Nos.  2  and  8]  were  found  shortly  after  the  one  just  described,  a  few 
yards  to  the  South  of  it,  in  the  same  fence ;  but  of  this  fact  I  was  not, 
until  latoly,  made  aware. 

No.  4.  The  next  discovery  was  ma.de  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  lately  erected  at  Walmersley,  three  miles  North  of  Bolton 
Parish  Church,  and  about  100  yards  West  of  the  turnpi]ce-road  to  Black- 
bum.  This  was  on  the  Southerly  end  of  a  long  knoll,  on  the  East  side  of 
Eagley  Brook,  and  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water ;  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  much  higher  hills.  The  soil  is  gravel  with  fine  sand.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1838,  but  I  was  not  informed  of  the  circumstance  until  some 
days  afterwards,  so  that  my  description  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
workmen.  This  burial  place  consisted  of  a  Tumulus  of  boulders,  like  the 
one  at  Hauigh  Hall ;  but  these  and  the  earth  had,  when  I  visited  the  spot, 
been  nearly  all  removed.  In  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  boulders  was  a 
cist-vaen,  containing  a  skeleton,  lying  North  by  East  and  South  by  West, 
and  a  grey  urn,  ill  baked,  and  broken  to  small  fragments  by  the  workmen, 
from  whose  information  it  must  have  been  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
With  this  urn  was  a  white  flint  celt,  or  knife,  about  ^^  inches  long,  and 
\\  inches  broad.  This  flint  was  afterwards  lent  by  me  to  a  temporaiy 
museum  at  Salford,  and  thence  stolen.  On  the  hill,  called  Turton  Heights, 
about  one  mile  North  by  East  of  this  burial  place,  is  a  stone  circle,  (here, 
after  described),  and  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.W.,  on  a  part  of  Smithills 
Deane,  called  Egbert  Dean,  were  found,  about  40  years  since,  a  stone 
hammer,  and  a  bronze  paaJstab,  now  (1852)  in  my  possession. 
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No.  6.  The  next  and  last  discoveiy  of  this  kind  was  made  in  November 
185] ,  on  the  edge  of  the  West  bank  of  the  river  Groal,  about  one  mile  South- 
west from  Bolton  parish  church,  and  100  yards  £ast  of  the  turnpike  road  to 
Manchester.  The  bank  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  water,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  some  miles,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  gravel.  This  burial  place  consisted  of  a  Tumulus  about  fifteen 
feet^diameter,  and  four  feet  deep,  formed  of  boulders,  of  from  three  to  eight 
inches  diameter.  About  two  feet  in  thickness  of  earth  covered  the  stones ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tumulus,  was  an  am  about  two  feet  high  and  one  foot  three 
inches  wide,  (by  the  workmen's  account),  inverted  and  sunk  about  six  in- 
ches into  the  earth,  below  the  boulders.  This  am  contained  the  bumt  bones 
of  a  very  young  person,  together  with  bones  of  one  or  two  small  ftnimnln ; 
and  in  or  close  to  the  urn  was  a  relic,  which,  by  the  workmen's  descrip- 
tion, was  a  piece  of  what  is  called  Eimmeridge  Goal-money.  A  small  day 
bead  was  also  found ;  but  as  no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  remains,  the 
urn  was  broken  to  fragments,  and  probably  other  beads  were  lost  Some  of 
the  fragments  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Piggot,  Steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Bradford,  and  some  are  in  my  possession ;  of  the  latter  of  which  I  send 
drawings,  (fig.  4).  The  urn  is  figured  here,  (fig.  5),  of  the  size  described  by 
the  workmen,  restored  by  Sir  Henry  Diyden ;  but,  as  the  curve  of  one  of 
the  fragments,  at  undoubtedly  the  largest  part,  gives  a  diameter  of  one  foot 
and  half  an  inch  only,  Sir  Henry  doubts  whether  the  um  was  as  much  as 
two  feet  high.  The  ornamentation  is  mde  and  irregular.  There  are  one 
or  two  urns  something  like  this  in  shape,  but  not  in  ornament,  figured  in 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  s  beautiful  work. 

The  circle  of  stones  referred  to,  (in  No.  4),  is  on  the  north  end  of  Che- 
tham  s  Close,  which  is  the  southerly  and  highest  division  of  a  hill  called 
Turton  Heights,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Bolton  to  Black- 
bum.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  bo^y :  near  the  circle  is  a  trigonometrical 
station,  whose  altitude  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  1075. 

I  accompanied  Sir  Heniy  Dryden  to  visit  these  remains  in  1850,  and  at 
that  time,  there  remained  six  stones  upright,  vaiying  in  height  from  one 
foot  to  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  in  width,  from  one  foot  six  inches  to  four 
feet,  and  in  thickness,  from  eleven  inches  to  two  feet.  Judging  firom  the 
relative  distances  of  those  remaining,  three  stones  have  been  taken  away. 
See  Flats. 

At  115  feet  S.E.  from  the  circle  is  a  single  stone ;  and  at  8il  feet  S.W. 
is  another ;  and  between  these  two  stones  is  an'assemblage  of  smaller  stones 
only  just  appearing  out  of  the  boggy  soil.  This  circle  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  S.W.  of  the  Roman  Road  before-mentioned. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING. 

Eayal  InsHhUion,  10th  June,  1852. 

David  Thom,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

[Tbifl  was  the  Ust  MeetiDg  of  the  Session,  idgL  it  was  held  at  one  o*cloek  p.m.,  in  aooor- 
dance  with  the  resolution  p.  0.  Ladies  were  present,  as  well  as  a  large  numher  of  the 
CooneU  and  Officers  of  similar  Societies  in  town,  to  whom  cards  had  been  sent  As 
in  the  case  of  the  former  Day  Meeting — see  Appendix — ^the  Honorary  Cnrator  had 
arranged  a  temporary  Museom  of  Antiquities  in  the  room.  The  Mnseom  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  was  also  open  to  members  and  Tisitors ;  and  ICr.  Mayer  had  again 
invited  tiie  whole  party  to  inspect  Ms  Egyptian  Museum.] 

PROCEEDINQS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

'^e  following  Donatioks  to  the  Society  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 

From  J.  G.  Woodhouse,     Thirty-five  Greek  and  Boman  silver  coins ; 
Esq.  witli  several  hundred  Roman  and  medisBval 

coins  and  local  tokens  of  copper. 

From  the  Author.  The  Historj  and  Antiquities  of  Lancaster,  bv 

the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  M.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  Skerton. 

From  Peter  Rylands,  Esq.,  Marwade*s  Trade  List  for  Liverpool,  of  date 
Warrington.  April,  1811. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Report  of  the  Sodely  for  Session  IV.,  ending 
liyerpool  Architectural      Ist  May,  1852. 
Socie^. 

From  Richard  Brooke,       An  original  plan  of  Gawsworth  Grounds. 
F.S.A, 

From  John  Buck  Lloyd,     A  laige  iron  chest,  formerly  used  for  oontain- 
Esq.  ing  the  muniments  of  the  Gildart  Family. 

From  Jos.  Mayer,  F.S.A.  An  etching  of  the  old  house  at  Great  Made- 
ley  in  Stafibrdshire,  where*  tradition  asserts 
that  Charles  II.  was  secreted  after  the  Battle 
of  Worcester.  On  the  front  of  it  is  the 
inscription — ^Wale  knave,  what  lookest 
AT  ? — ^which  is  thus  accounted  for.    Some 

■  ^  -  —      -  -  - 

*  The  tradition  is  an  error,  caused  hy  similarity  of  names.  It  was  at  Madeley  in 
Shropshize,  called  lor  distinction  "  Madeley-Market,"  that  Charles  was  secreted.  See 
pageiaO. 
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straggling  horsemen  in  pursuit,  having 
looked  at  the  house  passed  on.  A  solitary 
trooper  who  followed,  scanning  it  more  at- 
tentively, the  loyal  owner  who  was  on  the 
watch,  asked  him  the  question ;  and  having 
successfully  enforced  his  speech  with  the 
argument  of  the  quarter  staff,  the  King 
ordered  that  the  words  should  he  placed  on 
the  west  front,  facing  the  road. 

From  Thos  Tobin,  Esq.,    An  etching  of  the  gold  torque  in  his  collec- 
BallincoUig,  Cork.  tion. 

Etchings  of  four  other  Irish  objects  of  antiquity. 
The  following  Articles  were  Exhibited  : — 


By  Thomas  Doming 
Hibbert,  Esq. 

By  Mrs.  James  Dunlop, 
Everton  Koad. 


By  W.  G.  Herdman,  Esq, 


By  Wm.  H.  Dobie,  Esq. 


By  Mrs.  Phillips, 
Belle-Vue. 

By  John  Mather,  Esq. 
By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 


The  six  original  letters  of  which  an  account 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  meeting. 

Four  earthenware  heads  of  small  size,  used  in 
ornamenting  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  No  bodies  are  ever  found  con- 
nected with  them. 

An  arrow  head  of  black  flint,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Drawings  of  the  following  places  of  worship, 
in  illustration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thorn's 
paper,  viz. : — Old  St  Catherine's  Church, 
the  old  Chapel  Newington,  St.  Andrew's 
Cockspur  Street,  Lime  Street  Chapel.  A 
model  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Key  Street 

A  large  collection  of  sketches,  representing 
old  houses  and  antiquities  in  Liverpool, 
many  of  which  have  been  destroyed. 

A  watch  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  At  a  levee  in  Holyrood 
Palace,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
he  presented  it  to  a  lady  whose  son  had  ren- 
dered him  an  important  service.  The  thumb 
pieces  are  set  with  diamonds.  (The  curious 
watches  noticed  at  page  64  were  again  ex- 
hibited along  with  it.) 

A  series  of  views  of  Old  Halls  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 

A  lai^e  oil  painting,  being  a  view  of  the 
Wishing-gate  formerly  on  the  North  shore. 

The  spoon  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  its 
case.     See  Plate. — ^The  spoon  has  a  joint 
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near  the  heel  of  the  bowl,  which  allows  it 
to  be  folded  up,  in  order  to  fit  in  the  case. 
This  makes  it  more  portable,  a  very  desir- 
able quality  at  that  time,  when  people  were 
obliged  to  carry  their  own  silver  spoons,  as 
the  usual  articles  of  that  kind  then  in  use 
were  made  of  pewter.  It  was  presented  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  person  from  whom  Mr. 
Mayer  purchased  it,  by  the  young  Chevalier ; 
as  a  remembrance  of  him,  and  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  hospitality  which 
he  received  during  his  stay  in  Manchester, 
on  his  intended  march  to  London,  in  1745. 

Book  lUing  in  Limoges  enamel.     Soon  after 
the  art  of  glazing  pottery  was  discovered 
by  Luca  della  Robia,  enamelling  became 
very  much  used  for  many  purposes,  and  at 
Limoges  there  was  established  a  manufac- 
tory, where  the  art  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection.    It  was  applied,  however,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  having  for  its  basis  thin  sheets  of 
copper,  instead  of  terra-cotta ;  and  many  of 
the  specimens  then  made  have  never  been 
surpassed  for  the  purity  of  colour  and  the 
texture  of  the  body.   Amongst  other  uses,  it 
was  employed  in  ornamenting  the  covers  of 
books ;  and  there  are  many  examples  still 
remaining  of  the  beautifully  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  that  period,  having  illings 
richly  ornamented  with  figures  and  other 
devices  in  high  relief  on  copper.    They  are 
then  exquisitely  enamelled  with  brilliant 
colours.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  ornamentation. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. 

1.  Mr.  Richard  Brooke,  F.S.A.,  in  a  brief  communication  offered  some 
new  suggestions  respecting  the  grounds  at  Gawsworth.  A  paper  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Proceedings  and  Papers,  pp.  200 — 210. 
From  an  examination  made  on  the  20th  of  May  last,  he  believes  that  the 
appearances  do  not  indicate  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Tilting  Ground,  but 
'*  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  the  quaint  and  formal 
hanging  gardens,  raised  walks,  terraces,  pleasure  grounds,  artificial  hillocks 
or  mounts,  flower  and  fruit  gardens,  ponds,  &c.,  which  were  formerly  com- 
mon near  old  mansions  in  England."  The  "  long  and  lofty  terrace"  men- 
tioned by  Ormerod,  he  regards  merely  as  a  raised  walk  ;  this  is  along  the 
west  side.     There  is  a  similar  terrace  at  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  and 
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raised  ground  which  may  hare  been  part  of  a  terrace  or  a  hanging  garden, 
dose  behind  the  Hall.  From  the  corvature  in  the  surface  of  these,  to  allow 
the  rain  to  run  off,  their  want  of  accommodation  for  numerous  spectators, 
and  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  ground,  Mr.  Brooke  infers  that  thej  were 
not  used  by  spectators  at  tournaments.  The  mount  or  hillock  near  the 
south  end  of  each  terrace,  he  regards  as  the  position  of  a  summer-house. 
The  excavation  supposed  to  have  been  a  cock-pit,  he  supposes  was  merely 
a  fish-pond,  but  admits  that  it  might  have  served  the  former  purpose.  The 
excellent  garden  wall,  which  surrounds  these  remains  on  three  sides,  ac- 
counts in  a  great  degree,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion in  which  they  have  remained  till  now.  The  ponds  which  exist,  and 
others  of  which  indications  only  are  found,  Mr.  Brooke  thinks  were  places 
for  breeding  fish,  and  never  used  for  water  jousts.  Examples  of  pleasure 
grounds  similar  to  those  which  he  supposes  to  have  existed  at  Gawsworth, 
were  mentioned  as  having  been  formerly  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Rialey  in  Derby- 
shire, Hock  Savage  and  Broxton  Hall  in  Cheshire.  There  were  similar 
fish-ponds  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ;  and  the  other  appearances  were  common. 
No  part  of  the  Church  seems  older  than  temp.  Henry  IV. 

2.  Mr.  Brooke  also  made  a  communication  relative  to  the  old  House  of 
Correction  of  Liverpool  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  old  House  of  Correction  of  Liverpool  stood  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
but  for  many  years  has  not  been  used  as  a  prison.  I  however  can  recol- 
lect prisoners  being  taken  there,  when  I  was  a  youth.    It  was  built  in  1776. 

"  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Neild,  the  philanthropist,  dated  16th  October, 
1803,  and  which  has  been  published  in  toe  Gentleman*8  Magazine*  of  that 
year,  contains  the  following  observations,  on  the  House  of  Correction,  after 
a  personal  inspiection  of  it:  *The  House  of  Correction  built  in  1776,  is 
much  improved  since  my  former  visit.  The  wanton  severity  of  the  DncMng 
Stool  used  upon  a  woman's  first  admission,  is  now  discontinued,  (it  was 
formerly  the  punishment,  in  almost  eveiy  Country  Town  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  for  scolds  and  brawling  women  /) 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Neild  has  not  given  us  the  date  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  prison,  but  it  must  have  been  snl^equently  to  1776, 
because  the  prison  was  not  erected  before  that  year.  The  above  passage  is 
a  remarkable  one,  for  it  may  be  read,  as  if  he  meant  it  to  convey  to  the 
reader  the  impression,  that  the  Ducking  Stool  had  been  used,  after  the 
prison  was  erected ;  otherwise  his  expression  '  the  Ducking  Stool  used  upon 
a  woman  s  first  admission  is  now  discontinued,'  seems  scarcely  applicable. 

"  In  Cheshire,  the  Ducking  Stool  for  punishing  women,  was  usually 
called  the  *  Cucking  Stool.'  There  are  many  other  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  this  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  was  discontinued  at  a  much 
later  period  than  is  generally  imagined.  My  father  has  seen  in  a  part 
of  Cheshire  where  he  was  at  scnool,  in  a  pond  called  the  Cuckstool 
Pond,  the  upright  post  or  standard,  which  had  been  part  of  the  apparatus, 
for  ducking  women,  and  it  was  called  the  Cuckstool,  or  Cucking-stool ;  and 
not  many  years  ago,  I  saw  the  title  deeds  of  some  property,  near  Maccles- 
field, in  which  it  was  described,  as  situate  in  *  the  Cucking-stool  Land.' 

*  Vol.  Ixxiii.,  page  1104. 
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**  A  strong  presumption  of  the  use  of  such  a  mode  of  punishment,  in  com* 
paratively  modem  times,  is  afforded,  hj  a  note,  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Neild's  re^ 
marks,  in  which  he  states  as  follows :  *  Whnt  I  have  called  a  Ducking  Stool, 
is  in  Cheshire  called  a  Cucking  Stool,  i.e.  a  Choaking  Stool.  It  is  a  standard, 
fixed  at  the  entrance  of  a  pond ;  to  this  is  attached  a  long  pole,  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  which,  is  fastened  a  chair,  in  this  the  woman  is  placed,  and  under- 
goes a  thorough  ducking,  thrice  repeated.  Such  a  one  within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living,  was  in  the  great  reservoir,  in  the  Green  Park.'" 

3.  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  exhibited  the  ancient  **  Plague  Stone  " 
finom  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  explained  the  facts  connected  with 
it  During  the  Plague,  in  1665,  it  formed  part  of  the  rounded  coping  of 
court  yard  wall,  of  a  &rm  house.  It  was  situated  in  the  Wash  Lane,  Latch- 
ford.  Tradition  uniformly  asserts  that  the  Plague  prevailed  here,  though 
there  no  historic  notices  of  it ;  and  that  the  money  in  payment  for  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  was  deposited  in  the  square  hollow  of  the  stone,  in  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  All  oonmiunication  with  the  innu^t^  was  of 
course  cut  off.  The  idea  has  gained  strength  of  late  that  there  were  no 
such  things  as  Plague  Stones ;  for,  no  fewer  than  ten  have  been  shown  to 
be  the  sockets  of  way-side  crosses.  That  was  quite  impossible  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  cavity  is  only  four  and  a  half  inches  square,  and  two  deep.  The 
stone  also  stood  on  private  property,  forty  yards  from  the  high  r^,  and 
the  date  of  the  house  is  the  Puritan  one  1650.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
died  of  the  pestilence  were  buried  in  an  adjacent  croft,  for  in  such  circum- 
stances, interments  in  unconsecrated  ground  were  not  unusual;  and  in  1843, 
seyeral  skeletons  were  foimd  at  the  spot.  The  accompanying  view  shows 
tlie  house,  the  stepping  stones  in  the  lane,  and  the  spot  (A)  where  the 
stone  stood. 

PAPERS. 

I. — ^LiYEBPOOL  Churches  and  Chapels  ;  theik  Destbuction,  Removal, 

OR  Alteration: 

WTTH  Notices  of  Clerothen,  Ministers,  and  Others. 
By  Bev.  D.  Thorn,  D.D.,  Ph.  D,  one  of  the  Viee-Presidenta  of  the  Society, 

PART  I. 

It  has  struck  me  as  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  members  of  the 
Historic  Society,  were  I  to  bring  under  their  notice,  within  a  reasonable 
compass,  a  view  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastieal  edifices  now  existing,  or  which  at  a  former  period  have  existed, 
in  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Facts  lying  scattered  throughout  the  pages 
of  our  local  historians  might,  I  have  conceived,  be  brought  together — 
circumstances  not  known  generally,  or  if  known  hitherto  untouched  on, 
might  be  adverted  to-— and  parties  who,  although  possessed  of  temporary 
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notoriety,  are  now  almost  foigotten,  might  again  acquire  something  hke  **  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  Some  little  advantages,  I  hare  thought, 
might  be  the  result  of  this.  The  future  investigator  into  Liverpool  affairs 
might  have  a  few  hints  suggested  to  him.  Persons  from  a  distance,  whose 
information  concerning  the  town  had  been  derived  from  those  who  had  long 
ceased  to  reside  in  it,  or  from  antiquated  directories  and  guide-books, 
instead  of  being  startled  and  confused,  on  visiting  it,  at  missing  particular 
buildings,  or  beiug  unable  to  hear  of  particular  congregations,  might  be 
prepared  for  some  of  the  alterations  which  time,  and  municipal  improve- 
ments had  produced.  And  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  himself,  to  whom 
certain  feucts  were  previously  unknown,  might,  if  possessed  of  the  anti- 
quarian spirit,  imbued  with  literary  tastes,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  pause,  and  contemplate 
spots,  which,  although  now  the  scenes  of  commercial  bustle  and  activity, 
were  once  hallowed  by  totally  different  associations.  Thus  considering, 
and  thus  influenced,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  this  great  mercantile  emporium,  as  well  as  over  the  congregations 
worshipping  in  them.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  bestow  a  transient  glance  on 
the  men  by  whose  names,  as  writers  or  preachers,  the  churches  or  chapek 
named,  may  have  been  adorned,  and  by  whose  labours  the  persons  assem- 
bling therein  may  have  been  benefited.  Notorious  £eicts  and  characters 
will  be  made  to  pass  before  the  mind,  and  seasons  of  peculiar  religious 
excitement  will  not  be  overlooked.  Condensation  and  brevity,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  I  have  been  forced  to  study.  For  to  sketch  and  suggest,  not  to 
fill  up  outlines  and  exhaust  the  subject,  is  what  I  have  aimed  at. 

Two  obvious  divisions  of  my  paper  present  themselves.  First,  buildings 
which  have  belonged  to  the  Establiehed  Church ;  and  second,  such  as  all 
along  have  been  occupied  by  Dissenters.  Under  these  heads  do  I  treat 
of  my  subject. 

I. — Established  Chdbches. 

From  among  these,  I  select  for  particular  consideration,  1,  St.  Catherine  s. 
Temple  Court;  2,  St.  Matthews,  (former;)  8,  St  Matthew's,  (present;) 
4,  St.  Maiy's,  or  the  Church  of  the  Blind  ;  5,  St.  Simon  s ;  6,  St.  Maiy's, 
Harrington  Street ;  7,  St  Matthias'  former  and  present ;  8,  St  Geoige  s ; 
0,  All  Saints,  now  St  Joseph's;  10,  St  Stephen's;  and,  II,  St  John  the 
Evangelist's.     Passing  references  to  three  other  churches  mil  follow. 
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1. — 5^  CatherifieX  Temple  Court. 
This  building  was  situated  in  Temple  Court,  off  John  Street  and 
Matthew  Street,  and  occupied  the  spot  on  which  now  stands  the  fire  police 
station.  Its  form  was  octagonal ;  a  circumstance  from  which — as  my  friend 
Mr.  Bichard  £rooke  acquaints  me,  and  as  I  see  mentioned  in  Mr.  Board- 
man*s  recently  published  pamphlet,  *'  Bentleyana,""^ — those  who  attended  it 
at  first  were  popularly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Oclagoniaru.  A  full 
and  accurate  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  Enfield's  "History  of 
Leverpool,"  pp.  47,  48.f  And  parties  who  wish  to  look  at  a  representation 
of  it,  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the  pages  of  engravings  in  W.  G.  Herd- 
man's  interesting  and  magnificent  Yolume.|  Mr.  Brooke  says,  that  its 
vestry  was  decidedly  tlie  most  commodious  and  comfortable  of  any  in  the 
town,  and  a  perfect  model  of  what  such  an  appendage  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship should  be.  It  was  large  and  well-furnished,  with  an  antechamber 
adapted  for  meetings  of  the  tnistees  and  managers,  as  well  as  for  the  use 
of  the  clergymen  ;  and  by  its  position  at  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  was 
exempt  from  damp  and  ofiensive  smeUs.  With  the  edifice  there  was 
connected  an  extensive  graveyard  in  which  were  burial-places  belonging  to 
several  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Enfield  and  Herdman  both  concur  in  representing  this  structure  as 
having  been  erected  in  1763,  by  persons  disaffected  to  popular  theological 
dogmas,  or,  as  the  phrase  then  in  vogue  was,  entertaining  liberal  and 
rational  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  A  few  of  these  might  have 
been  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  great  majority  were 
Presbyterians  belonging  to  Benn's  Garden  and  Key  (Kay)  Street  Chapels.  § 
Although  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement,||  the  body 
of  dissenters  who  opened  the  Octagon,  seem  to  have  prefeixed  set  forms  of 
prayer  to  extempore  devotional  exercises.      To  meet  their  views  and 


•  Liverpool :  Wareing  Webb,  1851. 

f  In  the  Geutleman's  Magazine,  for  1764,  it  is  noticed  and  described,  as  one  among 
tlie  public  buildings  then  recently  erected  in  Liverpool.  Moss  in  bis  **  History,"  p.  148, 
also  describes  it,  as  it  appeared  aher  the  alterations  of  179*2. 

I  **  Pictorial  Belies  of  Liverpool." 

%  Mr.  Thomas  Bentley  appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  and,  even  after  he  left  the  town,  to  have  cberiabed  a  deep,  lively,  and  lasting 
interest  in  its  success  — Bentleyana,  pp.  9, 10,  and  18. 

I]  Openly  and  avowedly,  but  not  on  the  &ce  of  their  trust  deeds.  Their  legal  style 
then  was  Presbyterians.  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  contrary  to  law  for  any  one,  or  any 
body  of  individuals,  to  deny  or  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  until  the  passing  of 
Mr.  W.  Smith's  act  in  IRli 
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wishes,  a  Litoigjr  conswting  of  three  distinct  senioes  was  dnwn  up, 
nominally  bj  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  fiv  the  purpose,  hot 
really  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Seddon,  €i  Warrington ;  ^  and,  having  been  a{^n>Ted 
of^  was  printed  and  circulated  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  f  A  copy 
of  the  work,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brooke,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  perusing.  Its  resemblance,  in  certain  respects,  to  the  litnigy 
of  the  Established  Church,  is  manifest ;  and,  in  the  composition  of  its 
prayers,  much  good  taste  is  erinoed.  Dr.  Enfield  speaks  highty  of  it. 
Its  title  is  given  below.  I 

The  Octagon  was  opened  as  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  in  1763 ;  §  and 
after  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  became  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  St. 
Catherine's.  It  existed  until  the  month  of  March,  1820.  Having  got  out 
of  repair,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  improvements  of  the  town,  it  was 
then  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  and  its  materials  sold. 
Previous  to  its  demolition  such  bodies  as  had  been  interred  in  the  ad- 
jacent cemetery,  were  removed  to  other  places  of  sepulture. 

There  is  a  difference  of  a  whole  year,  between  the  statement  made  in 
6ore*s  "  Annals  of  Liverpool,**  and  that  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Brooke,  as  to 
the  period  when  St.  Catherine*s  ceased  to  be  a  Presbyterian  Chapel.  The 
''Annals  **  say,  1776.||  Mr.  Brooke  avers,  that  divine  service  was  solemnized 
in  it  for  the  last  time,  according  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  its  own  liturgy,  on 


*  So  mja  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  now  of  London,  in  a  TBloable  MS.  volume  of  hit, 
belonging  to  the  Unitarian  congregation,  Benabaw  street  here,  to  which  I  shall  have 
ooeaaion  frequently  to  refisr. 

f  The  scheme  of  using  a  litnrgy  was  mnch  diaapproYed  of  by  serend  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  EngUsh  Presbyterian  denomination,  who  antidpated  no  good  from  it, 
and  besides,  condemned  it  on  the  ground  of  principle.  Among  these  was  the  oelebimted 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  then  residing  at  Warrington.  His  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Scnptnre 
account  of  prayer,"  contains  his  views  on  the  subject. 

I**  A  form  of  Prayer,  and  a  new  collection  of  Psalms,  for  the  use  of  a  congrpgadon  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  ^in  Liverpool,  printed  for  the  Society,  and  sold  by  Christopher 
Henderson,  under  the  Boyal  Exchange,  London ;  and  by  John  Sibbald,  BookseUer,  in 
LiTerpool,  1768.**  The  copy  seen  by  me,  has,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  the  w<nda, 
**  W.  Wyke,  (60,)**  having  bdonged,  as  Mr.  Brooke  informs  me,  to  a  genUemen  bearing 
that  name,  who  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wyke,  it  seems,  was 
proprietor  of  a  house  and  gaiden  situated  at  the  comer  of  Dale  Street  and  Hatton 
Qazden,  as  well  as  of  several  other  houses,  more  to  the  West,  in  Dale  street.  Upon  the 
site  at  the  whole,  now  stand  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Coal  Oas  Company.  Some 
members  of  the  Historic  Society  may  remember  Wyke  court,  in  Dale  street 

(  January  19th  I  believe.  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  in  bis  MS.  volume,  page  29,  says 
&th  June. 

II  "First  service  at  the  Octagon,  1763.' 
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the  S5th  day  of  Februaiy^  1776.  The  question,  it  appeals  to  me,  may  be 
easily  settled,  by  a  reference  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  to  the  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  dissolution  of  tiie  Society,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. Pending  an  examination  of  these  documents,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  my  conriction,  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  right.  He  has  ascertained 
the  date,  not  only  by  a  manuscript  marking  on  the  copy  of  the  Octagon 
liturgy  in  his  possession,  *  but  also  by  a  domestic  occurrence  well  known 
to  him.  Mr.  Bentiey*s  letter,  in  Boardman's  "  Bentieyana,"  seems  to  me 
to  be  decisive  in  Mr.  Brooke's  &vour.  f 

St  Catherine's  was,  for  several  years  after  its  abandonment  by  the  dis- 
senters, the  property  of  ihe  Rev.  William  Plumbe,  I  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1792.  Con- 
sulting Moss, — "  History  of  Liverpool,"  p.  148,  § — ^we  find  it  recorded  by 
him  as  having  only  then  become  connected  with  the  establishment.  ||  Con- 
siderable repairs  seem  to  have  been  made  on  it  by  its  new  owners. 

Respecting  its  different  ministers,  a  short  account  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. 

During  the  whole  period,  from  1768  till  1776,  the  congregation  was 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Clayton.  This  gentieman 
came  from  London.  If  An  amiable,  intelligent,  and  highly  educated  man 
he  appears  to  have  been.  It  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory,  to  withhold 
from  the  Society,  what  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a  writer  whose 
powers  of  penetration  no  one  will  dispute,  and  who  was  by  no  means  parti- 
cularly inclined  to  flatter,  has  recorded  concerning  him  in  his  "  Memoirs.** 
Speaking  of  him,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Warrington  Academy,  vol. 
i,  p.  226,  edition  1804,  he  says,  '*  Dr.  Clayton,  (afterwards  of  Nottingham), 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aiken,  to  tiie  tutorship  of  Divinity.  He 
was  for  some  years  minister  of  the  Octagon,  Liverpool,  (where  a  Utuigy  was 
used),  and  the  author  of  two  sermons ;  one  occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of 


•  **  Lost  service  at  the  Octagan,  Febraary,  1776.    John  iv  20,  21,  22,  &  23." 

•f  As  also  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  testimony,  MS.  vol.,  p.  29. 

X  "John,*'  according  to  Mr.  Brooke.    He  is  more  than  once  named  "  William,'*  in  the 
directories  of  the  period. 

§  PubUshed  1795. 

I]  Trough  ton,  *' History  of  Liverpool,*'  p.  881.  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 

f  Bom  at  Enfield,  county  of  Middlesex.    Taylor's  MS.  vol. — See  also  '*  Bentleyana," 
p.  9. 


that  society,  and  the  other  on  prayer,  *  preached  at  a  meeting  of  dissent- 
ing ministers — ^hoth  of  them  excellent  compositions.  This  gentleman  was 
my  very  particular  friend,  and  I  might  here  indulge  those  encomiums 
of  his  intellect  and  heart,  which,  even  envy  would  not  attribute  to  the  an- 
discerning  partiality  of  affection.**    More  of  Dr.  Clayton  afterwards. 

Along  with  Dr.  Clayton,  while  at  the  Octagon,  was  associated  as  his  col- 
league in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Hezechiah  Kirkpatrick.  This  gentleman  had 
been  trained  at  Dr.  Jennings*  celebrated  Academy,  London,  f  He  was 
author  of  a  volume  published  in  1785,  and  entitled,  "  Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects,  with  an  account  of  the  principles  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  their 
mode  of  worship,  and  forms  of  public  prayer,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per." A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Lyceum, 
Liverpool.  His  introduction,  which  is  very  interesting,  supplies  the  reader 
with  a  great  deal  of  information.  Having  removed  to  Park  Lane  Chapel, 
near  Wigan,  he  breathed  his  last  there,  September,  19,  1799,  aged  61, 
after  an  incumbency  of  1 3  years.  We  must  beware  of  confounding  him 
with  William  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  |  the  first  minister  of  Oldham  Street 
Kirk  here. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Plumbe,  the  church  clei^gyman,  by  whom  the  Octagon  was 
bought  in  1770,  and  who  officiated  as  its  minister  for  several  years,  was 
propably,  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Clayton ;  for  I  find,  on  reference  to  the 
Liverpool  Directory  of  1777,  that  both  were  then  living  under  the  same 
roof.  §  Mr.  Plumbe  had  for  his  curate  in  1 78 1 ,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilmot  In 
1790,  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Forde,  afterwards,  for  many  yeara  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  London,  and  to  whom,  as  having  had  occasion  in  that  capacity 
to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  several  notorious  criminals,  our  friend, 
Mr.  Brooke,  has  more  than  once  alluded,  was  incumbent    About  a  year 


*  i  have  not  seen  the  sermon,  but,  from  circamstauces,  I  should  snspect  it  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  as  an  answer  to 
the  tract  of  Dr.  Taylor,  already  noticed. 

+  See  Mr.  Taylor's  MS.  volume,  p.  30. 

I  This  gentleman,  created  D.D.  bj  diploma  from  the  Universitj  of  St  Andrew's,  Scot- 
land, bearing  date  drd  May,  1811,  published  a  work,  to  which  reference  will  be  found 
made  in  my  paper  on  the  Scotch  Kirks  and  Congregations  in  Liverpool.  It  likewise  is  in 
the  Lyceum  Library.  I  have  reason  to  tliink  that,  like  the  productions  of  many  others, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  monogram.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's  ministry  lasted  from  1702  till 
181d. 

}  At  what  was  then  No  22  in  Duke  Street. 
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subsequent  to  that  menttoued,  Mr.  Forde  left  Liverpool,  and  the  church 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation.  * 

On  the  16th  November,  L702,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennion  or  Kenjon 
Milner,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bold  were  appointed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil joint-ministers  of  St  Catherine's.  In  that  relation,  these  two  gentlemen 
stood  to  each  other  for  the  long  period  of  between  20  and  30  years,  indeed, 
tiU  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  edifice.  When 
the  church  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  Mr.  Bold  was  the  surviving  colleague. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  this  venerable  and  respected 
clergyman  is  still  aUve.  By  looking  back  a  sentence  or  two,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  nearly  60  years  have  elapsed  since  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter  of  St.  Catherine's.  I  learn  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
the  present  town  clerk  of  Liverpool,  to  the  Common  Council,  on  the  27th 
December,  1850,  a  document,  which  was  afterwards  printed  by  order  of  that 
body,  that  a  salary  of  £150  a  year  has  been  secured  to  Mr.  Bold,  payable  by 
the  Corporation  during  his  life-time,  but  destined  to  terminate  upon  his 
decease.  + 

2. — St.  Matthew's,  (former). 

Every  vestige  of  this  edifice,  an  engraving  of  which  may  been  seen  in 
W.  G.  Herdman's  "  Pictorial  Relics  of  ancient  Liverpool,"!  has  been  swept 
away.  It  was  substantial,  although  plain  in  its  appearance ;  stood  on  the 
Western  side  of  Key  (Kay  or  Kaye)§  Street,  about  50  or  60  yards  firom 
Tithebam  Street ;  and  was  taken  down  three  or  four  years  ago— its  site, 
and  the  site  of  the  court  or  yard  connected  with  it,  ||  having  been  required 
for  the  terminus  of  the  East  Lancashire  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railways.  The  traveller  leaving  the  railway  by  the  incline  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  station,  now  passes  unconsciously  over  the  spot,  where  once  the 
praises  of  God  ascended  from  the  lips  of  devout  worshippers. 


*  Herdman  says,  p.  91,  that  St  Catherine's  "  was  honghthy  the  Corporation,  bat  never 
consecrated." 

+  See  Beport  of  the  Town  Clerk,  <fec.,  p.  7. 

I  Mr.  Herdman  produced  a  very  pretty  little  model  of  old  St.  Matthew's,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  June  10th,  1852,  the  same  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  brought 
under  its  notice. 

I  Kay  or  Kaye  Street  was,  no  doubt,  the  proper  name.  So  also  is  Lumber  Street,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  clearly  Lombard  Street.  See  Liverpool  Directory,  1781, 
p.  105. 

]]  There  was,  as  I  recollect,  a  considerable  flagged  space  in  front. 
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Taking  for  my  guides  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  MS.  volume  in  the  Library 
of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Eenshaw  Street,  and  information  kindly  and 
courteously  furnished  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  the  follow- 
ing facts  connected  with  old  St.  Matthew's,  while  it  continued  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship,  are  submitted  to  the  Society. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1706-7.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
denomination  of  Presbyterians.  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  it  owed  its  ori- 
gin, "  probably  to  the  rising  population  of  Liverpool,  and  the  influx  of  setr 
tiers  from  Scotland,  and  [the  north  of]  Ireland,"  MS.,  p.  26.  Having 
been  licensed,  it  was  opened  for  public  worship,  November  24th,  1707. 
With  that  year,  and  about  the  period  just  mentioned,  its  register  begins. 

Its  first  minister  was  Mr.  Christopher  Basnett  All  contemporary  docu- 
ments concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Basnett  was  tbe  autbor  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  1714, 
entitled,  "  Zebulon's  Blessing  Opened,"  &c. ;  and  in  1717,  there  appeared 
from  his  pen,  a  discourse  on  "  Church  Officers,  and  their  Missions,"  de- 
livered at  St.  Helen's,  on  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr. 
Henry  Winder,  and  Mr.  Mather.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bas- 
nett seems  to  have  required  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  mimsterial 
functions,  for  with  him  we  find  Mr.  John  Brekell  associated,  for  several 
years  as  colleague.  The  commencement  of  their  joint-pastorship,  Mr. 
Martineau  dates  in  April,  1732.  *  Mr.  Basnett's  death  took  place  in  1744. 
'*His  entries  in  the  register,"  observes  Mr.  Martineau,  "continue  till 
April  of  that  year."f  As  to  his  age,  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  I  can  say 
nothing.  Judging  from  the  time  when  he  began  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Bichard  Frankland,  at  Bathmel,  Ist  April,  1696,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
been  then  twenty  years  of  age,  it  would  shew  him  to  have  died  before  attain- 
ing his  70th  year. 

After  Mr.  Basnett*s  demise,  the  pastoral  duties  and  responsibilities  de- 
volved entirely  on  Mr.  Brekell.  I  Concerning  the  history  of  this  gentleman, 


•  1728  is  set  down  as  the  time  iu  Mr.  H.  Taylor's  MS.  Tolame,  p.  26. 

4-  Hb  death  occiurred  22nd  July. 

I  Mr.  Smithers  in  his  history  of  Liverpool,  page  416,  spealcs  of  him  as  "minister  of  St. 
Peter's."  This  is  one  of  the  many  hlnnders  which  I  have  detected  in  that  gentleman's 
otherwise  valuable  production.  Confining  myself  to  matters  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  present  article  only,  I  find  him  stating  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Lake's 
church,  as  '*  9th  of  April,  1816,"  p.  82,  instead  of  1811 ;  Mr.  BeU,  as  *<  Vicar,"  instead 
of  Bector  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  **  John,"  instead  of  James  Lister,  &c.,  &c    I  notice  these 
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a  few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He  was  bom,  1 697,  at 
Moels,  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  education  at  Nottingham  under 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  was  married,  1736.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  these  particulars 
on  the  authority  of  his  relation,  Mr.  Philip  Taylor.  According  to  Mr.  Mar- 
trnean,  "he  has  left  a  published  volume  of  sermons,  which  bears  testimony 
to  his  having  been  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  elegance  of  taste."  This 
testimony,  in  itself  most  valuable,  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
who  speaks  of  Mr.  BrekeU  as  "  having  been  a  learned  man."  The  MS. 
volume  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  pp.  26  and  27,  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  Mr. 
Brekell^s  various  publications,  amounting  to  fourteen.  He  continued 
minister  of  Key  Street  chapel  till  his  death,  which  occurred,  28  December, 
1769.  His  whole  incumbency,  including  the  period  of  his  association  with 
Mr.  Basnett,  (1732 — 1744),  extended  over  a  period  of  between  thirty-seven 
and  thirty-eight  yeaiB.* 

Mr.  Brekell,  it  would  appear,  became  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  some  time  before  his  death.  "  A  number  of  entries  in 
the  register,"  says  Mr.  Martineau,  "  made  in  1769  and  1770,  by  Mr.  after- 
wards Dr.  Enfield,  then  minister  of  Benn's  Garden  chapel,  seems  to  imply, 
that  no  regular  successor  had,  during  that  period  been  appointed  to"  him. 
Mr.  Philip  Taylor  from  Norwich,  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  accord- 
ing to  the  MS.  volume  so  often  already  referred  to,  was  nominated  his 
assistant  two  years  before  his  death.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Taylor  not  having 
then  been  ordained,  explains  why  Dr.  Enfield,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  employed  to  officiate  in  cases,  in  which  one  who  was  merely  a 
probationer  could  not  act. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Brekell  opened  up  the  successorship  to  Mr.  Philip 
Taylor,  who  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  over  the  Key  Street 

0 

minor  inaocuiacies  with  pain ;  for  Mr.  Smithers,  whom  I  knew,  and  to  whom  I  rendered 
some  trifling  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  was  not  only  a  clever,  but  a 
kind-hearted,  and  honourably-minded  man.  However,  it  must  be  mentioned  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  history,  that  in  cases  of  disputed 
dates,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  it  might  occasionally  be  advisable  to  have  his  state- 
ments corroborated  by  the  authority  of  others.  To  what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Smithers,  I  may  add,  that  he  was  a  Londoner,  and  in  early  life  intimate  with  John  Home 
Tooke,  and  other  celebrities.  He  was  author  of  a  work,  a  copy  of  which  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  present  to  me,  entitled,  **  The  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  maintained 
to  be  favourable  to  -virtue  and  happiness," — ^Brussels,  1818;  as  also  of  another  publication, 
"  Observations  on  the  Netherlands." 

*  Above  40  years,  of  course,  if  1728  was,  as  Mr.  Taylor  alleges,  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  joint-ministry. 

K 
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congfegation,  in  July  1770.  He  removed  to  Eustace  Street  Chapel,  Dub- 
lin, in  1777,  where  he  continued  to  act  as  pastor,  till  his  death  in  1831,  at 
a  veiy  advanced  age.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Martineau,  his  re 
lation,  assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  John  Yates  was  called  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  P. 
Taylor's  resignation.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  Yates,  along  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Anderson,  appointed  minister  of  the  Park  Chapel,  took  place  in  Key 
Street  Chapel,  1st  October,  1777.  On  that  occasion,  Dr.  Enfield  preached 
and  presided ;  the  sermon  which  he  delivered  having  been  afterwards  pub- 
lished. No  one  belonging  to  Liverpool  requires  to  be  told  of  the  high  re- 
spectability of  Mr.  Yates'  character.  *  His  talents  and  attainments  are 
evinced  in  various  pulpit  discourses,  which,  at  different  periods,  he  sent 
forth  from  the  press.  His  ministry  was  a  long  one.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that,  during  its  continuance,  the  connection  of  the  Society  over  which 
he  presided,  with  the  meeting-house  in  Key  Street,  terminated.  Having 
erected  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Paradise  Street,  at  the  comer  of  School 
Lane — for  a  minute  description  of  which,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
Moss's  "  History,"  1705,  pp.,  152,  154, — Key  Street  was  abandoned,  and 
the  new  chapel  taken  possession  of  and  opened,  on  the  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 179l.t 

Key  Street  Chapel,  having  been  sold,  and  taken  under  the  wii^  of  the 
Establishment,  was  consecrated  |  and  opened  in  1795,  when  it  received  the 
appellation  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  §  We  cease,  henceforward,  to  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  derivable  from  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Martineau. 

Few  religious  edifices  in  Liverpool  can  boast  of  having  had  a  greater 
number  or  variety  of  officiating  clergjrmen  than  St.  Matthew's.  To  state 
their  names  and  the  period  of  their  incumbency  is  aU  that,  in  most  cases, 
we  are  competent  to.  In  1795,  the  Rev.  James  White  was  chaplain ;  who, 
having  left  before  1800,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William,  afterwards 
Dr.  Pulford,  a  gentleman  well  known,  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of 


*  Or  of  the  distinguished  individoals  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  xeUtlon  of  fiikiher. 

•t-  Of  Mr.  Pendlebary  Hooghton.  Mr.  Yates'  colleague  duzing  a  portion  of  bis  ministiy» 
I  shall  speak  afterwards. 

I  Laoey's  *'  Hctorial  Lirerpool."  1844,  p.  262. 

I  The  requisite  repairs  had  not,  I  pereeive,  been  completed  when  Moss  published  his 
'*  History"  in  1795.     See  page  155. 
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yoath.  Dr.  Pulford  was  for  eight  or  nine  jeare  connected  with  St.  Mat- 
thew*s,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life  officiated  in  other  lirerpool 
churches.  The  Rev.  William  Marsden  appears  to  haTO  been  minister  from 
about  1809  till  1813,  or  1814.  The  Rev.  John  Fearon.  A.M.,  having 
taken  charge  of  the  congregation  till  about  1823,  gave  place  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tattershall,  first  A.M.,  and  then  D.D.,  who  remained  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's till  his  removal  to  St.  Augustine's,  in  188 1.  Need  I  remind  any  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  esteem,  and  even  admiration,  in  which  this 
talented,  laborious,  and  excellent  minister  was  universallj  held?  or  of 
the  deep  impression  of  regret  produced  bj  his  death  ?  Dr.  Tattershall,  after 
his  settlement  at  St.  Augustine's,  gave  to  the  public  a  long  and  able  pam- 
phlet, on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  composed  on  Sublapsarian  principles ; 
and  was,  besides,  author  of  one  of  the  "sermons*'  preached  and  pub- 
lished, thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  our  then  local  Unitarian 
controversy.* — To  return  to  St.  Matthew's.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Clarke,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Adam  CSlarke,  was  its  minister  for  a  short  time,  about  1831. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Stafford  officiated  there,  1832—1834.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Dwyer,  our  late  respected  colleague,  who,  when  he  died  two  or  three  years 
ago,  was  chaplain  of  the  West  Derby  Union  Workhouse,  appears  in  the  list 
as  clergyman  of  St.  Matthew's,  in  1835.  We  find  the  congregation  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gowring,  B.A.,+  author  of  more  than  one 
tract  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  at  one  time  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "  Gospel  Magazine,"  between  1835  and  1837.  To  him,  1837, 1 838,  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  John  Buck,  D.C.L.,  |  who  was  afterwards,  for  two  or  three 

*  His  ]]&  and  remains  were  published  by  his  flriend,  the  late  Dn  Byrth. 

f  I  haye  now  lying  before  me  one  of  Mr.  Gowring's  very  able  prodacdons,  entitled, 
**  The  Doctrine  of  Free  and  Sovereign  Grace ;  being  the  substance  of  two  sermons  on 
the  seventeenth  article,  preached  in  Witton  Ghuroh,  Northwich,  July  18th  and  20th, 
1834.  By  J.  W.  Gowring,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Witton."  This  gentleman  is  now  blind ;  but 
haying  acqtured  the  habit  of  reading,  by  means  of  relieved,  or  raised  letters,  he  still  offi- 
ciates as  a  dergyman,  someprhere,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

{  Author  of  various  able  Sermons  and  Tracts.  He  published  a  very  clever  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  during  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  about  eight  or  ten 
yean  ago ;  and,  since  taking  up  his  abode  at  Houghton,  has  printed  and  circulated  a  dis- 
course on  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  things  occurred, 
which  imparted  to  Dr.  Buck's  ministry,  during  his  residence  in  Liveipool,  no  small  de- 
gree of  notoriety.  A  sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Nnnn,  of  St  Clement's, 
Manchester,  at  St  Matthew's,  on  Sunday,  September  17th,  1837,  the  substance  of  which 
was  afterwards  publidied  under  the  title  of  **  The  Supreme  Dominion  of  J«hovaft"  drew 
down  upon  it,  as  well  as  its  author,  the  severe  animadversions  of  Dr.  Buck,  and  was  the 
snbjeot  of  much  conversation  among  religious  persons  at  the  time.  Circumstances,  too, 
eonnected  with  the  Doctor's  preaching,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
other  duties  as  chq|»Udn  of  the  Borough  Gaol,  led  to  much  private  and  newspaper  con- 
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yeaiB,  Chaplain  to  the  Borough  Gaol,  LiTerpool,  and  is  now  incumbent  of 
Houghton,  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle.  The  Rev  John  Leighton  Figgins.  B.A., 
now  officiating  in  St.  Clement's,  Manchester,  and  author  of  at  least  one  pub- 
lished sermon,  took  chaige  of  St.  Matthews  firom  1838  or  1839,  till  the 
dose  of  1843;  the  Bey.  Robert  Townlej,  B.A.,*  now  minister  of  the 
UniTersalist  Church,  Charlestown,  Boston,  U.S.,  during  1844 ;  the  Rer. 
William  Duncan  Long,  B.A.,  in  1845  and  part  of  1846 ;  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Cuthbert,  M.A.,  1847, 1848 ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Moeran,  B.A.,  1849. 

I  may  here  mention  the  flEU^  of  my  having  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  St 
Matthew's  Churoh,  in  the  autumns  of  1823  and  1824  respectiyely,  two  most 
logically  composed  and  impressive  discourses  addressed  to  the  Jews,  by  the 
reverond  and  celebrated  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Collie, 
Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Henry  B.  W.  HDlcoat,  D.D.,  who  for  many  years  was  incum- 
bent of  a  chapel  in  Bath,  had  long  been  proprietor  of  St  Matthew's,  as  well 
as  the  party  by  whom  its  officiating  ministers  had  been  appointed.  By 
him  the  church  was  disposed  of  to  a  Railway  Company :  its  site,  as  already 
stated,  having  been  required  for  the  Liverpool  terminus.  Having  receiyed 
in  exchange, 

S.^St.  Matthew's,  (present), 

he  removed  to,  and  took  possession  of  it  about  three  years  ago,  with  his 
congregation. 

The  particulars  connected  with  the  origin,  building,  and  eariy  history  of 
this  religious  structure,  which  stands  in  Scotland  Road,  are  so  remarkable, 
that  I  shall  not  merely  be  excused,  but  probably  thanked  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  bringing  them  under  their  notice.  They  may  be  relied 
on  as  authentic.  Joseph  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Falkner  Square,  in  this  town, 
who  had  no  small  share  in  the  transactions  which  I  am  about  to  mention, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees,  is,  by  the  high  respectability  of  his 
character,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  with  which, 
from  documents  in  his  possession,  he  has  been  polite  enough  to  fiimiah  me. 

troveny  in  1840,  and  1841.  A  retiring  pension  of  iS60  a  year  was  allowed  him  by 
the  Corporation,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  last-named.  It  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  in  the 
recollection  of  several  members  of  the  Society,  that  Dr.  Buck  did  dnty,  in  a  veiy  sealoos, 
and  efficient  manner,  as  Cnrate  at  Trinity  Church  here,  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  of  1848  and  1840. 

*  Mr.  Townley  published  in  1840,  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  a  Past  ETcnt,"  in  which  are  contained  many  startling  positions. 
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O^ving  to  the  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  Scottish  population  in  the 
Northern  districts  of  Liverpool,  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  September, 
1838,  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  the  sessions  of  Oldham  Street,  and 
Rodney  Street  Kirks,  agreeing  to  co-operate  for  this  purpose,  to  take  steps 
for  having  a  place  of  worship,  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  provided  for  that  particular  locality.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberality  and  christian  feelings  of 
the  Scotch  residents  here.  This  appeal  was  heartily  responded  to.  Sub- 
scription-books were  opened,  and  subscriptions  received.  Money  came  in 
so  plentifully,  that  by  the  year  1841,  those  who  had  set  the  matter  a-going, 
could  boast  of  having  collected  the  sum  of  £1775,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  had  been  derived  from  small  contributors.  This  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  authorise  the  summoning  and  holding  of  a  meeting  of  subscribers 
and  others  friendly  to  the  cause,  in  the  month  of  June,  184 1 .  HesolutionB 
to  proceed  immediately  were  unanimously  adopted.  A  general  committee 
of  twenty  gentlemen  contributing  £60  each,  and  a  sub-committee  of  five 
were  appointed.  The  latter  was  empowered  to  look  out  for  an  appropriate 
site  for  the  contemplated  church,  and  the  school-house  which  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  it :  when  found,  to  make  the  requisite  purchase — ^to  execute 
mortgage  deeds — ^to  enter  into  building  contracts — and  to  take  all  the  other 
steps  which  might  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  for  carrying  the  inten- 
tions of  the  meeting  into  effect.  Acting  under  the  powers  thus  entrusted 
to  them,  land  in  Scotland  Eoad  was  acquired  by  the  sub-committee  from 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  it  was  contracted  with  Mr.  William  Beattie 
to  build  the  church,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Cunningham, 
F.G.S.,  architect.   This  last  arrangement  was  concluded  in  February,  1842. 

Long  before  the  meeting  of  the  two  Ejrk-sessions  in  September,  1838, 
already  noticed,  the  Northern  part  of  Liverpool  had,  by  seriously-minded 
Scotchmen,  been  regarded  as  a  most  eligible  field  for  missionary  labours. 
Under  this  impression,  different  preachers,  and  ultimately  Mr.  John  Ferries, 
had  been  employed  to  cultivate  it.  The  Carpenters'  Hall,  Bond  Street, 
¥ras  in  process  of  time  hired  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship,  and  there 
Mr.  Ferries  preached  for  some  years  to  an  attentive  and  increasing  con- 
gregation. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  church  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  which 
was  at  first  denominated  St.  Peter's,  was  laid  on  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
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184d,  bj  Geoige  Annstioog,  Esq.,  and  the  woriL  was  immediataly  and 
eoeigeticallT  proceeded  with.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  that  year,  Mr.  Fer- 
lies,  who  had  "  borne  the  harden  and  heat  of  the  day**  in  forming  the 
congregation  which,  in  due  time,  was  to  be  transferred  to  and  occupy  the 
new  baikdng,  was  appointed  minister,  with  a  salaiy  of  not  leas  than  £150 
a  year ;  and  on  tlie  14th  September  following,  he  was,  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  ritual,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  solemnly  ordained  or 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Iiincashire»  then 
in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  Rodney  Street  Kirk  hesn.  Mr.  Ferries,  for  some  lime  longer,  con- 
tinued his  labours  in  the  Carpenters*  Hall,  it  not  having  been  until  the 
21&t  day  of  May,  1843,  that  St  Peter's  was  formally  opened  for  divine 
worship, — the  Ber.  John  Park,  then  of  Rodney  Street  Kirk,  officiating  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  Ferries  himself  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Munro,  of  Manchester,  in  the  evening. 

In  the  meanwhile,  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  had  been  going  on 
in  Scotland.  Collisions,  of  a  very  unseemly  and  unedifying  kind,  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Civil  Courts,  on  the  non-intrusion  ques- 
tion, had  taken  place.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  evident,  could  not 
long  continue.  A  disruption  had  for  some  time  been  threatened,  and  was 
obviously  impending.  At  last  it  occurred.  The  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  famous  Auchterarder  case  precipitated  it  Within  a  yery 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  St  Peter's,  a  large  body  of  the  Scottish 
dergj  had  laid  their  protest  on  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  seceded  £rom  her  communion.  Of 
this  step,  the  organisation  of  that  large  and  powerful  body  of  dissenters, 
the  Free  Eirk  of  Scotland,  has  been  the  result 

Immediately  the  trustees  and  congregation  of  St  Peter  s  were  made  to 
experience  the  consequences  of  this  altered  state  of  things.  A  great  number 
of  Scotch  livings  having  been  abandoned  by  their  incumbents,  persons 
from  all  quartera  were  sought  after,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
vacancies  thereby  occasioned.  The  successorship  to  one  of  the  vacated 
parishes — that  of  Torrybum,  in  Fife — having  been  offered  to,  was  at  once 
accepted  of  by  Mr.  Ferries.*    His  Liverpool  charge  he  speedily  demitted, 

*  To  the  great  soiprise  and  chagrin  of  hu  friends,  he,  whether  justly  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  having  been  regarded  by  them  as,  op  to  that  period,  a  firm  and  nneomproiniaing 
sapporter  of  Non-Intrasion  principles. 
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and  to  him,  no  regular  successor  was,  or  could  be  appointed.  For,  besides 
the  opposition  which  thej  had  to  encounter  from  certain  members  of  the 
General  Committee,  the  Trustees  found  themselves  inyolved  in  other,  and 
what  at  ftnst  appeared  to  be  inextricable  difficulties. 

When  Lord  Derby  agreed  to  sell  the  land  in  Scotland  Eoad,  it  was  on 
the  express  understanding,  that  a  Church  and  School-house,  in  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  were  to  be  built  on  it  Nothing 
but  missiyes  passed  on  the  occasion.  After  the  completion  of  the  edifice, 
regular  title  deeds  became  necessary.  But  to  whom?  And  for  what 
purpose  ?  To  persons  adhering  to  the  Scottish  Established  Church,  his 
Lordship  was  perfectly  ready  to  make  over  the  property,  and  thereby  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  Equitably,  no  less  than  legaUy  considered,  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  grant  a  conveyance  to  any  others.  And  in  this 
Tiew,  his  lordship  was  backed  and  supported  by  seyeral  Scotch  gentlemen, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  General  Committee,  and  some  of  them  sub- 
scribeiB  to  the  building,  who  clung  to  the  church  established  by  law  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Island.  This  puzzled  the  Trustees.  Not  only 
were  they  themselyes  inclined  to  &vour  the  Free-Eirk,  but  from  the  senti- 
ments and  temper  of  the  Scotch  population  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Peter*s,  they  saw  clearly  that  to  open  it  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  absurd,  and  in  a  pecimiary  point  of  yiew 
ruinous.  They  would  not  perhaps,  in  that  case,  have  had  twenty  hearers 
paying  for  seats  and  sittings.  Meanwhile  they,  four  in  number,  were 
obliged,  in  terms  of  contract,  to  make  advances  on  the  building,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £4,000 ;  its  whole  cost  haying  been  about  £7,000,  and  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  to  pay  fifty  pounds  each  as  their  con- 
tribution, having  refused,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  defray  a  single 
furthing  of  the  expenses  incurred.  For  some  years,  the  situation  of  the  trus- 
tees was  truly  embarrassing.  They  had  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  the  security  of  the  edifice ;  and  unless  title  deeds,  with  power  of 
sale,  and  a  clause  enabling  them  to  indemnify  themselves  could  be  procured, 
they  were  but  too  likely  to  be  out  of  pocket  to  the  whole  amount.  Tn  this 
state,  matters  continued  firom  the  summer  of  1848,  till  the  month  of  Feb- 
mary,  1847. 

After  Mr.  Ferries*  departure,  1843,  the  trustees,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
and  critical  situation  in  which  they  stood,  would  not  sanction  the  calling 
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and  ordinadon  of  any  new  minister ;  but  allowed  the  Free-Kirk  oongrega* 
tion  merely  on  sufferance,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  door  might 
be  closed  against  them  at  any  time,  to  worship  within  its  walls.  For  some 
time,  the  vacant  pulpit  was  supplied  by  probationers  and  ministers  ippcdnted 
to  preach  by  the  Lancashire  Presbytery.  At  last,  in  May,  1845,  Mr.  John 
Wiseman  received  a  call  to  become  permanent  minister.  This  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  removal  of  the  congregation  from  St.  Peter  s,  as  the 
trustees  were  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  adherents 
to  the  Scotch  Establishment,  in  the  event  of  their  permitting  the  settle- 
ment of  a  pastor  to  take  place.  The  church  was  shut  up.  Mr.  Wiseman 
went  back,  with  the  congregation,  to  the  Carpenters*  Hall,  Bond  Street 
Shortly  afterwards  dissension  made  its  appearance  among  his  followers. 
Supported  by  one  party,  he  remained  with  them  as  their  pastor,  and  strug- 
gled with  difficulties  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  he  abandoned  his  charge, 
and  went  to  America.  By  the  opposing  party,  steps  were  talcen  for  the 
erection  of  another  meeting-house  on  Free-Eirk  principles,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood.  Land  was  procured  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  in  Great 
Oxford  Street  North,  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  end  of  St.  MartinVin- 
the-Fields.  To  the  structure  reajred  on  it,  when  completed,  was  given  the 
name  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  over  its  congregation,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  was 
invited  to  preside  as  minister. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  having,  in  Febroary,  1847,  made  over  the  church  in 
Scotland  Road,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  and  the  school-house  had  been 
erected  to  the  four  trustees,  to  be  held  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  with  power  of  sale  in  the  event  of  certain  conditions  not  being 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  steps  were  promptly  taken  to  cany 
into  effect  the  provisions  contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance.  Offers  of 
the  church  were  made  to  the  minority  of  the  general  committee  and  to  the 
subscribers,  they  indemnifying  the  trustees  and  others  for  all  outlay  of 
money  on  their  part.  These  offers  were  not  accepted.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  after  going  through  the  other  forms  requisite,  St  Peter's  was 
brought  to  the  hammer,  on  the  15th  July,  1847.  At  the  sale,  it  was 
knocked  down  at  the  price  of  £5,510  to  the  Liverpool  and  Bury  Railway 
Company.  And  by  them,  as  has  previously  been  mentioned,  it  was  coa- 
veyed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillcoat,  in  exchange  for  the  old  church  of  St 
Matthew's. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Dr.  Hillcoat  and  his  congregation 
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were  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  btulding.  Considerable  litigation 
followed  the  original  arrangements,  with  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly acquainted,  only  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  turned  on  some  legal 
nicety  connected  with  the  transference  to  the  church  given  in  exchange,  of 
a  sum  of  money  payable  out  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund,  which  had 
been  previously  secured  on  the  abandoned  edifice^  At  last,  matters  were 
adjusted ; — the  transfer  took  place ; — necessary  alterations  were  made ; — 
and  on  taking  possession  of  the  church  in  1849,  its  former  name  of  St. 
Peter  8  was  superseded  by  that  of  St.  Matthew's,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

Thus  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years  from  the  time  when  the 
subject  was  iirst  formally  mooted,  and  after  much  toil,  immense  anxiety, 
and  the  surmounting  of  numerous  difficulties,  what  had  been  originally 
started  as  a  Scotch  Kirk,  ended  in  becoming  one  of  the  churches  belonging 
to  the  English  Establishment,  in  this  town. 

TantBB  molifl  erat  condere — ecclesiom. 

4. — St.  MaryX  or  the  Church  for  ths  Blind, 

All  our  Quide-books  and  Directories,  from  1819  till  1850,  make  mention 
of  this  church  as  standing  in  Duncan  Street  East,  now  Hotham  Street,  at 
the  comer  of  Great  Nelson,  now  Lord  Nelson  Street.  In  vain,  however, 
mQ  the  stranger  now  look  for  it  there.  Nothing  remains  to  indicate  that 
any  edifice,  much  less  an.  ecclesiastical  one,  once  occupied  the  spot. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  ground  on  which  the  church  originally  stood,  having 
been  required  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  terminus,  the  church  itself,  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  1818-1 0,t  was,  after  protracted  negociations,  removed,  and  a 
place  for  its  erection  having  been  selected  in  Hard  man  Street,  at  the  comer 
of  Hope  Street,  (the  other  buildings  constituting  the  Asylum  of  the  Blind 
being  set  down  close  to  it  in  Hardman  Street),  it  there  made  its  appear- 
ance again,  rising,  phoenix-like,  exactly  as  it  had  stood  for  thirty  years  in 
Hotham  Street.^  Not  a  stone  is  altered  in  its  position.  And,  except  that 
the  church  fronts  the  north,  instead  of  the  west,  and  that  the  entrance  to  it 
is  obtained  now  from  the  sides  only,  not  the  slightest  difference  can  be  de- 

*  Was  there  not  some  diffeience  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Hillcoat  and  the  Railway 
Company,  as  to  the  value  of  the  gronnd  in  front  of  the  old  chapel  ? 

t  Foundation  stone  laid,  6th  October,  1818 ;  opened  6th  October,  1819. 

I  It  is  said  that  the  erection  of  this  church  was  the  first  act  of  our  present  worthy 
chief  Magistrate  (Samuel  Holme,  Esq.)  as  a  builder,  and  the  remoyal  of  it  his  last 
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tdcted  between  what  it  was,  and  wfaai  it  is.  Its  removal  todk  place  in  1860. 
The  chnrch  of  the  Asylom  of  the  Blind  now  fonns  one  of  a  cluster  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  bj  the  ▼ariety,  gtuideur,  and  beauty  of  their  respective 
designs,  are  eminently  calcnlatad  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

To  describe  at  any  length  an  edifice  like  the  Church  of  the  Blind,  which 
eveiy  stnu^r  of  taste  will  make  a  point  to  visit,  and  concemiug  ^^ch  any 
Guide-book  may  be  consulted,  is  out  of  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  well-known  architect ;  and  that 
its  elegant  portico,  fiicing  the  north,  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  attached  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the  island  of  <£gina. 

In  the  interior,  is  a  small  oi^gan  gallery,  and  the  musical  portion  of  the 
services  is  conducted  by  the  blind  pupils  themselves.  When  the  church 
occupied  its  former  site  in  Hotham  Street,  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  en- 
tered it  by  means  of  an  underground  passage  cut  in  the  solid  nek.* 

I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  Asylum  of  the  Blind 
in  Liverpool,  that  it  was  first  set  on  foot  in  the  year  ITOO.f  About  the 
beginning  of  this  centuiy,  the  Rev.  William  Blundell,  B.A.,  one  of  the 
parish  curates,  (1800),  and  afterwards  incumbent  of  St.  Anne's,  I  (180S), 
became  its  chaplain,  ||  and  continued  to  give  the  charity  the  benefit  of  bis 
services  in  that  capacity,  until  the  erection  of  the  church  in  1819,  when  he 
resigned  his  office. 

From  the  period  of  the  building  of  St  Mary's  until  now,  1819 — 1852, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  has  been  minister  of  the  church,  and  has 


•  For  fimher  partxcnkra,  see  Lecey's  **  Pictoiul  LiTerpool,"  p.p.,  203  and  204. 

f  Claims  to  its  origination  hare  been  set  up  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Edward  Boahton,  the 
poet,  iather  of  ooi  late  stipendiary  magistrate. 

I  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Society  to  be  informed,  that  the  only  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench  taken  from  among  the  Liverpool  clergy,  was  once  minister  of  this 
church.  In  the  coarse  of  1784,  &e  Bey.  Claudios  (odled  in  the  old  Liverpool  Di- 
rectories, Cornelias),  Crigan,  D.D.  was  by  the  then  Duke  of  Atholl,  promoted  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  Doctor  was  the  first  incumbent  of  St.  Ann*s,  hanng 
been  presented  to  the  benefice  as  soon  as  the  building  was  completed,  on  the  25th  October, 
1772. — Moes,  p.  146.  Concerning  this  prelate,  Gilbert  Wakefield  speaks  respectfully  in 
his  "  Memoirs,"  p.  178.  Smithers  has  related  the  gossip  of  the  time,  as  regards  the 
cause  of  Dr.  Crigan's  appointment  to  the  vacant  see  of  Man.  I  suspect  that  he  baa 
committed  at  least  one  mistake  in  this  story.  The  party  to  whom  he  aUudes  as  having 
been  the  bishop's  intended  successor,  was,  if  I  remember  right,  not  a  son,  but  a  brother 
of  the  then  feudal  sovereign  of  the  neighbouring  isle.  Besides,  did  not  Dr.  Crigan's 
episcopate  extend  to  more  than  twenty-five  years  ?  See  Smithers*  *'  History  of  Liver- 
pool,** p.  439. 

II  lie  was  also  secretary. 
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discbai^ged  the  other  clerical  duties  incumbent  on  the  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  institutions.  Under  his  auspices,  the  charity  has  flourished. 
Mr.  Hull  is  well  known  as  preaching  to  one  of  the  most  genteel  and  intelligent 
congregations  in  Liverpool,  and  as  the  author  of  more  than  one  able  and 
spirited  pamphlet  ;*  while  his  occasional  contributions  to  our  local  papers 
are  always  characterised  by  superior  excellence,  and  have  often  turned  out  to 
be  very  useful.  Indeed,  the  character,  varied  attainments,  talents,  and  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  charity  with  which  he  is  connected,  of  Mr.  Hull,  rank  too 
high,  and  are  too  well  appreciated  to  stand  in  need  of  any  eulogium  of  mine. 

5.—— St.  Simon  9, 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  this  building,  stood  formerly  a  meeting- 
house, or  chapel,  erected  about  1808,  by  a  body  of  individuals,  chiefly 
indeed  exclusively  from  the  north,  in  connexion  with  the  Associate,  or 
Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland.  This  class  of  dissenters  was  then  known 
among  their  countiymen  by  the  name  of  Seceders.  f  A  fusion  of  the 
Burgher  and  Anti-buigher  divisions  of  this  body  \  took  place  in  1819,  when 
they  asstmied  the  appellation  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  And,  about 
1847  or  1848,  the  Scotch  Synod  of  Belief  §  having  joined  them,  their  pre- 
sent style  is,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  || 

•  Sometimes,  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hull's 
learning  and  classic  purity  of  taste,  has  not  fiiYoured  the  world  with  some  laiger  and 
longer  production,  than  any  that  has  yet  issued  from  his  pen.  But,  perhaps,  he  pro- 
eeeds  on  the  axiom,  fuya  /Si^mv,  /uuya  xoxoy. 

•f  The  Scotch  Secession  body  owed  its  origin  to  the  withdrawal  of  Messrs.  E.  Erskine, 
ilsher,  Moncrieff,  and  Wilson,  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1732. 

\  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Secession  Church,  a  dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the  duty 
of  its  members  to  take  the  Burgess  Oath,  which  was  then  imposed  on  all  persons  com- 
mencing business  within  the  precincts  of  Scottish  corporations,  a  "  split"  took  place  in 
1747 :  those  who  agreed  to  take  the  oath  being  denominated  Burghers,  and  those  refusing 
to  do  so,  And-burghers.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine  headed  the  one  party,  and  Mr.  Moncrieff 
the  other.  Great  bitterness  of  spirit  evinced  in  various  ways,  prevailed  on  the  part  of 
both  sections  of  seceders  towards  each  other.  The  breach  was  repaired  in  1819,  after  the 
lapse  of  72  years,  by  the  various  municipalities  agreeing  to  dispense  with  the  imposition 
of  the  oath. 

%  Deriving  its  origin  from  Mr.  Gillespie,  minister  of  Camock,  in  Fife.  This  gentle- 
man was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752,  for  refus- 
ing to  concur  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  minister  of  Inverkeithing,  the  people 
of  that  parish  having  almost  unanimously  ^  reclaimed"  against  him.  Several  ministers 
who  objected  to  the  exercise  of  patronage,  and  -wished  to  have  congregations  relieved 
from  that  oppresfdon  as  they  deemed  it,  by  being  invested  with  the  power  of  choosing 
their  own  pastors,  joined  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Belief  Synod. 

(1  These  united  Seceding  and  Belief  people  form  a  very  powerful  and  intelligent  body, 
consisting  of  at  least  000  ministers  and  congregations.  Some  Seceders,  however,  keep 
aloof  from  the  Assooiation.  A  party  of  these  have  very  xeoently  joined  the  Free -Kirk  of 
Seotland.    See  Acts  of  F.  K.  General  Assembly,  Tuesday,  Jimc  1, 1802. 
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The  first  minister  of  the  Scotch  Secession  Chapel  was  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
afterwards  D.D.,  a  native  of  Dornoch,  near  Annan,  in  Scotland,*  who  had 
for  some  years  taken  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Perth.  This  gentleman*s  character  was  exceUent,  and  he  pos- 
sessed talents  of  a  superior  order,  which  were  evinced  in  seyeial  pahlica* 
tions  of  his,  especially  in  his  Treatise  on  Baptism,  written  in  opposition  to 
the  views  maintained  hy  Mr.  Henry  Paice,  and  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Eldership,  f 

The  present  St  Simon's  Church  is  not  the  original  meeting-house.  That 
edifice  which,  like  the  present,  was  in  Gloucester  Street,  (then  running 
down  to  the  New  Haymarket),  having  stood  at  the  comer  of  Silver  Street, 
and  occupied  a  somewhat  elevated  position,  was  at  first  Deuniliarly  known  hy 
the  appellation  of  Silver  Hill  Chapel.  It  was  tolerably  large  and  com- 
modious, containing  a  gallery,  as  well  as  pews  below,  but  was  veiy  plain  in 
its  external  appearance.  From  it,  the  congregation  and  their  pastor  re- 
moved in  June,  1827,  to  their  present  large  and  elegant  place  of  worship  at 
the  comer  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Great  Orford  Street 

Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  continued  to  labour  among  his  people  with  great 
assiduity  and  marked  acceptance,  from  about  the  year  1800,  was  compelled 
at  last,  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  to  solicit  and  receive  the  assbt- 
ance  of  a  colleague  To  act  in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Hugh  Crichton  was  ap- 
pointed. Their  joint-pastorship  began  in  1838.  Notwithstanding  the  aid 
thus  seasonably  afforded,  Dr.  Stewart's  life  was  not  long  protracted  He 
died  7th  October,  1840.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of 
Mr.,  now  Dr.  Cricbton's  health,  Mr.  William  Graham  has  been  chosen  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

When  deserted  by  the  Scotch  Seceders,  Gloucester  Street  Chapel  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Independents.  Mr.  James  Widdows  having  quitted 
the  chapel  in  Russell  Street,  in  which,  for  several  years,  he  had  officiated, 
about  1828  became  its  minister.  There  he  remamed  about  ten  years.  His 
successor  was  Mr.  P.  Stmtt. 

•  Brother  of  Andrew  Stewart,  M.D.,  minister  of  Erskine,  and  of  Mr.  David  Stewart, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church,  Stirling. 

f  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  Dr.  John  Stewart,  minister  of  Gloucester 
Street  and  Mount  Pleasant  Chapels,  here,  and  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  for  nine  or  ten 
months  in  1828  minister  of  Oldham  Street  Kirk  in  this  town,  was  inducted  into  the 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Son,  Ayrshire,  in  1824,  and  became  incumbent  of  the  pariah  of 
Libberton,  near  Edinburgh,  (where  he  now  is,)  in  1848.  Nobody,  surely,  will  commit  the 
mistake  of  confounding  either  gentleman  with  the  present  worthy  rector  of  West  Derby. 
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Having  been  acquired  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  chapel  was  opened 
andponsecrated  in  1841.  Some  changes  and  repairs  were  then  made  upon 
it.  These  enabled  it  to  be  used  for  several  years  as  a  place  of  worship  in 
connexion  with  the  Establishment.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  old  struc- 
ture was  taken  down,  and  now,  in  its  stead,  there  meets  the  eye,  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  fronting  the  west,  *  with  a  tall 
and  elegant  spire,  and  standing  almost  close  to  the  brink  of  the  terminuB 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway.  In  its  present  form,  the 
church  was  opened  and  consecrated  in  1848. 

Since  becoming  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  St.  Simon's  has 
had  for  its  active  and  energetic  incumbent,  the  Rey.  John  R  Conor,  M.A., 
who  had  previously  for  some  time  taken  charge  of  a  congregation,  meet^ 
ing  for  religious  worship,  in  the  small  chapel,  Sir  Thomas's  Buildings ;  that 
chapel  having,  during  his  ministrations  there,  borne  temporarily  the  name 
of  St.  Simon's. 

6. — St.  Mary\  Harrington  StreeL 

Concerning  this  building,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence,  a  few  remarks  may  suffice. 

Moss,  in  his  "History  of  Liverpool,"  1795,  thus  describes  it,  "This 
chapel  is  situate  in  Harrington  Street,  and  has  nothing  outwardly  to  recom- 
mend it  to  notice.  It  is  a  plain,  decent  chapel ;  has  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
galleries  firom  the  principal  entrance ;  these  galleries  are  supported  by  seven 
slender  iron  columns ;  the  whole  is  weU  lighted  by  laiige  windows  with  cir- 
cular heads.  Three  small  compositions  in  plaister  ornament  the  ceiling. 
There  is  a  good  organ  over  the  west  gaUery,  and  on  the  iace  thereof  under- 
neath is  a  small  king's  arms.  There  is  no  chancel :  a  flat  neat  altar  is  aU 
that  is  seen,  with  a  few  external  ornaments ;  and  [there  is]  a  picture  of  the 
Ascension  in  oil  placed  in  a  circle,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  perform- 
ance of  a  capital  master."  p.  151. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herdman,  for  having,  in  his  splendid  *'  Pictorial 
Belies,"  1844,  supplied  us  with  the  following  additiorud  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  St.  Mary's: — ''There  was  a  church    formerly   in  Harrington, 


•  It  oocnpies  more  ground  than  its  predecessor — ^reaching  from  SiWer  Street  to  White 
Mm  Street 
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(originally  Castle  Hey),  built'!'  by  a  Eev.  Mr.  Bragg,  a  clergyman  of 
LiTerpooL  It  was  a  brick  building,  on  the  right  hand  side,  just  below 
Maishall  Street,  f  now  converted  into  warehouses.  (*  On  the  site  of  tbis 
church,  Downward  and  Mann's  sugar-house  was  built*  | — Author),  It  was 
called  St  Mary's.  The  people  who  lefl  St.  Mary's  obtained  the  old  meet- 
ing-house in  Key  Street  from  the  Unitarians,  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
name  of  St  Matthew's  Church.— MSS.  (^  Dr.  Baffles."  Again,  •*  we  hare 
been  informed  on  hving  authorify,  that  St.  Mary's  Church,  Harrington 
Street,  was  strictly  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  congregation  did  not 
remove  to  any  other  place  of  worship  but  became  dispersed.  The  church 
was  licensed,  but  not  consecrated."  These  quotations  constitute  two  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  page  48  of  Mr.  Herdman  s  work. 

On  perusing  what  precedes,  one  can  not  help  cherishing  a  wish  for  some- 
what more  information  as  to  the  views  and  movements  of  those  who  fre- 
quented this  extinct  place  of  worship. 

All  that  I  would  remark  further,  in  reference  to  St.  Mary's,  Harrington, 
is,  that  it  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1776,  § 


^  Lacey  says,  "  Pictorial  LiTerpool,*  p.  79,  that  it  **  was  a  Dissenting  CbapeP  in  Har> 
rington  Street,  that  was  opened  as  a  Chorch,  by  Mr.  Bragg,  in  1776.  Conseqaently  the 
bnUding  must  have  been  erected  previous  to  that  time.  Could  this  faaye  been  the 
original  ^  Castle  Hey  Chapel"  tji  the  Presbyterians,  or,  at  all  events,  could  Mr.  Bxagg's 
Church  have  been  raised  on  its  site  ?     Observe,  **  there  was  no  chancel.*' 

t  How  could  this  be  ?  Marshall  Street,  as  I  remember  it,  1823-1825,  reached  only 
from  Cable  Street  to  Lord  Street  To  render  the  quotation  consistent  with  &et,  John 
Street,  or  a  portion  of  it  must  have  been  called  Marshall  Street  A  little  explanation 
may  set  it  all  to  rights.  In  the  oldest  maps  of  Liverpool,  it  will  be  observed  that  John 
Street  extended  only  from  Dale  Street  to  Harrington  Street ;  and  that  Lotc  Lane  termi- 
nated at  Cable  Street  There  was  then  no  prolongation  of  John  Street  into  Lord  Street 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Love  Lane  into  Lord  Street  on  the  other.  John  Street  and  Love 
Lane  were,  however,  in  due  time  connected ;  a  Street  having  been  run  directly  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  through  Lord  Street  To  the  whole  of  this  it  is  shewn  by  one  map, 
now  in  the  Atheneum  Library,  that  the  name  of  Marshall  Street  was  given.  Dttiing  the 
period  when  it  was  so  named,  St  Mary's  was  fitly  described  as  being  in  Harrington  Street, 
**  just  below  Marshall  Street"  Afterwards,  **  New  John  Street"  was  the  name  applied  to 
that  portion  of  Marshall  street  which  extended  fit»m  Harrington  Street  to  Lord  Street; 
Marshall  Street,  from  that  time  until  the  widening  of  the  whole  line  of  street,  having  been 
confined  to  the  part  lying  between  Lord  Street  and  Cable  Street  Now  we  find  **  North 
John  Street"  the  common  name  of  all  that  section  which  runs  from  Dale  to  Lord  Street ; 
and  **  South  John  Street,**  of  what  formerly  bore  the  names  of  Marshall  Street,  Love 
Lane,  and  Trafford  Lane.  In  the  maps  of  Liverpool,  for  1803  and  1807,  St  Mary's 
Church  will  be  seen  placed  in  Harrington  Street,  between  ^  New  John's  Street,**  (North 
John  Street),  and  "  Doran  Lane." 

}  Burnt  down,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  1819. 

f  See  Laoey,  p.  70.    Also,  the  **  Annals'*  in  Gore's  Directory.    Was  not  1777  rather 
the  year  in  which  the  opening  of  St  Mary's  took  place  ? 
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and  was  taken  down  in  March,  1809 ;  that  during  its  existence,  it  is  always 
found  enumerated  among  the  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lishment in  the  Liyerpool  directories ;  and  that  the  only  clergymen  whom 
I  can  discover  to  have  regularly  officiated  in  it,  were  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bragg,*  and  the  Eev.  John  Vickers,  or  Viccars;  the  former  from  its 
opening,  until  about  1804,  and  the  latter  for  some  time  subsequently. 
In  1807,  it  seems  to  have  had  no  stated  chaplain. 

7. — ^5^^  Matthias,  (fanner  and  present). 

Few,  if  any,  public  edifices  in  Liverpool  have  had  so  ephemeral  an  exist- 
ence, and  of  few  is  the  existence,  such  as  it  was,  so  little  known  as  that 
of  the  former  church  of  St.  Matthias,  f 

Probably,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  future 
generations,  will  be  Gage*s  map  of  Liverpool,  1836.  A  glance  at  that  veiy 
valuable  document  will  serve  to  shew,  that  it  had  on  two  sides  of  it  one  of 
the  public  ways  denominated  Love  Lane,  I  having  been  likewise  bounded  by 
Emma-Anne  and  Thornton  Streets.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  was 
in  close  proximity  to  it.  As  I  believe  the  lane  and  streets  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  are  all  now  swept  away,  the  enquirer,  unable  to  discover  its  where- 
abouts otherwise,  may  be  directed  to  look  for  it  on  Gage*s  map,  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  the  Borough  Gaol,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Great  Howard 
Street. 

This  church,  which  was  exceedingly  neat,  but  low  and  unimposing  in 
its  appearance,  contained  1,050  sittings,  of  which  500  were  free.  It  was 
opened  in  July,  1834. 

The  Kev.  John  B.  Winstanley,  M.A.,  ||  an  exceedingly  amiable  young 

*  A  respected  Mend  informs  me,  that  in  his  younger  days,  St.  Huy's  was  fiimillarly 
and  commonly  spoken  of  as  '*  Bragg's  Chnroh  ;*'  and  that  Mr.  Biagg's  religious  senti- 
ments were  considered  pecoUar. 

•f  It  was  intended  originally  to  have  borne  another  name— at  least,  so  says  the 
LiTerpool  Mercnry,  when  giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone. 

X  Love  Lane,  at  St.  Matthias'  Church,  south  east  comer,  was  bent  nearly  into  the 
form  of  a  right  angle. 

(I  Son  of  the  Bey.  Calvin  Winstanley,  M.A.f  (called  Calvert  Winstmley,  in  the  Liver- 
pool directories  of  1706  and  1800),  who  officiated  as  curate  of  Trinity  Church  here, 
from  1794  or  1705  tm  1813.  Mr.  Winstanley,  sen^  who  died  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  was  well  known  and  extremely  successful  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  His  school- 
room in  1823,  and  following  years,  was  in  Duke  Street,  nearly  opposite  Bathbone  Street. 
He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  possessed  considerable  learning,  as  is 
evident  from  his  '*  Elementa  Orammatica  Ciceroniana,^  1802,  and  **  A  Vindication  of 
certain  passages  in  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  180d.    Some  remarks 
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man,  and  poasessed  of  respectable,  if  not  even  superior  abilities,  with  whom 
I  had  a  alight  acquaintance,  was  its  first  minister.  Having  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  St.  James'  Cemetery — ^where  he  died  suddenly  aboat  1836, — 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Spencer,  A.B.  This  gentleman 
also  was,  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Winstanley's  death,  officiating  minister  at 
the  St.  James'  Cemetery.  The  Rot.  Richard  Walker,  incumbent  of  Great 
Crosby,  was,  in  1844,  nominated  also  to  the  incumbency  of  St  Matthias. 

After  a  very  brief  occupancy  of  the  then  recently  erected  place  of 
worship  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Walker,  operations  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  terminus,  and  the  construction  of  warehouses  of  the  Liyerpool 
and  Bury,  and  other  Railways,  having  rendered  its  demolition  necessary,  it, 
along  with  many  private  houses,  was  pulled  down.*  Streets  even  were  at 
the  same  time  obliterated.  A  great  change  has  been  the  result.  Indeed, 
the  whole  aspect  of  that  locality  has  been  made  to  undergo  so  complete  an 
alteration,  that  I  would  defy  any  person  conversant  with  it  twenty  years 
ago,  and  now  re-visiting  it  for  the  first  time  after  having  been  absent  from 
Liverpool  during  that  interval,  by  any  possibility  to  recognize  it. 

According  to  agreement,  a  new  church  also  called  St.  Matthias  was 
erected  by  the  railway  company,  instead  of  the  one  which  it  was  intended  to 
demolish.  In  March,  1848,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  and  it  was 
consecrated  in  April,  1849.  Its  exterior,  which  is  Gothic,  and  some- 
what elevated,  differs  totally  from  that  of  its  predecessor ;  but  as  the 
amount  of  the  sittings  is  1,070,  it  will  be  observed,  by  looking  back  a  few 
sentences^  ik&t  the  internal  capacity  of  the  former  and  present  structures  is 
not  very  dissimilar.  The  present  St  Matthias  is  situated  in  Great  Howard 
Street,  between  Vulcan  and  Porter  Streets. 

Mr.  Walker  resides  at  Crosby,  and  the  Rev.  George  Aspinall,  Ph.D., 
officiates  as  curate. 


on  the  use  of  the  suhjonctive  mood  in  Latin,  which  occur  in  a  small  Latin  Grammar  of 
his,  and  wh^ch  I  saw  several  years  ago,  struck  me  as  yaluable  and  usefiil.  Mr.  Winstanley 
became  the  object  of  much  pablic  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  daughters 
baring  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  chimney,  on  the  night  of  the  great  storm  of 
December  8rd  and  4th,  1823. 

*  Rather,  the  former  St.  Matthias  was  burnt  down.  No  doubt  it  had  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  its  successor  had  been  laid ;  but,  subsequently 
to  the  last  named  event,  it  took  fire  accidentally,  April  lOth,  1848,  and  was  completely 
demolished :  thus  anticipating,  as  it  were,  its  own  sentence  of  condemnation.  For 
directing  my  attention  to  this  fact  and  two  others,  I  gratefally  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted to  my  friend,  Dr.  Hume. 
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8. — St,  €horg€*$. 

St.  Geotge*s  Cburch,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  any  of  our  guide- 
books, occupies  tbe  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Liverpool.  Although  generally 
stated,  it  is  not  we  suspect  generally  understood,  that  the  church  of  the 
present  day  is  not  tliat  which  once  caught  the  eye,  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion, as  well  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  as  of  the  passing  stranger.* 

Such  a  minute  description  of  the  former  St.  George's  Church  is  given  in 
Moss 8  ''History,**  pp.  136 — 139,  as  to  supersede  entirely  the  necessity 
of  my  entering  into  details.  Parties  who  cannot  procure  Moss,  may  consult 
Enfield,  Troughton,  f  Smithers,  or  Baines.  Lacey,  pp.  257  and  258,  com- 
bines a  satisfactory  account  of  the  church  as  it  formerly  was,  with  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Still  a  few  remarks  may 
be  permitted. 

The  former  St.  George*s  Church  was  completed  and  consecrated  in  1734. 
Views  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Enfield*s  and  Herdman*s  works.  Its  spire 
having  been  considered  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rested,  |  was  taken  down  in  the  summer  of  1809.  § 
And  I  remember  that  the  church  itself  was  rebuilt  piece-meal,  after  my 
coming  to  Liverpool  in  1823.  I  say  pUce^meal.  For,  instead  of  throwing 
it  down  entirely,  and  then  commencing  the  work  of  reconstruction,  first 
one  wall  was  taken  down,  and  then  another — the  renovation  of  the  exterior 
thus  going  on  gradually,  and  the  interior,  in  the  meanwhile,  being  allowed 
to  remain.  The  end  wall  towards  Lord  Street,  is  placed  several  feet  more 
to  the  east  than  formerly  was  the  case.  In  its  present  form,  tb<)  church  was 
re-opened  for  divine  service,  Sunday,  September  1 1th,  1825.|| 

Besides  having  an  exterior  that  is  attractive  and  imposing,  and  being  got 
np  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  internally,  St  George's  has  other  claims  on 

*  **  The  Church,  on  its  completioiL,  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
Kingdom.**    Laeey. 

f  Whose  aoeonnt  is  minnte,  and  ciiticallj  excellent. 

\  Tt  had  heen  baUt  on  the  site  of  the  old  moat. 

{ **  The  first  stone  of  the  new  tower  was  laid  on  the  9th  March,  1819,  by  J.  Blondell 
HoQingshead,  Esq.,  Mayor,  W.  Molynenx,  and  N.  Bobinson,  Esqnires,  Bailiffs."  Laoey, 
p.  257.    See  also  *'  Annals.** 

Ij  Laeey  acquaints  ns,  p.  258,  that,  ''the  steeple,  preTions  to  1883,  was  considerably 
higher  than  at  present,  and  tenninated  in  a  vane  representmg  St  George  and  the  Dragon. 
In  a  storm  which  occurred  that  year,  November  29,  it  was  materially  shaken,  and  was  for 
some  time  obserfed  to  Tibrate  in  the  gale.  It  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  part  of 
the  steeplcymd  complete  it,  as  it  now  is.    Its  height  is  214  feet" 
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our  notice.  It  is  the  plaxse  of  worship  at  which  the  mayor  and  corporation 
attend  officially,  and  is  honoured,  during  assize-time,  hy  the  presence  of 
the  judges.     Its  choir  is  excellent. 

Several  clergymen  who  have  ohtained  suhseqaendy  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical preferments  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,*  have  had  an  opportunity 
at  St.  George's,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplains  and  Lecturers,  of  previously 
edifying  their  patrons.  \  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  ministers  of  this  church 
is,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  history  of  rectors  of  Liverpool.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Wobtenholme,  J  author  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  who  was  chi^ 
lain  from  1734  till  1752;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maddock.  M.A.,§  (see  Gilbert 
Wakefield's  "  Memoirs"  respecting  the  period  of  his  residence  here),  who 
officiated  in  the  same  capacity  from  1752  till  1771;  the  Rev  George  Hod- 
son,  1780  till  1784;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Renshaw,  M.A.,  ||  1784  tQl  1794  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hankinson  Roughsedge,1F  M.A.,  (chaplain  for  some  months 


*  No  longer  so,  the  advowBon  to  the  Rectory  being  sold. 

t  Scarcely  any  member  of  thb  Society  can  be  ignorant  of  the  recent  appearance  of  a 
work,  entitled,  ^'Liverpool,  a  few  yeaiB  since:  by  an  Old  Stager.  London :  Whittaker  &  Co. 
Liyerpool :  Deighton  (fe  Langhton.  1852."  The  book  consists  of  twenty- fire  chapters, 
and  extends  to  159  pages.  A  copy  of  it  was,  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Mather,  presented 
to  the  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  November.  Although  light  in  its  textore,  and  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  in  the  dashing,  sketchy,  off-hand  mapner,  which  besi 
suits  the  readers  of  a  newspaper,  (its  chapters  made  their  appearance  originally  in  the 
columns  of  the  "Liverpool  Albion,")  it  has  many  claims  on  our  attention  and  regard. 
Leaving  to  others  to  expatiate  on  its  easy,  graceful,  and  gentlemanlike  style,  (only 
sparkling  with  by  far  too  many  false  gems,  and  condescending  to  boixow  by  fkr  too 
largely  from  the  copious  vocabulary  of  slang,)  and  on  the  happy  manner  in  which 
it  has  embalmed  many  persons  and  events  too  evanescent  otherwise  to  have  escaped 
the  ravaging  influence  of  time,  it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  its  notices,  generally  and  necessarily  very  brief,  of  the  liverpool  clergy  of  a 
former  day,  are  not  among  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  As  fieur  as  I  am  competent 
to  judge,  firom  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties  mentioned,  the  delineations  given  are 
not  merely  graphic,  but  characterised  by  truth  and  impartiality.  I  shall  make  some  use 
of  the  work  in  the  way  of  reference. — By  the  bye,  is  it  not  to  a  well-known  and  talented 
clergyman — we  will  not  say  where — that  we  are  indebted  for  this  clever  production  ? 

{  Absurdly  spoken  of  as  "  Bector  of  St  Nicholas,"  by  Smithers.  He  was  one  of  the 
•*  Bectors  of  Liverpool,"  from  1762  till  his  death  in  1771. 

§  While  minister  of  SL  George's,  he  published,  1771,  a  Sermon,  entitled, "  Religion 
Necessary  to  the  Being  and  Happiness  of  Society." 

II  Author  of  ^  Sermons  "  published  1702. 

^  The  "  Old  Stager,'*  chapter  xx.,  pages  116 — 1 10,  of  his  book,  speaking  of  Messra. 
Benshaw  and  Roughsedge,  gives  us  some  amusing  and  characteristic  strokes,  especially 
of  the  latter  of  them.  We  cannot  bat  smile  at  the  finale  of  tlie  somewhat  odd  rencontre 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  Ventriloquist.  I  well  remember  the  two  clerical  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  suggested  this  present  note,  when  far  advanced  in  life.  Mr.  Renshaw 
was  of  middling  stature ;  Mr.  Boughsedge  was  rather  short,  and  exceedingly  thin.  Their 
respective  characters  seem  to  me,  to  have  been  fairly  and  happily  sketched.  I 
recollect  the  circumstance,  first  of  Bishop  Law,  and  afterwards  of  Biriiiop  Blomfield, 
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of  1794),  were  all  successively  promoted  from  the  living  of  St.  George's  to 
the  incombency  of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Fishwick,  1 77 1  till  1780 ; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Blundell,*  1795  till  1812 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodson,  and  the 
Bev.  John  Boughey  Monk,  M.A.,  the  present  minister,  constitute  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  promotion  which,  while  the  advowson  to  the  recto- 
ries was  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  chap- 
lains of  St.  George's. 

Speaking  of  those  whose  previous  services  at  this  church  secured  to  them, 
as  vacancies  occurred,  a  translation  to  the  superior  parochial  livings,  we  are 
led  irresistibly  to  say  something  of  the  two  present  worthy  rectors,  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Brooks,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  vice-pre-. 
fiidents  of  our  society,  and  the  Rev.  Augustus  Campbell,  M.  A.  Mr.  Brooks, 
after  having  acted  as  lectiu^r  at  St.  George's  from  1813,  succeeded  Dr. 
Hodson,  as  chaplain,  about  1822 ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  suc- 
cessively rector  of  Wallasey,  and  vicar  of  Childwall,  was  appointed  to  the 
lectureship  at  St.  George's,  about  1827.  Messrs.  Renshawfand  Roughsedge, 
the  joint-parish  incumbents,  having  died  VTithin  a  short  time  of  each  other, 
in  the  autumn  of  1829,  both  medieties  of  the  rectory  thereby  became 
vacant.  Mr.  Brooks  almost  immediately,  and  Mr.  Campbell  shortly  after- 
wards, I  were  elected  by  the  common  council  to  supply  their  places.  And 
well  have  both  gentlemen  justified  the  sagacity  of  their  patrons.    Whether 

staying  etch  for  a  brief  space  with  Hector  Roughsedge.  By  the  way,  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  and  where  the  bcene  between  the  Bishop  and  Alexandra  occurred,  is  the 
high  and  somewhat  imposing  mansion  in  Mount  Pleasant,  which  stands  third  from 
Benson  Street,  as  you  go  up  towards  Rodney  Street.  Next  to  it,  and  immediately  aboTe 
it,  is  the  house  which  was  long  occupied  by  Bir.  John  Bourne,  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
1812,  1818,  and  which  subsequently  oame  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Deane,  the 
Attorney.    Mr.  Roughsedge's  name  was,  if  I  recoUect  right,  pronounced  Bustedge. 

*  Respecting  Mr.  Thomas  BlundeU,  of  St.  George's,  (not  Mr.  Blundell  of  St  Anne's, 
whose  diristian  name  was  William,)  a  few  interesting  remarks  are  dropped,  in  "  Liver- 
pool, a  few  years  since,"  page  l'^^^.  Mr.  Mawdsley,  Castle  Street,  has  been  good  enough 
to  inform  me,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  Messrs.  BlundeU, 
William  and  Thomas,  were  cousins,  and  descendants  of  Bryan  Blundell,  the  venerated 
founder  of  our  Blue  Coat  School.  A  brother  of  the  Rev.  William  Blundell,  Bryan 
Blundell,  Esq.,  held  a  high  situation  in  the  Custom  House. 

f  "  That  kind-hearted  man.  Rector  Renshaw,"  says  the  '*  Old  Stager,"  p.  33,  "  lived 
here,"  Bold  Street,  "  in  a  comer  house,  with  its  door  opening  upon  Newington  Bridge." 

{  To  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  George's,  and  consequently  to  higher  preferment,  the  infe- 
rior grade  of  lecturer  was  generally  preliminary,  and,  looking  at  the  established  practice, 
might  almost  have  been  deemed  indispensable.  Dr.  Hodson  conformed  to  the  rule ;  so 
likewise  did  Archdeacon  Brooks.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  about  nine  years  lecturer, 
that  the  latter  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  chaplain.  Mr.  Campbell's  case,  it  strikes  me,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  a  clergyman  stepped  all  at  once  from  the  St.  George's  lectureship, 
into  the  rectory  of  the  parish. 
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regarded  as  a  cleiigyman,  a  magistrate,  or  a  citizen,  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Brooks  to  distinction  are  unquestionable.  Few  events  have  been  hailed 
with  more  pleasure,  not  merely  bj  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
by  the  community  at  large,  than  his  elevation  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Liverpool.**^  Copious  reports  of  the  sennons  delivered  by  him  on  public 
occasions,  always  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Nor  are  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  literary  and  scientific  attainments  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  his 
respected  colleague.  A  sermon  preached  by  him 'about  1824  or  1825,  be- 
fore the  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  (now  Bishop  of  London),  while  he 
was  rector  of  Wallasey,  and  subsequently  published,  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  the  time.  Another  production  of  his,  which  has  since  appeared, 
has  contributed  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impression  which 
the  former  one  had  produced.  Both  rectors  are  decidedly  men  of  business; 
and  are  remarkable  for  ihe  tact,  dignity,  and  impartiality  with  which  they 
preside  at  parish  and  vestry  meetings. 

One  other  gentleman,  ranking  among  the  chaplains  of  St  George  s  of  a 
former  day,  is  entitled  to  special  mention  at  our  hands.  I  mean  the  Hev. 
Frodsham  Hodson,  D.D.  f  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
society  to  be  informed,  that  Liverpool  claims  him  as  her  own,  he  having 
first  seen  the  light  here  in  1770.  His  father,  the  Hev.  George  Hodson,  after 
having  been  in  succession  lecturer  and  chaplain  at  St.  George's,  occupied  the 
place  of  one  of  the  parish  rectors  from  1784  till  1794,  (April).  Young 
Hodson's  career  at  college  gave  promise  of  future  eminence.  Along  with 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Blundell  as  chaplain,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
George's  in  1795.  t  To  the  chaplaincy  he  succeeded  in  1812  or  1813. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  1809,  his  great  merits  and  attainments  had 
occasioned  his  appointment  to  the  dignity  of  Principal  of  Brazen-Nose  Col- 
lege in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Under  the  circumstances,  constant  resi- 
dence in  Liverpool,  on  Dr.  Hodson's  part,  was  out  of  the  question.     An 


*  Mr.  Brooks  is  the  first  clerg^yman  by  whom  this  preferment  has  been  held. 

i  Easily  distingnishable  from  William  Ballantyne  Hodson,  LL.D.,  who,  from  about 
1889,  was  for  eight  or  nine  years  first  secretary,  and  then  principal  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Liverpool. 

\  Not  only  had  one  mediety  of  the  rectory  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodson's 
father,  which  Mr.  Renshaw  had  been  chosen  to  flU  in  May  1794,  bat  the  death  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dannett,  the  other  rector,  soon  afterwards,  had  occasioned  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Roughsedge  to  the  vacant  office.  In  this  way,  two  clergymen  were  required 
for  the  charges  at  St.  Qeorge*8. 
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assistant  chaplain,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Rev.  James  Hamer,  M.A.,*  and 
subsequentlj  the  Rev.  William  Polford,  D.D.,  discharged  in  his  absence,  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  him  at  St.  George's.  His  death  took  place  1821 
or  1822.  Dr.  Hodson,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  and  academical  rank,  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  representative  of  an  old  and  respectable  family 
in  Cheshire,  f 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Geoi^ge's  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  When  Mr.  Brooks  became  chaplain  1822,  the  Rev.  James 
Case,  M.A.,  was  appointed  lecturer.  A  disease  of  the  eye — amaurosis, 
I  believe— put  a  stop,  at  an  early  period,  to  his  clerical  career.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Mr.  Campbell.  And  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  to  the  joint- rectory  in  1829,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Monk,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Leigh  were  nominated .  respectively  to  the  vacated  situations  of 
chaplain  and  lecturer,  the  former  of  which  Mr.  Monk  still  retains. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  the  present  town  clerk,  to 
which  I  have  once  already  had  occasion  to  allude,  that,  in  terms  of  an  Act 


*  A  few  interesting  lines  respecting  this  gentleman,  and  the  brevity  of  his  eareer,  will 
be  foond  in  the  earlier  pari  of  the  xxL  chapter  of  the  *'  Old  Stager's*  book.  See  page 
134. 

f  Upon  none  of  the  clergy  whom  he  notices,  does  the  "  Old  Stager  "  dwell  longer,  or 
with  more  intense  delight,  than  on  Frodsham  Hodson.  He  evidently  writes  about 
him  con  amore.  Anecdotes  of  him,  and  strictures  on  his  talents  and  character,  occupy 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  xxi.  chapter.  Well,  indeed,  might  this  able  writer 
have  been  attracted — ^fascinated,  I  might  say — by  such  a  man.  Never,  perhaps,  has  a 
brighter  star,  in  respect  of  strength  of  intellect  and  scholastio  attainments,  graced  the 
theological  galaxy  of  the  '*  good  old  Town/'  Frodsham  Hodson  was  in  himself  a  host. 
He  might  not  be  particularly  pious.  His  demeanour,  in  the  University  might  be  rather 
too  overbearing  and  imperious.  But  he  was  emphatically,  what  Thomas  Carlyle  so 
much  desiderates,  a  man.  He  might  be  undervalued  and  overlooked  in  Liverpool ;  but 
his  academical  contemporaries  understood  and  appreciated  him.  He  possessed  the  stuff 
of  which  rising  men  are  made,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
his  highest  ambition  would  have  been  crowned  with  success.  No  wonder  that  sash  a 
man  has  arrested  the  "  Old  Stager's"  attention.  No  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  him  with 
$uMto,  Such  of  his  readers  as  knew  the  man,  will,  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  be 
ready  to  participate  with  the  author  equally  in  his  admiration  and  his  regret. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  lively  interest  with  which  spots  that  have  been  hallowed  by  the 
residence,  or  even  by  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  deceased  are  apt  to  be  regarded, 
and  believing  Dr.  Hodson  to  have  been,  out  of  sightt  one  of  the  most  illustrious  clergy- 
men, if  not  the  most  so,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  whom  Liverpool  has  produced, 
I  may  mention,  that,  by  means  of  the  local  Directories,  we  are  able  to  point  to  his  several 
plaees  of  abode  here  after  having  been  appointed  to  St.  George's,  1795.  1st  In  1796 
and  1800,  he  resided  at  13,  Great  George's  Street  2nd.  In  1803,  4,  9,  and  7.  his  place 
of  abode  was  in  Duke  Sfireet,  No.  72,  or  74,  or  76,  for  it  is  variously  stated.  (Was  not 
ibis  the  large  long  house  in  Duke  Street,  corner  of  Suffolk  Street,  purchased  by  John 
M'Cnlloeh,  Esq.,  surgeon,  about  1811,  and  inhabited  by  him  for  many  years  afterwards?) 
Daring  these  periods,  he  was  a  lodger  with  Elizabeth  Hodson,  I  presume  his  mother  or 
siller.    8rd.  Probably  alter  his  marriage,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  36,  Mount  Pleasantc 
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of  Parliament  passed  in  1838,  instead  of  two  ministers,  a  chaplain  and  a  leo 
tui^r,  St.  George  s  has  now,  and  is  to  have  in  future  but  one  incumbent  In 
1838,  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Leigh  filled  the  two  charges.  Only  on  occasion 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either,  were  the  proyisions  of  the  Act  just 
spoken  of  to  begin  to  take  effect.  Mr.  Leigh's  resignation  of  the  lectore- 
ehip  at  St.  George's  was  the  result,  several  years  ago,  of  his  being  promoted 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Walton.  This  left  Mr.  Monk  sole  minister.  Certain  alter- 
ations with  regard  to  stipend  have  been  consequent  ou  his  altered  position. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  he  is  the  last  individual  who  will 
have  been  indebted  for  the  living  of  this  church  to  our  municipal  body. 
"  The  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church,"  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  "was  sold  on  the  4th  of  December,  1839,  to 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  for  the  sum  of  £716." — Eeport,  p.  12. 

To  what  goes  before,  common  report  enables  me  to  add,  that  the  right 
of  presentation  to  this  Church  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Bramley-Moore. 

9. — AU  SaintSy  now  St.  Joseph's,  KC. 

"  This  church,"  we  are  told  in  the  work  entitled,  "  Pictorial  Liverpool," 
published  by  Henry  Lacey  in  1844,  ''is  situated  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Rose 
Place,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  once  famous  tennis  court.*  It  was  erected 
in  1797,  and  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  1798.  It  has  accommoda- 
tion for  2,000  persons.  \  The  church  has  not  been  consecrated,  and  is  only 
licensed.     The  dimensions  are  100  feet  by  48."    See  p.  261. 

There  I  find  him  to  hare  stayed,  at  all  events  on  occasion  of  his  visits  to  Liverpool,  in 
1810, 11, 13,  and  16.  Subsequently,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  Oxford  was  exclu- 
sively his  place  of  residence.  The  Nos.  of  houses  given,  must  be  understood,  not 
according  to  the  present,  but  the  former  mode  of  reckoning. 

I  eannot  dismiss  this  note,  perhaps  already  too  long,  without  acquainting  my  readers, 
{hat  by  the  zeal  and  sedulous  care  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  former  librarian  at  the  Athenaram, 
and  father  of  the  gentleman  who  so  worthily  and  efficiently  at  present  discharges  the 
duties  of  the  office,  that  Institution  possesses  a  series  of  Liverpool  Directories,  from 
1760,  when  the  first  was  published,  till  the  present  time.  This  collection,  as  it  is 
unique^  so  is  it  also  said  to  be  perfect  There  are,  however,  two  laige  and  long  lacung 
in  it,  the  one  between  1781  and  1790,  and  the  other  between  1700  and  1796.  Was  no 
Directory  published  during  either  the  one,  or  the  other  of  these  intervals  ? 

*Troughton  says,  '*  This  church  was  originally  a  tennis  court;  but  falling  into  disuse, 
it  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  commodious  and  neat 
within,  but  the  exterior  is  uncouth  and  irregular."  p.  884.  Our  friend  and  colleagne, 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  informs  me,  that  he  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  been 
drilled  in  that  tennis  court,  with  his  brother  volunteers,  during  the  first  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  church. 

f  "  It  will  accommodate  2,600  persons,  and  is  well  attended." — Troiighton's  History. 
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Thus  briefly  is  dismissed  the  histoiy  of  an  edifice,  many  drcumstancea 
caimected  with  which  justify  a  more  minute  and  detailed  notice,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  treat  of  local  religious  affiurs. 

It  is  understood  to  have  been  built  expressly  for  the  Rev.  Robert  Ban^ 
ister,  A.B  ,  (who  had  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  parish  curates,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  become  exceedingly  popular,)  by  his  attached  friends.  If  I 
am  not  misinformed,  it  was  originally  intended  that  this  gentleman  should 
have  been  minister  of  Christ  Church.*  When,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  currency  of  reports  to  which  it  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  advert,  Mr.  Houghton,  the  builder  of  that  noble  edifice,  f 
saw  meet  to  change  his  mind  on  the  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Walker, 
and  some  others,  who  espoused  Mr.  Banister*s  cause,  and  considered  him 
to  have  been  ill-used,  erected  '*  All  Saints,**  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
him.  Troughton  says,  p.  384,  that  the  church  "  was  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Banister,  A.B.,  sole  proprietor,  and  the  present  incumbent.'*^ 

Possession  of  this  cburch  Mr.  Banister  retained,  and  in  it  he  continued 
to  officiate,  until  his  death,  April  8rd,  1829.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  he 
was  probably  the  most  popular  minister  in  Liverpool.  Although  nondnally 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  his  attachment  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  by  no  means  particularly  strong.  Not  only  was  the  building 
allowed  to  remain  unconsecrated  during  his  lifetime,  and  were  modifica- 
tions of  the  liturgy  introduced,  but  for  some  time  before  his  death,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  he  performed  divine  service,  without  an  episcopal 
license.  One  thing  I  know,  that  he  occasionally  admitted  dissenters  to  his 
pulpit.  I  remember  distinctly  having  heard  the  well-known  William  Gadsby, 
of  Manchester,  a  Baptist  minister,  preach  there  one  week-day  evening, 
in  the  year  1826 ;  and  having  accompanied  the  late  Mr.  William  Rushton, 
jun.  and  Mr.  Gadsby  after  sermon  into  the  vestry,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Banister,  and  where  I  saw  him  paid  for  the  use  of  his 
church  by  Mr.  Rushton. 

Want  of  time  and  space  prevents  me  from  dwelling  at  length  on  the 


•  The  report  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Lacey,  in  his  *'  PictorieQ  Liverpool," 
p.  84. 

f  Opened  1798  as  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  or,  at  all  events,  as  a  chapel  in  which 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  used  with  some  modifications.  Sabse- 
•qnently,  however,  1800,  it  was  consecrated.  Troughton  mentions  its  cost  as  having 
been  JE18,000  and  upwards. 

I  This  anthor's  History  of  Liverpool  appeared  in  1810. 
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cliancter  and  laboaiB  of  Mr.  Banister.  This  dicamstaDce  I  deeply  r^gieL 
Tbe  gentlemaii  in  qinestioii  acted  in  his  time  too  oonspicnoos  a  part,  and 
his  local  influence  over  the  so-called  Evangelical  portion  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Ghoichmen  was  too  great,  to  justify  any  one  treating  professedly  of 
liveipool  men,  and  liverpool  affiurs,— especially  those  of  a  religions 
natore, — in  passing  him  over,  or  even  in  hestowing  open  him  only  a  biief 
and  corsoiy  notice.  To  the  necessities  of  the  case  alone  do  I  sahmit.  Not 
that  Mr.  Banister  was  a  man  of  brilliant  or  commanding  talents.  Quite 
the  reTerse.  As  I  saw  him  in  advanced  life,  he  had  a  heavy,  although  not 
entirely  uninteUectual  look ;  and  according  to  the  best  infonnation  which  I 
can  obtain,  he  never  had  any  pretensions  to  rank  among  those  who  have 
stood  high,  and  been  -distingniBhed  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Mr.  Banister 
was,  I  suspect,  one  qualified  to  shine  only  in  the  absence  of  his  superiars, 
or,  rather,  by  contrast  with  ius  inferiors. 

Vdut  inter  ignes 
Luna  nimores. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walter,  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewin  of  Liverpool,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  Swedenborgian  minister  and  a  teacher  of  youth  in  this  town, 
tells  me,  that  our  present  subject  was  slow  and  deliberate,  sometimes  even 
apparently  cold  and  unimpassioned  in  his  utterance.  Altogether,  he  says,  a 
preacher  of  whom  it  could  not  with  truth  have  been  asserted,  that  he  was 
an  eloquent  man.  What,  then,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  power  which 
for  a  long  time  he  wielded  and  ezerdsed  over  large,  attentive,  and 
deeply  interested  auditories  ?  Without  superior  abilities — without  riietori- 
cal  artifices  and  flourishes — without  any  thing  peculiarly  dignified  or  striking 
in  his  personal  appearance — what  was  the  magic  by  which  for  yeais  he 
charmed  and  captivated  hundreds,  I  might  be  justified  in  saying  thousands 
of  his  townsmen  ?  It  may  be  replied,  by  the  subject-matter  of  his  dis- 
courses. The  answer,  I  believe,  to  be  a  correct  one.  At  a  time  when 
"  Extract  of  Blair,"  to  use  the  "  Old  Stager*s  "  phrase,*  was  regarded  by 
too  many  of  the  Established  Cleigy  both  in  and  out  of  Liverpool,  (and  by 
too  many  Dissenting  Ministers  likewise,)  as  a  panacea  for  eveiy  moral  and 


*  **  Nodiing  was  heard  from  oar  own  palpits  but  wfaat  might  hare  pasted  moater  at 
Athens,  or  been  preaehed  without  offence  In  the  mosque  of  Constantinople.  In  fael, 
<  Extract  of  Blair'  was  the  dose  administered,  Sauday  after  Sunday,  by  drowsy  preaeheia 
to  drowsy  congregations.  If  it  did  no  harm,  it  did  no  good." — Liverpool^  a  few  yeon 
nnce,  p.  109.  As  regards  BlairUm,  see  ftirther  what  is  said  by  this  dever  writer,  whtn 
speaking  of  one  of  our  beneficed  elergymen,  of  a  former  day,  at  page  116. 
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Bpiritoal  malady,  and  copiously  administered  by  them  to  their  hearers  accord' 
ingly,*  Mr.  Banister  took  a  different  course.  Abng  with  the  Hot.  W.  Wise, 
then  incumbent  of  St.  James*,  f  he  put  to  the  test  the  efficacy  of  another 
mode  of  treatment  He  proclaimed  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  sole  grounds  of  hope  towards  Qod  to  guilty'man ;  and  followed 
up  the  proclamation  by  appeals  to  the  conscience  founded  on  these  roToaled 
and  heayenly  yerities.  One  effect  of  this,  in  Mr.  Banister*s  case,  was  to 
elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  the  most  popular  Church  Clergyman  of  his  day. 
Combined  with  the  attractions  of  the  doctrine  which  he  preached,  there  was, 
I  hare  been  told — and  this  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  lus  career — ^some- 
thing peculiarly  solemn,  earnest,  and  impressive  in  his  manner.  Not 
affectedly  so,  for  he  was  the  embodiment  of  simplicity  itself.  Still,  when 
speaking,  he  made  himself  to  be  felt  The  way  in  which  he  read  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  was  easy,  familiar,  and  even  conversational,  but  it  told 
upon  his  fellow  worshippers.  Having  thus  beforehand  suitably  impressed 
and  prepared  their  minds,  he  delivered  to  them  a  plain,  forcible  and  scrip- 
tural sermon.  Need  we,  when  made  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  feel 
astonished  at  his  success  ?  Mr.  Walter,  who  knew  Mr.  Banister  well,  and  to 
whom  I  have  been  indebted  for  much  information  concerning  him,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  inform  me,  that  a  reason  far  more  creditable  to  that  gen- 
tleman, than  the  one  commonly  assigned — ^namely,  his  faithfulness  and 
fearless  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  conscience  of  his  intended  patron — cost 
him  the  living  of  Christ  Church.    Let  this  be  recorded  to  his  honour. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Banisters  death  in  1829,  All  Saints  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Heniy  Tudsbury  Turner,  a  truly  excellent  man,  then 
having  deacons*  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  gentleman  has  since 
been  admitted  to  full  orders  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
is  now  settled  at  Bardsley,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  What  followed  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's temporary  occupation  of  All  Saints  is  so  singular,  and  brings  on  the 
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•  I  AAunot  eoneeive  aoything  better,  or  mort  bappflj  expressed,  than  the  estimate  of 
Blaii^s  (Hugh)  Sermons,"  giren  by  the  '*  Old  Stager,"  at  page  109,  of  his  volomet 
almost  immediately  alter  the  passage  just  quoted. 

f  One  of  the  few  mistakes,  (as%r  as  known  to  me,)  committed  by  the  **  Old  Stager,* 
is  when  he  says,  at  the  commencement  of  chapter  xiz. :  **  None  of  the  ETangelieal  clergy 
had  then,"  40  or  00  years  since,  '*  appeared  in  this  district,  to  stimulate  the  paee  of  the 
old-fkahioned  jog-trot  High  CharchTen."  He  happens  to  haye  forgotten  that  first  Mr. 
Wise,  at  St  James',  end  then,  when  his  star  began  to  pale  in  the  ascendant,  Mr.  Ban- 
iatttr,  had,  as  **  the  salt  of  the  EsUblished  Church  here,  kept  it  from  a  stote  of  absolute 
pntrefaetion.  They  were  not  eertainly  fiery  lealots ;  but  they  were  ealm,  eonseiantioufy 
dteided,  eflleient  men. 
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tapis  a  pemtm  of  such  notoiiety,  tliflt  we  mij  well  be  indulged  in  some 
copioiisness  of  detaO. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  there  appeared  in  lireipool,  the  Ber. 
George  Montgomeij  West"^  This  indiTidnal,  a  natiTe  of  Iidand«  and  for 
some  time  labouring  as  a  local  preacher  among  the  Wealeyan  MethodistB 
there,  had  visted  the  United  States  of  America,  and  been  hioagfat  into  con- 
tact with  the  Bight  Her.  Philander  Chase,  then  Bishop  of  Ohio,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  American  Episcopal  ChurclL  By  this  Bishop,  who  had 
been  strock  with  his  eloquence  and  other  ministerial  gifts,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  specially  recommended  by  Lord  Eenyon,  and  other  infloential 
personages  in  England,  first  deacons'  and  then  priests'  ordera  were  conferred 
on  Mr.  West,  in  1827.  f  To  the  former  orders,  he  was  admitted  mb  dio, 
or,  to  use  the  bishop's  phraseology  in  his  official  letters,  "beneath  the 
spreading  trees  of  Marriott  Park,  in  view  of  Eenyon  College,  on  the  banks 
of  Vernon  River,  near  Gambier,  Enox  County,  State  of  Ohio,  North 
America."  Fortified  with  the  Bishop's  credentials,  as  weU  as  with  commis- 
sions on  the  part  of  that  prelate,  to  act  as  his  chaplain,  and  to  raise  funds 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  Kenyon  College,  Mr.  West  returned  to  this  country. 

The  American  Bishops  deriving  their  authority,  partly  from  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  prelates  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  in 
17834  but  principally  from  parties  consecrated  in  this  country  by  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  powers  specially  granted  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1787,  the  validity  of  Mr.  West's  ordination 
was  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  recognised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  § 

*  A.M.  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. — The  following  copj  of  the  diploma  issaed 
by  this  infimt  Academical  insdtation  of  our  Transatlantic  fiiends,  may  not  be  onaocepta- 
ble  or  uninteresting  to  some  members  of  the  Society : — "  Praeses  et  Professores  CoUegii 
In  Bepublica,  Ohio,  omnibus  literamm  stndiosis:  Salutem  in  Domino  sempitemam. 
Vobis  notnm  sit,  quod  Dominum  Geoboium  Mostgombbt  West,  titulo,  gradaque 
Artinm  Uberalium  Magistii  adomavimus  et  condecoiavimus,  et  ei  fimenda  contolimus 
omnia  et  singula  privilegia,  honores  atque  dignitates  quas  ubiqne  gentium  ad  eundem 
gradum  pertinent.  Ciyus  sigillum  et  autographnm  prassidis  in  testimonium  sint.  Datum 
ex  aedibus  academicis,"  (query,  was  any  permanent  building  then  in  existence  ?)  **die 
undevigesimo  Junii,.anno  salutis  millesimo  octingentesimo,  vigesimo  septimo. 

Philaedsb  Cbasb."  L.S. 

f  On  the  10th  and  17th  days  of  June,  1827,  respectively. 

I  See  Bishop  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen's  History  of  the  Scottish  Episoopsliana. 

I  Notwithstanding,  by  the  way,  some  great  and  very  serious  changes  made  in  the 
language  of  the  liturgy,  as  used  in  the  United  States.  Changes,  I  mean  beyond  those 
which  were  absolutely  required  by  the  republican  nature  of  the  Ameriean  Institiitioiis. 
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Admission  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  to  public  favour ;  and  of  no  preacher 
in  this  locality  at  the  time  could  it  be  alleged  with  truth,  that  he  was 
more  decidedly  popular.  Liverpool  was  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  his 
ministerial  labours.  From  1827  till  1830  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
addressing  audiences  of  our  townspeople.  St.  Mark*s,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
other  churches  have  often  resounded  with  his  powerful  appeals  and  inspirit- 
ing harangues.  The  best  proof  of  the  influence  acquired  by  him  is»  that 
the  Liverpool  contributions  made,  under  the  sanction  of  the  diocesan  and 
clergy,*  towards  the  promotion  of  the  ostensible  object  for  which  he  had 
come  to  Europe,  were  numerous  and  liberal.  Not  to  Liverpool,  or  its 
neighbourhood,  however,  were  his  exertions  confined.  The  cause  of  Bishop 
Chase,  and  Mr.  West  as  his  agent,  having  been  espoused  by  the  two  Eng- 
lish, and  the  (then)  four  Irish  Archbishops,  and  a  most  imposing  array  of 
their  respective  suffragans,  (besides  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry),  the 
pulpits  of  many  churches  were  thrown  open  to  Mr.  West — ^those  of  several 
Irish  cathedrals  among  the  rest ;  and  copious  streams  from  that  never-fail- 
ing source,  British  bounty,  continued  to  flow  into  the  American  Episcopal 
exchequer.  At  last,  beariug  with  him  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  and  com- 
mended in  the  strongest  terms,  for  his  efforts  in  the  good  cause,  Mr.  West 
went  back  to  the  United  States  in  1830. 


*  Mr.  West  addnces  the  following  documents  in  proof  of  this : — 1.  A  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Blomfield,  (now  Bishop  of  London), 
the  closing  sentence  of  which  is  "  Sincerely  wishing  that  yon  may  be  successful  to  the 
extent  of  your  wants,  and  commending  you  to  the  protection  of  Him  in  whose  service 
we  are  engaged,  I  remain,  Rey.  Sir,  your  fidthAil  Mend  and  servant,  G.  J.  Ghbstib." 
2.  A  recommendation  of  several  Liverpool  Clergymen.  "  In  consideration  of  this  excel- 
lent work,  and  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recommendation  of  our  bishop,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  West,  desire  to  add  our  names 
and  testimony  of  approbation  to  his  important  mission.  And  we  sincerely  pray,  that, 
through  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labours,  the  great  and  laudable  object  of  them  may 
speedily  meet  a  full  accomplishment, — 

'<  Richard  Blacow,  A.M.,  W.  Goddard,  A.M., 

T.  S.  Bowstead,  A.M.,  J.  Jones,  A.M., 

Jon.  Brooks,  A.M.,  William  Rawson,  A.M., 

B.  P.  Buddicom,  A.M.,FA.S.,    William  Scoresby, 
Augustus  Campbell,  AM.,  C.  L.  Swainson,  A.M., 
Ambrose  Dawson,  B.D.,  T.  Tattershall,  A.M., 

C.  T.  Qladwin,  LL.B.,  H.  T.  Turner." 

The  succeeding  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Sumner,  (1820,)  now,  1852,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  also,  it  appears,  friendly  to  the  cause  advocated  by  Mr.  West  to  whioh 
he  presented  a  donation  oi  £10;  signifying  at  the  same  time,  how  much  it  would  gratify 
him  to  find  that  the  clergy  of  his  dioeese  were  fitvourable  to  the  measqn,  and  nidf  to 
promote  its  beneficial  purpose  among  their  respscttve  eongiegations. 
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"What  happened  on  Mr.  West's  arrital  maj  be  cozsorily  tooched  on. 
Bishop  Chase's  reception  of  his  deputy  was  not  ezactl  j  the  pleasantest  in 
the  world.  A  qoanel  between  the  two  gentlemen  ensued.  The  Bishop, 
in  a  report  or  address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Annnal  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  of  Ohio,  assembled  at  Gambier,  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  8,  1830,  made  allegations,  or,  at  all  events  broad  in* 
sinnations  nn£Givoantble  to  Mr.  West's  integrity.  That  gentleman  defended 
himself  in  a  long  and  clever  pamphlet,  of  64  pp.,  published  at  New  York, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  just  named.*  A  copy  of  this  work,  which 
contains  a  copious  Appendix,  is  now  in  my  possession.  Upon  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  between  Bishop  Chase  and  Mr.  West,  I  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  an  opinion. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Turner  and  the  church  of  AU  Saints. 

Thb  gentleman  having  taken  the  church  on  lease  shortly  after  Mr. 
Banister  s  death  in  1829,  and  being  himself  only  in  deacons'  orders,  wished 
to  combine  with  his  own,  the  services  of  some  one  capable  of  discharging 
the  priestly  functions.  Mr.  West's  popularity  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Nay,  he  had  for  some 
time  ranked  himself  among  that  preacher's  wannest  admirers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  procure  Mr.  West's  aid  and  co-operation  at  AU  Saints, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  indispensable  to  his  own  success.  Whether  or  not  con- 
versation on  the  subject  had  taken  place  before  that  gentleman's  return  to 
America,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But,  at  all  events,  an  invitation  to  him  to  be- 
come joint-pastor  was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic.  He  acceded  to  the 
request  About  the  beginning  of  1831,  we  find  him  again  in  Liveixx>ol; 
and  thenceforward,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  congregation  of  All  Saints 
was  edified  by  the  united  ministrations  of  Mr.  Turner  and  himself. 

Singularly  enough,  Mr.  West  came  back  to  England,  not  only  as  victo- 
rious in  the  controversy  which  he  had  maintained  with  the  American  pre- 
late, but  likewise  claiming  the  statm  and  privileges  of  a  bishop  for  himself. 
Not  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
or,  rather  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal  Church. 

*  Its  title  is,  "  Reply  to  certain  statements  set  forth  by  Bishop  Chase,  and  contained 
in  his  Beport  or  Address  delivered  before  the  Annoal  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Choroh  in  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  September  8, 1830;  and  afterwards  by  him  pub- 
liihed  in  the  Oa$nhier  Obterver,  of  September  10, 1880.  By  George  Montgomery  West 
With  an  Appendix.  New  York:  Printed  by  William  A.  Meroein,  No.  240,  Pearl  Straet, 
1880." 
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HiB  right  to  this  dignity  he  was  not  slow  in  asserting  and  vindicating.  As 
to  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his  claim,  these  wiU  he  found  stated  and 
urged  in  his  "  Reply  to  Bishop  Chases  statements,"  pp.  26,  29,  84,  and  38; 
and  in  the  "Frimitiye  Episcopal  Church  Magazine,**  three  numhers  of 
which  appeared  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1832.  f 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  hy  the  minister,  church  wardens,  and 
▼estry  of  All  Saints'  Church  shew,  that  Mr.  West's  claim  to  the  possession 
of  Episcopal  rank  was  easily  and  readily  admitted  by  them :— "  At  a  con- 
yention,  or  vestry  meeting  held  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Grosvenor  Street, 
Liverpool,  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  one,  after  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  guidance  and 
blessing,  it  was  ttnanimously  resolved  : — 

"  First,  that  having  read,  and  maturely  considered  the  several  documents 
and  other  evidences  of  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  George  Montgomeiy 
West,  Master  of  Arts,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
Bcriptural  validity  of  said  consecration ;  and  although  the  temporality  of 
any  regular  diocese  is  not  necessarily  implied,  yet  we  firmly  believe,  that 
the  diocese  of  Ohio  was  intended  by  the  Bishop  as  a  consequence  of  the 
consecration. 

"Second,  that  being  sound  churchmen,  our  congregation  being  large, 
respectable,  and  increasing,  although  the  church  has  never  been  consecra- 
ted, and  is  not  under  any  Episcopal  authority,  and  being  fully  satisfied  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  Right  Rev.  George  Montgomery  West  for  the 
episcopal  office,  we  now  unanimously  resolve  to  communicate  these  our 
eonadentious  views  to  him,  accompanied  by  our  respectful  and  urgent  requests 
both  on  our  own  behalf,  and  that  of  the  congregation  generally^  that  he, 
will  from  henceforth  preside  over  the  church  and  congr^tion,  and  that 
should  he  consent,  we  wOl,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  support  the  dignity 
of  his  office, 

"  (Signed),        "  H.  T.  Turneb,  Minister, 

••  William  Beokbtt,  )  ^      ,  ^^ 

.,  T\  Ti  \  Church  Wardens, 

"  Daniel  Foyah,       j 


•  4 


To  the  Bight  Reverend 

*'  Geoboe  Momtgohbrt  West. 


f  Pablished  by  J.  Pannell,  24,  Byrom  Street,  liTerpool.   A  well  ezecated  engraving  of 
Mr.  West  is  prefixed  to  the  April  Number. 
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Persons  desirous  to  read  the  letter  which .  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  West 
along  with  these  resolutions,  his  reply,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  passed  in 
consequence,  will  find  the  whole  in  the  '*  Primitive  Episcopal  Church 
Magazine"  for  April,  1833,  pp.  56—68. 

On  this  footing,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  West  acted  as  joint-pastors  of  All 
Saints  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1831,  and  for  a  portion  of  1832  : 
Mr.  West,  in  the  meantime  delivering  lectures  in  favour  of  the  Primitive 
Episcopal  Church,  in  vindication  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  hishop,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  certain  alterations  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  His  popularity  was  then  at  its  height.  Among  the  working  classes, 
it  may  he  described  as  having  been  almost  unbounded.  He  could  boast  also, 
of  an  augmentation  of  adherents  of  a  superior  grade.  During  the  cur- 
rency of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  spoaking,  a  most  respectable  Jew- 
ish gentleman,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  who  was  offi- 
ciating as  minister  of  a  Hebrew  Church  of  Christian  Israelites,  assembHng 
for  pubUc  worship  in  Sir  Thomas*  Buildings,  placed  himself  and  his  church 
under  Mr.  West's  episcopal  care  and  jurisdiction. 

In  January  1832,  was  printed,  by  Mr.  PanneU,  I  beheve,  the  altered 
form  of  Common  Prayer,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  "  Primitive  Episcopal 
Church."'!'  This,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  back  to  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  Octagon,  or  St.  Catherine's  Church,  was  ihs  second  improted 
liturgy  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  Liverpool. 

Early  in  1832,  occurred  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  and 
the  admission  to  deacons*  and  priests'  orders,  of  several  individuals,  by 
Mr.  West  and  another  person  claiming  the  rank  and  authority  of  a 
bishop,  the  following  account  of  which  I  extract  from  the  Liverpool 
Mercury,  of  February  24th  : — "  Pbimttiye  Episcopal  CHnBGH.*-On 
Wednesday  se'nnight,"  (Februaiy  15th),  **  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Grosvenor  Street,  was  consecrated  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Mathews,  D.D., 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev. 
George  Montgomery  West,  who  is  also  a  bishop  of  this  church,  read 
the  morning  service,  after  which  he  robed  himself  in  the  full  costume 
of  lus  office,  and,  together  with  Bishop  Mathews,  read  the  consecration 
service  at  the  altar.    After  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Colossians  i,  19, 

*  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other 
riles  and  oeremoniBs  of  the  church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Primitiye  Episcopal 
Church.    Bevised  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Bedemption,  1881,  Ao,  &o. 
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Bishop  Matthews  ordained  a  uamber  of  individuals  who  were  ci^ndidfttes 
for  holy  orders,  and  they  were  then  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacons.  The 
Primitive  Episcopalians  reject  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  and  have  compiled 
a  code  of  doctrines  in  their  stead.  A  prayer  book  for  the  use  of  the  body 
is  now  in  the  press.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  the  mother  church  in 
this  country ;  but  the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  Christian  Israelites,  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  Sir  Thomas*  Buildings,  have  joined  the  new  connexion, 
and  their  place  of  worship  was  consecrated  on  Friday,  the  17th  instant,  by 
Bishops  Mathews  and  West." — What  I  have  to  say  farther  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  consecrations  and  ordinations  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 
St.  Clement's  Church,  (Salem  Chapel),  Russell  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Warren  Street,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  West,  on  Friday,  the  30th  of 
March ;  and,  likewise,  an  edifice  in  Preston,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  April. 
On  the  former  occasion,  the  Bishop  admitted  a  gentleman  to  deacons* 
orders — ^making  altogether  seven  who  had  received  ordination  as  deacons  or 
priests,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  (?)  Mathews  and  himself. 

Harmony  between  Messrs.  Turner  and  West  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  long  continuance  after  the  consecration  of  All  Saints.  Mr.  Turner, 
who  was  and  has  always  approved  himself  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  respectability  of  character,  deemed  himself  compelled,  on  the 
27th  March,'*'  to  intimate  to  Mr.  West,  the  discontinuance  of  their  joint- 
ministerial  connexion ;  informing  him  also  that  from  that  time,  he  should 
take  the  duties  of  All  Saints  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders.  Following 
up  this  step,  Mr.  Turner,  instead  of  Mr.  West,  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  Wednesday  the  28th,  made  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  scene  to  which  this  gave  rise,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
perhaps  ever  witnessed  in  a  place  of  worship,  members  of  the  society,  who 
are  curious  to  know  particulars,  must  be  referred  to  the  other  newspapers 
of  the  time,t  if  not  satisfied  with  an  extract  from  the  columns  of  the 
Liverpool  Mercury^  of  Friday,  the  30th  March,  1832,  which  I  have  given 
in  the  note  below.  \ 

•183i. 

•f  See  the  Liverpool  Journal^  of  March  Slst,  the  Albion,  of  April  2nd,  and  the  CourieTf 
of  April  4ih.  Diflcassions  haying  arisen  on  the  enhject,  enquirers  may  consult  the 
**  Mercury^  of  April  6th,  20th,  and  27th,  and  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  first  re- 
ferred to. 

\  After  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  matter,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  fhe  editor 
thus  proceeds  :'•**  The  iCbv.  Mr.  Turner,  as  we  are  informed,  after  repeatedly  remonstrate 
ing  with  his  colleague,  against  the  alterations  proposed  by  him  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  also  against  the  doctrines  occasionally  advanced  by  him  in  his  sermons,  in- 
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Mr.  West*8  stay  in  Liverpool  after  his  rapture  with  Mr.  Turner  extended 
to  several  months.  Haviog  been  rallied  rDond  by  the  great  migori^  of 
the  congregation,  and  supported  at  first  by  six  of  the  gentlemen  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  orders,  matters  for  a  while  appeared  to  go  on  prosperously. 
A  piece  of  ground  in  Soho  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  Queen  Anne  Street,  on 
which  was  to  be  erected  a  church  destined  for  Mr.  West,  was  bargained  for; 
and  reports  were  industriously  circulated  that  money  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  pounds  had  been  instantly  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
and  the  completion  of  the  building.  *  Every  thing  seeming  to  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  undertaking,  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  intended  edifice  was  laid  by  Mr.  West  himself  with  episcopal  pomp, 
and  suitable  religious  lites  on  Easter  Monday,  April  28rd,  1832,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  whom  even  a  continued  and  drenching 
rain  could  not  deter  from  remaining  to  witness  the  whole  of  the  imposing 
ceremonial.  Until  their  church  could  be  finished,  the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street, 
in  its  present  altered  state,f  was  selected  by  the  members  of  the  society,  to  be 
their  place  of  meeting  for  public  worship.  But,  alas !  the  shew  of  prospe- 
rity was  not  of  long  duration.  Subscriptions  to  the  required  amount,  indeed 
to  any  available  amount,  were  not  forthcoming.  And,  as  "  the  course  of** 
party  attachment,  whether  religious  or  political,  like  that  **  of  true  love,** 
seldom  or  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  "runs  smooth,**  unpleasant  feelings, 
ending  in  disputes  sprang  up  between  Mr.  West  and  his  friends.    Acrimo- 

formed  bim  at  last  that  bis  seirices  would  in  ftitnre  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  he 
would  not  be  pennitted  to  preach  again.  On  Wednesday  last,  when  the  church  was  as 
usual  crowded  to  overflowing  in  expectation  of  the  BeT.  Mr.  West's  customary  lecture, 
the  BeT.  Mr.  Turner  took  possession  of  the  pulpit,  and  prevented  his  reverend  coUeagns 
from  occupying  it.  The  scene  which  ensued,  we  are  told,  baffles  aU  description,  and  ap- 
proached very  much  in  tumult  and  disorder,  to  what  is  said  of  the  recent  exhibitions  at 
Mr.  Irving's  chapel  in  London,  the  head-quarters  of  the  unknown  tongues.  The 
*<  tongues'*  of  men  and  women  were  immediately  put  into  requisition,  and  amidst  the 
shouting  of  the  one,  and  the  crying  and  screaming  of  the  other,  the  partisans  of  the 
ijeeted  minister,  who  formed  tu  ihe  laigest  part  of  the  congregation,  proceeded  to  paek 
up  their  cushions,  prayer  books,  bibles,  &e.,  &e,  and  took  their  departure ;  some  of  them 
telling  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  mig^t  preach  to  the  walls  if  he  pleased,  in 
they  would  follow  Mr.  West  wherever  he  went.  The  uproar  was  so  great,  that  it  could 
be  distinctly  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  church ;  and  persons  passing  in  the  streets 
went  in  to  see  what  could  be  the  oooasioin  of  so  unbecoming  a  tumult  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship." In  the  No.  of  April  6th,  an  article  in  the  Mercury  mentions,  that  **  tfie  noise  and 
oonftuion  outside  of  the  church  did  not  finally  subside  until  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night**  By  some  of  Mr.  West's  friends,  the  accuracy  of  the  Mereury'a  account  was  called 
in  question. 

*  It  was  given  out  that  the  church  when  completed,  would  accommodate  above  2,600 
hearers. 

f  When  the  pi^er  was  submitted  to  the  Sooie^,  this  was  the  case ;  bat  now  the  build- 
ing  no  longer  exists. 
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nious  language  was  uttered  from  the  pulpit.  The  hreach  continued  widen- 
ing. And  in  this  case  the  ira  amantium  did  not  issue  in  the  redinUgraXio 
arnoris.  On  the  contrary,  a  final  and  irreconcilable  quarrel  was  the  re- 
sult.    The  body  was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  West  quitted  the  town.* 

From  Liverpool,  Mr.  West  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  where  at  first  he 
met  with  a  very  gratifying  reception.  In  that  hee-hive  of  industry,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue.  Having  raised  an  action  for  defamation  of 
character,  in  which  he  was  successful,  he  agaui  left  England,  and  set  foot  on 
the  shores  of  America,  in  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  site  of  the  intended  chapel  in  Soho  Street  was  sold  to 
the  Baptists,  who  erected  on  it  a  small  but  neat  edifice,  of  which  Mr.  Moses 
Fisher,  an  excellent  man  who  had  been  for  several  years  pastor  of  Byrom 
Street  Chapel,  which  he  left  in  1824,  and  who  had  subsequently  officiated 
to  congregations  in  Oil  and  Cockspur  Streets,  became,  about  1835,  first 
minister.    To  him,  after  his  death,  in  1840,  succeeded  Mr.  Lancaster. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  to  mention,  that  in  the  printed  document  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  a  preceding  note,  the  managers,  so  far  from 
having  '*  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  pastor  s  labours,"  en- 
deavour to  shew  a  deficit  in  the  funds,  and  themselves  to  be  losers,  or  at 
all  events  to  be  lying  imder  obligations  to  the  amount  of  £111  48.  4^d. 

As  regards  Mr.  West's  subsequent  history,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  1834,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there,  and  was  for  some  years  an  exceedingly  popular  minister  in 
connexion  with  that  body,  first,  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  in  Long 
Island,  New  York.  Certain  proceedings  before  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn, 
having  issued  in  the  severance  of  his  union  vrith  the  Presbyterians, 
about  the  year  1843,  he,  some  time  afterwards,  made  his  appearance  again 
in  Liverpool,  as  the  Rev.  George  Montgomery  West,  D.D.,  and  for  several 
Sundays  preached  in  the  Portico,  Newington  Bridge.  +  This  happened 
about  1^44  or  1845.  Having  failed  in  obtaining  the  support  of  old  friends, 
he  went  to  Bristol,  where,  for  a  while,  his  talents  attracted  notice,  and  his 

*  From  a  printed  document  now  lying  before  me,  being  an  account  of  the  receipts  and 
ezpendilnre  at  the  Music  Hall,  during  the  period  of  the  society's  assembling  there,  I  per- 
ceive that  the  connexion  between  Mr.  West  and  it  terminated  in  February,  1833.  The 
amouiu  received  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  trifling,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  and  apparent  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  West's  followers. 

f  The  Orangemen  of  Liverpool  were  invited  by  placards  bearing  his  name,  to  counten- 
ance his  preaching,  and  enrol  themselves  under  his  banner. 

m: 
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popularity  was  considerable.  About  1847,  having  been  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees^  minister  of  St.  Pauls  Episcopal  Chapel,  Garrob- 
bers'  Close,  Edinbuigh,  he  preached  in  it  for  soTeral  months  with  great  ap- 
ceptance,  he  and  his  friends  holding  it,  during  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  le- 
fusd  of  Bishop  Terrott,  formally  to  recognise  and  admit  him  as  incumbent 
On  quitting  Edinbuigh,  Mr.  West  went  to  America,  where,  I  believe,  he 
now  is. 

With  Mr.  West*s  superior  abilities,  and  effective  pulpit  oiatoiy,  what 
nlight  he  not  have  been  and  done  ?  A  very  graphic  account  of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  public  mimstrations,  after  the  dose  of  his  pastoiship  at 
All  Saints*,  will  be  found  in  the  "Comet,** — a  shortrlived  but  clever  hebdome- 
dal,  conducted  by  M.  J.  Falvey, — of  the  4th  August,  1832. 

Turning  from  the  eccentric  and  somewhat  painful  career  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  we  may  notice,  that  his  expulsion  from  All  Saints*  in  March, 
1832,  was  at  no  distant  period  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  his  charge, 
on  the  part  of  his  amiable  and  excellent  colleague.  Left  with  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  congregation,  Mr.  Turner  found  it  impossible  to  get  on. 
For  a  while,  he  retired  into  private  life.  Shortly  after  his  leaving  All 
Saints',  it  was  regularly  licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church,  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Chester.  Under  his 
authority,  it  was  re-opened,  November  27th,  1833. 

Two  clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  subsequently  to  this,  officiated  in 
the  building  in  succession,  namely,  the  Rev.  John  Lyons,  from  the  end  of 
1833  till  about  1838;  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  M*Conkey,  MA.,  &om  that 
period,  until  1846  or  1847. 

Circumstances  having  rendered  the  sale  of  the  Church  necessary,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  five  or  six  years  ago.  By  them 
it  has  been  named  St.  Joseph*s.  The  burial-ground,  a  large  portion  of 
which  belongs  to  Protestants,  is  still  of  course  open  to  interments  bj  them, 
on  giving  a  specified  notice. 

In  lieu  of  the  Church  thus  abandoned  by  the  Protestant  communion,  a 
new  All  Saints*,  connected  with  the  Establishment,  has  been  erected  in 
Great  Nelson  Street,  towards  the  north  end  of  the  town,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Heniy  Marlen  is  incumbent 

10.— S/.  Stephen's, 
Walking  along  Byrom  Street,  from  Scotland  Road,  just  before  reaching 
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the  junction  of  the  former  street  with  Shaw*s  Brow,  Whitechapel,  and  Dale 
Street,  we  observe  on  our  left  hand,  an  old-fashioned,  quaint,  and  small,  but 
rather  neaMooking  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  a  belfry.  This  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen's.* 

Originally  erected  by  the  Baptists,  and  opened  for  public  worship  by  that 
respectable  sect  of  Christians,  in  1722,f  this  was  long  the  sole  Baptist 
meeting-house  in  Liverpool.  Hill-Cli£fe  Chapel,  near  Warrington,  was  the 
place  where  the  Baptists  first  assembled  for  devotional  purposes  in  this  part 
of  the  oountiy.  Their  first  public  meetings,  in  connexion  with  this  town, 
were  held  at  Low  Hill,  Everton,  in  1700.  J  For  the  space  of  14  years, 
they  licensed  and  worshipped  in  a  house  situated  near  the  present  Necro- 
polis. Afterwards  a  small  chapel  was  built  by  them,  close  to  the  burial 
ground  still  existing  in  Everton  Bead.  §  Mr.  Peter  Davenport  seems  to 
have  become  their  first  regular  pastor  in  17]4.||  From  the  period  of  the 
removal  of  the  congregation  to  Byrom  Street,ir  until  179Q,  what  is  now  St. 
Stephen's  Church  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  Baptist  body.**  In 
1773,  they  somewhat  enlarged  the  building,ft  and  in  1789||  they  abandoned 
it,  on  occasion  of  their  taking  possession  of  the  larger  and  more  commodious 
structure,  then  just  erected  a  little  further  to  the  north,  at  the  bottom  of 
Gerard  Street.  The  deserted  chapel  was  disposed  of  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  1 792.  It  was,  on  its  being  acquired  by  the  Establishment, 
that  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  St.  Stephen's.  It  has  been 
consecrated. 

*  An  eDgnying  of  the  Ghnrch  may  be  seen  in  Heidman's  "  Pictorial  Belies." 

f  <*  Annals,"  Lacey's  "  Pictorial  liverpool,"  1844,  p.  262,  &c.,  &c.  By  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
the  MS.  volume  belonging  to  the  Renshaw  Street  Chapel  Library,  so  often  already  referred 
to,  Byrom  Street  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  opened  in  1729.    See  MS.  page  1,  note. 

I  At  the  honse  of  Dr.  Daniel  Fabins. 

§  This  bnrial-gronnd  serves  to  indicate  the  sites  of  Dr.  Fabius'  property,  and  of  the 
Chapel  mentioned  in  the  text. 

II  For  many  of  the  preceding  facts  I  have  been  indebted  partly  to  the  note,  p.  1,  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  MS.  volnme,  partly  to  **Lacey"  (that  is.  Underbill,)  and  partly  to  Mr. 
Bobert  HaU,  now  of  New  York. 

5r  1722  as  generally  stated. 

**  The  Ministers  who  succeeded  Mr.  Davenport  were  Mr.  John  Sedgefield,  1718,  or 
1719 ;  Mr.  John  Johnson ;  Mr.  John  Oulton,  fiom  Leominster,  1748 ;  Mr.  Samuel  Hall, 
176*') ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Medley,  1772.  Mr.  Taylor's  MS.  volume  represents  Mr.  John 
Turner  to  have  been  Mr.  Davenport's  successor. 

f  f  See  page  94  of  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Samuel  Medley,  written  by  his  Son,  and  prefixed 
to  his  two  Sermons.    1800. 

H  So  says  Mr.  Medley,  in  the  Memoir  just  referred  to,  page  91.  So  also  says  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  MS.  volume,  note,  p.  I.    Other  authorities  specify  1787. 
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I  should  not  consider  myself  justified  in  passing  over,  without  some  sli^t 
notice,  two  men,  of  more  than  ordioarj  talents  and  eminence,  whoqp  public 
services  the  Baptists  enjoyed,  during  their  occupation  of  the  edifice  of  which 
we  are  now  treating.  Besides  the  local  notoriety  which  both  of  them 
acquired,  they  were  both  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed,  by  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  John  Johnson.     This  gentleman  was  Pastor 
of  the  Congregation  assembling  in  Byrom  Street  Chapel  for  about  twenty 
years,  closing  his  ministry  there  in  1747  or  1748.     He  left  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine  which  he  had  adopted,  and  was  zealously 
promulgating, — deemed  by  some  to  be  Sabellian,  and  certainly  inconsistent 
with  systematic  Calvinism — ^having  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  church  over  which  he  presided.     He  and  his  ad- 
herents, by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  and  who  continued  tenderly  attached 
to  him  to  the  last,  removed  to  the  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  Stanley  Street, 
and  comer  of  Matthew  Street, — still  standing,  but  now  or  lately  used  as  an 
old  funiiture  warehouse — ^where  he  preached  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  tcjok  place  at  the  advanced  age  of  about  90,  in  1791.*     Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  vigorous  and  originally -minded  man.    One  of  bis  great  characteristics 
was  singular  acuteness  of  intellect.    A  staunch  supporter  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Brunswick,  and  Be  volution  principles,  was  he — evinced,  among  other  ways, 
by  his  having  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Liverpool  Regiment, 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745.     He  was 
founder  of  the  sect  commonly  denominated  Johnsonian  Baptists,   who, 
besides  the  society  here,  had  affiliated  congregations  at  Wisbeach  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  elsewhere.     A  very  good  abstract  of  the  views  entertained 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  followers  is  given  in  Kurd's  Histoiy  of  various 
religious  denominations.      See,   also,   the  Bihliotheca  Britannica.     Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  rather  voluminous  writer.     Many  years  ago,  I  remember 
perusing  two  octavo  volumes  of  his  discourses — one  or  two  volumes  of  his, 
containing  minute  and  laboured  explanations  of  his  peculiar  sentiments — 
and  a  volume  or  two  of  bis  printed  correspondence. 

The  other  Baptist  minister  of  Byrom  Street  Chapel,  (St.  Stephen's,)  to 
whom  1  have  alluded,  is  the  well-known,  and  once  eminently  and  deservedly 
popular  Samuel  Medley.     No  small  degree  of  information  concerning  this 

«  Uis  friends  left  the  Matthew  Street  Chapel,  to  take  possession  of  a  place  of  worship 
erected  by  them  in  Comas  Street,  about  160«3. 
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gentleman,  I  have  gleaned  from  parties  who  were  alive  when  I  came  to 
Liverpool,  (182B,)  and  who  had  been  his  stated  or  occasional  hearers ;  and  for 
more  minute  and  authentic  details,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  Memoir  of 
him,  which,  after  his  death,  was  published  by  his  son.*  All  that  I  have 
heard  and  read  tends  to  establish  Mr.  Medley's  great  fame  and  success  as  a 
preacher,  f  Mr.  Medley,  junior,  after  giving  some  interesting  particulars 
concerning  his  greatrgrandfather,t  and  grandfather,§  informs  us  that  his 
£BLther,  our  present  subject,  was  bom  at  Cheshunt,  Herts,  June  23rd,  1738. 
Passing  over  the  earlier  portions  of  Mr.  Medley  s  life,  with  the  remark,  that 
at  one  time  he  held  the  rank  of  a  midshipman,  and  a  commission  as  master's 
mate  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  present,  on  board  of  the  Intrepid,  74 
guns,  at  the  hard  fought  action  off  Cape  Lagos,  18th  August,  1759,  where 
he  was  severely  woimded,  we  find  him,  after  having  quitted  the  service,  to 
have  taught  a  school  for  some  time  in  London.  At  last,  under  the  influence, 
and  by  means  of  the  persuasions  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  GifiGu-d  of  the 
British  Museum,  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  among 
the  Baptists,  in  August,  1766.  He  commenced  his  stated  labours  at  Wat- 
ford, Herts,  and  was  there  ordained,  July  13th,  1768.  To  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Byrom  Street  church  and  congregation,  Liverpool,  he  was 
invited  by  a  letter,  bearing  date,  November  11th,  1771.  Having  preached 
to  the  people,  with  great  approbation,  in  the  December  and  Januaiy  following, 
his  formal  admission  as  pastor  of  the  Church  took  plEice  on  the  15  th  day  of 
April,  1772.  His  subsequent  career  in  Liverpool  was  one  certainly  of 
almost  imbounded  popularity,  but  it  was  one  likewise  of  great  and  increasing 
labour.  In  eveiy  possible  way,  he  laid  himself  out  to  go  good.  Sailors  and 
their  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  were  very  particularly  the  objects  of 
his  regard.  The  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  he  frequently  addressed  from 
the  pulpit,  and  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  conversing  with  them  privately. 
It  is  to  him,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  refers  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i, 

*  **  Memoirs  of  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Medley,  compiled  by  his  son :  to  which  are 
annexed  two  Sermons.  London:  Johnson;  1800."  A  likeness  of  Mr.  Medley  is 
prefixed. 

f  Confirmed,  weie  additional  evidence  required,  hy  Mr.  Tayloi^s  remarks,  in  the  note 
in  his  MS.  Tolome,  page  1,  so  often  already  referred  to. 

I  One  of  the  suite, — ^private  secretary,  I  believe, — of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at  Constantinople,  from  1720  till  1736. 

§  This  gentleman  was  master  of  eight  or  nine  different  languages,  sevenil  of  which  he 
spoke  fluently.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  James  Hervcy,  author  of 
"Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  t&o.,  who  seems  frequently  to  have  cousultod  him  on 
literary  and  theological  topics. 
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pp.  208,  209,  £dn.  1804,  where  he  speaks  of  him,  as  was  but  too  much  the 
custom  with  that  able,  learned,  and  honest,  but  deeply  prejudiced  man,  in 
terms  of  extreme  and  unjustifiable  seyerity.  Notwithstanding  eveiy  drawback, 
Mr.  Medley  stood  desenredly  high,  not  only  on  intellectual,  but  on  moral  and 
religious  grounds,  in  public  estimation.  His  character  was  unblemished. 
Death  put  an  end  to  his  career  of  usefulness  and  popularity,  July  17th, 
1799,  soon  after  his  having  completed  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

Since  the  time  that  St  Stephen's  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1792,  the  services  of  a  number  of  talented  clergymen  have  been 
enjoyed  by  its  congregation.  Among  these,  I  find  recorded  the  names  of 
the  Rev.  George  Henry  Piercy,  1796 — 1805*  ;  the  Rev.  Joshua  King,  now 
Rector  of  Woodchurch,  Cheshire,  a  gentleman  of  talents,  as  well  as  of  con- 
siderable notoriety  in  this  district  of  the  countiy,  1807 ;  Rev.  William,  after- 
wards Dr.  Pulford,  1810—1813;  Rev.  John  Richard  Tedow,  M.A.,  1816; 
Rev.  Alfred  Hadfield,  M.A.,  1818—1821 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Hilton,  M.A.,  1823 
—1830;  Rev.  Jacob  Picton,  M.A.,  1833 — 1839,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Ackland,  B.A.,  the  present  incumbent  It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to 
my  colleagues,  and  the  auditory,  to  be  informed,  if  they  do  not  already 
know  the  fact,  that  in  this  church  and  district,  our  able,  accomplished, 
inde&tigable,  and  respected  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  has  for  three 
years  been  labouring  as  Mr.  Ackland's  substitute,  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  success.  The  tracts  which  he  has  published  in  relation  to  the  statistics 
of  a  neighbouring  district  of  which  he  is  incumbent,  and  also  of  St 
Stephen*s,  have  attracted  much  notice  and  will  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
industry,  accuracy,  discrimination,  enlightened  judgment,  and  ardent  and 
benevolent  desire  to  promote  the  welfiEure  of  our  large  and  flourishing,  but 
singularly  heterogeneous  mercantile  community. 

St.  Stephen's  is  of  but  limited  dimensions,  being  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing not  more  than  550  hearers. 

11. — St  John  the  Evangelist. 
This  edifice,  which  stands  dose  to  the  Medical  Institution  in  Hope 

*  **  One  of  the  best  preachers  in  these  old  times  was  the  incnmbent  of  St  Stephen's, 
Byrom  Street,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Piercy,  a  fine  fellow,  in  every  way.  He  is  still  alive  at  his 
living  of  Chaddesley,  in  Worcestershire,  to  which  he  was  presented  through  the  influence 
of  old  Queen  Charlotte.  *  *  •  Mr.  Piercy  must  have  reached  the  age  of  the  patriarchs, 
at  least." — Liverpool  a  few  yean  nnce^  p.  110.  See  also  page  lid.  By  the  way,  an 
amusing  fact  or  two  with  respect  to  the  Rev.  B.  K.  MUner,  of  St  Catherine's,  already 
spoken  of,  wiU  be  found  recorded,  page  110,  of  the  lively  work  which  we  hsre  just  q[aoted. 
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Street,  although  first  opened  for  public  worship  not  further  back  than  1630, 
and  consequentlj  ranking  among  our  more  modem  ecclesiastical  structures, 
is  not  now  in  the  possession  of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected. 

It  is  indebted  for  itp  existence  to  a  body  denominating  itself  "the 
Christian  Society,"  between  which  and  the  Frimitive  Methodists  there  are, 
as  regards  doctrine  and  practice,  many  remarkable  points  of  agreement. 
At  the  head  of  it  originally  was  the  Her.  Kobert  Aitken,  a  gentleman  who, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  Established 
Church,  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Having,  under  the 
influence  of  conscientious  motives,  temporarily  quitted  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  to  which  he  afterwards  returned,  the  formation  of  the 
"Christian  Society,**  and  the  erection  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  zeal  with  which  he  followed  out  his  new-bom  convictions,  and 
the  great  popularity  which  he  speedily  attained. 

Mr.  Aitken  in  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  doctrines,  and  advance  the 
interests  of  his  new  sect,  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bowes,  who 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  edifice  in  question,  took  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  congregation  assembling  in  it,  and  has  more  recently  been  distinguished 
by  his  discussions  with  the  Mormonites.  This  gentleman  who  is  pretty 
extensively  known,  is  now  regularly  engaged  as  a  preacher  in  Manchq^ter. 

Occasion  having  been  found  for  Mr.  Bowes*  services  and  active  exertions 
elsewhere,  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  "  Christian  Society,'*  Mr.  Aitken 
took  upon  himself,  about  the  year  1838,  statedly  to  conduct  public  worship, 
within  the  walls  of  the  chapel  in  Hope  Street 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Aitken*s  ministrations  there,  it  was  my  lot,  one 
week-day  evening,  to  hear  him  preach.  His  sermon,  and  its  effects  upon 
his  auditory,  I  shall  never  foi^et.  The  place  was  crowded  almost  to  suffo- 
cation. Having  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  Christ*s  healing  of 
Jairus*  daughter,  he  spoke  upon  it  for  the  space  of  45  or  50  minutes.  His 
language  was  pointed  and  energetic.  His  manner,  impassioned.  Occasi- 
onally, indeed,  bordering  on  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Upon  his  hearers, 
his  discourse,  which  was  carefully  composed,  but  declamatory,  told  with 
prodigious  effect.  From  about  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
reaching  his  conclusion,*  many  of  the  audience,  apparently  unable  to  control 
themselves,  were  giving  loud  vent  to  their  feelings.     "  Amen,'*  *'  Lord  hear 

*  Might  I  not  say  climax  ? 
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him/*  "  Come  Lord  Jesus,**  "  He  is  coming/'  and  similar  expressions,  I 
heard  resounding  on  every  side  of  me.  The  gestures  of  many  persons,  in 
my  immediate  vicinity,  betrayed  their  intense  agitation  and  excitement. 
When  the  preacher  had  ended,  an  invitation  to  go  down  stairs  was  given  to 
such  as  felt  inclined  to  do  so.*  I  did  not  comply.  A  friend  who  went 
down,  described  to  me  the  scene  as  extraordinary,  but  inexpressibly  painfnl. 
In  the  apartment  below,  he  saw  persons  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
in  different  postures  and  attitudes :  some  grovelling  on  their  bellies,  some 
kneeling,  and  some  standing ;  some  anxious,  some  depressed,  and  some 
joyful;  but  all  more  or  less  excited,  and  the  majority  uttering  a  great 
variety  of  exclamations.  Some  were  labouring  under  convictions  of  sin,  and 
some  had  just  obtained  deliverance.  Individuals  were  constantly  flitting 
about,  ready  to  aid  the  parties  described  in  their  religious  trials  and  exercises. 
But  enough  of  this.  Profanely  in  this  town,  and  at  the  time,  those  who 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  descended  into  the  apartmentf  in  question, 
were  said  '*  to  go  down  into  the  cellar  to  seek  for  Jesus.*'  Such  scenes, 
indeed  scenes  still  more  extraordinary  and  revolting  are  said  to  be  common 
at  **  Camp,"  and  *'  protracted  meetings  **  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  my  friend  they  were  new.  And  the  recital  of  them,  so  hx  from  provoking 
feelings  of  ridicule,  painfully  affected  me.  As  connected  with  this  localitj, 
I  have  thought  them  worth  placing  upon  record. 

Like  many  other  instances  of  overwrought  enthusiasm,  the  system  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  tended  to  wear  itself  out.  In  1841,  Hope 
Street  Chapel  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Establishment.  On  the  21st  of 
March  in  that  year,  after  having  undergone  certain  necessaij  alterations, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  it  was  temporarily  licensed 
for  Divine  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Engliind. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cargill,  B.A.,  was,  subsequently  to  this  new  state  of 
things,  its  first  minister.  To  him,  in  i84f3,  succeeded  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  MacGill,  M.A.,  nephew  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  long 
resident  in  this  town,  and  related  to  the  late  excellent  and  devoted, 
Stevenson  MacGill,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  MacGill  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  son  of  a  gentleman  who  wrote  a  veiy 
interesting  volume  of  travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Levant,  and  who,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  held  H.B.M.  Commission  as 

*  To  those  who  **  were  solicitoOB  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls." 
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Consul  at  Malta.**^  The  deceased  gentleman,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was 
one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Nicholas'  here,  during  his  connexion  with  this  church, 
and,  therefore,  only  acted  personally  as  Evening  Lecturer.  The  duties 
of  officiating  minister  were  performed,  during  part  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, hy  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown,  M.A.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  it,  hy 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  hoth  at  the  time  holding  situations  in  the  Collegiate 
Institution.  The  vacancy  created  hy  Mr.  MacGill's  removal  to  the  curacy 
of  Clapham,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Bev.  Heniy  H.  Higgins,  M.A.,  as  sole  minister. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  although  capacious  and  comfortable  as  to  the 
interior,  has  no  particular  claims  on  attention  when  looked  at  from  the  out- 
side. It  may  be  regarded  as  neat,  but  certainly  it  has  not  an  elegant 
appearance.  We  may  observe,  that  its  surplus  funds,  if  any,  are  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum. 

With  this  one,  I  close  my  detailed  notices  of  the  Liverpool  Established 
Churches  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  alterations. 

As  it  may  be  alleged,  however,  that  changes  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  eleven  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  have  thought  fit  briefly  to  advert  to 
certain  alterations  which  have  been  undergone  by  three  others. 

1. — St  Nicholas. 

What  this  Church  was  externally  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  one  of  the  plates  in  Enfield's  History  of  Liverpool,  engraven, 
as  were  the  others,  by  Mr.  George  Perry,  f  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Map  of  the  town,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  History. 

Smithers,  in  his  History,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  carries  back 
the  foimdation  of  this  Church  to  a  very  remote  period.  For  full  and 
authentic  particulars  concerning  it,  the  curious  reader  must  be  referred  to 
Moss.  J  Gore's  "Annals,"  Smithers' History,  and  all  our  Guide  Books, 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  body  of  the  Church  having  been 


*  He  18  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  John  Knox. 

•f  For  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  see  Smithers'  History  of  Liverpool ;  and  for  an 
account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  collecting  materials  for,  and  drawing  up  the  history 
which  passes  by  the  name  of  Enfield's,  see  the  Preface  to  that  work.  One  of  Mr.  Perry's 
sons,  having  the  same  name  as  his  fkther,  published  a  work  on  Conchology,  and  was 
besides  a  distinguished  architect. 

X  Lacey's  "  Pictorial  History,"  pages  252—205,  may  likewise,  in  refJNrence  to  St. 
Nicholas,  be  consulted  with  advantage.    Nor  must  Baines  be  overlooked. 
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le-built  in  1774,  and  of  the  lamentable  IO0B  of  life  which  attended  the  fiJling 
of  the  fipire  on  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  11th  Febroaiy,  1810.  The  real 
causes  of  this  catastrophe  appear  to  have  been,  the  misjudged  economy  of 
the  rate-payers  of  liTeipool,  of  a  former  generation,  in  erecting  the  spire  on 
the  base  of  the  old  and  wom-ont  tower,  between  1745  and  1750  ;  and  the 
▼ibiation  occasioned  by  continued  ringing  of  the  yeiy  hea^y  beUs,  whic^ 
were  hung  in  it  The  details  connected  with  the  building  of  the  spire,  as 
^Ten  by  Moss,  are  curious.  "  By  the  falling  of  the  spire,"  says  Lacey, 
"  one  of  the  few  fine  specimens  of  antiquity  in  this  town  was  destroyed, 
being  a  font  which  bore  a  latin  inscription.**  This  font  wiQ  be  found 
described  at  length  in  Moss*  Histoiy. 

The  present  tower  surmounted  by  a  lantern  was  erected  in  1815. 

Recently  the  Church  has  undergone  yery  considerable  alterations,  and 
we  are  justified  in  saying  improvements,  in  the  interior.  Are  we  not  in- 
debted for  these  principally  to  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  mediseral 
antiquities,  for  which  Bector  Campbell  is  distinguished  ?* 

A  handsome  Gothic  Grateway  leads  out  of  the  Church-yard  into  Chapel 
Street.  Very  unpleasant  and  protracted  discussions,  arising  out  of  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Vestry  to  pay  for  it,  were  the  result  of  its  erection  by  one 
of  the  Churchwardens,  about  thir^  years  ago. 

^,—8t  ThomaM\ 

Erected  in  1750.  During  a  hurricane  in  1757,  4^  feet  of  the  spire, 
which  according  to  Lacey  rose  originally  to  the  height  of  420  feet,  f  were 
blown  down ;  of  which  24  feet  were  afterwards  re-built  In  1780  a  thunder- 
bolt struck  one  of  the  stones  near  the  top  of  the  steeple,  which  falling  had 
well  nigh  killed  a  person  who  was  passing  in  the  street  In  process  of 
time,  the  spire  of  St.  Thomas*  came  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Applica- 
tions having  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities,  it  was  taken  down  in  1822. 
The  tower,  however,  on  which  it  rested,  was  left  standing.  Upon  this,  which 
was  square,  a  low  hexagonal  structure  was  erected,  surmounted  by  a  small 
dome  and  cross.     Lacey  considers  this  dome  to  have  been  "  clumsy, **  and 

*  Was  be  not  aided  in  this  bj  Mr.  Harmood  Banner,  lately  one  of  onr  Chorch- 
wardens? 

f  A  mistake  evidently  for  240,  the  original  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  as  given  in 
other  histories.  I  mast  except,  indeed,  that  of  Moss,  who,  p.  140,  makes  the  height  of 
both,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  only  216  feet 
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the  vihoh,  '*not  to  have  had  a  very  handsome  or  graceful  appearance." 
pp.  258,  259.  T  perfectly  concur  with  him.  After  the  change  alluded  to, 
the  tower  of  St  Thom&s*  had  the  look  of  a  gigantic  pepper-box.  This  state 
of  things  did  not  long  continue.  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
**  Pictorial  Liyerpool/*about  seven  or  eight  years  since,  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas* 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  present  erection,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  very  complimentarily,  was  substituted  for  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  beautiful  urns  which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  side  and  back  waUs,  and 
which  constituted  not  the  least  of  the  embellishments  of  this  Church,  were 
removed,  and  on  these  walls  was  constructed  the  parapet  which  now  runs 
nearly  round  the  building.  Disfigured  to  the  eye,  as  almost  all  rifaeciammiOB 
are,  the  edifice,  viewed  as  a  whole,  now  decidedly  is. 

What  St.  Thomas*  was  before  1760  or  1770,  is  represented  in  one  of  the 
engravings  in  *' Enfield's  EUstoiy,"  executed  by  Ferry;  and  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  its  tall  and  magnificent  spire,  may  be  acquired 
by  examining  the  view  of  the  Old  Dock  and  Gustom-House,  which  is  given 
in  Herdman's  '*  Pictorial  Eelics." 

I  cannot  part  with  St.  Thomas*  without  expressing  my  conviction,  that, 
when  entire,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  Liverpool.  Well  might  Moss  observe,  p.  140,  "  there  is  an  easy, 
elegant  simplicity  in  the  whole  external  of  this  Church,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  is  seen.**  Thus  he  wrote  in  1795.  Even  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  in  1823,  when  deprived  of  its  spire,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  incipient 
decay,  it  appeared  to  me  singularly  beautiful.  Moss  will  be  found  to  give  a 
very  good  description  of  it,  pages  140,  141.    Mr.  Eoughsedge  was  chaplain 

of  St.  Thomas*  when  removed  to  St.  Geoige*s,  (from  which  he  was  soon 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  rectory,)  in  1795. 

S.—St.  Luke's 

is  unquestionably  not  only  the  finest  modem  Grothic  structure  in  Liverpool, 
but  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Kingdom.*  From  the  laying  of  its  foundation 
stone,  April  9,  1811,  until  it  was  consecrated  and  opened,  January  12, 
1831,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed,  f    The  stones  of  which  it  is 

*  Its  architeotare  is,  I  admit,  in  some  respects  open  to  criticism. 

•f  Strikingly  enongb,  while  the  foundation  stone  of  this  Chnrch,  was  laid  by  James 
Drinkwater,  Esq.,  Mayor,  the  Church  itself  was  opened,  during  the  Mayoralty  of  his  Son, 
Sir  George  Drinkwater,  Knight 
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built  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the  workmanship  is  excellent.  Well 
might  the  plan  and  execution  of  St.  Luke*s  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  when  we 
consider  that  its  cost  is  understood  to  have  exceeded  £44,000.  See  Lacey  s 
'*  Pictorial  Liverpool,"  1844,  p.  263,  where  a  veiy  interesting  description  of 
the  building  may  be  met  with. 

Such  of  my  auditors  as  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  **  Blackwood  s 
Magazine  *'  for  any  length  of  time,  may  happen  to  recollect,  that  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  that  ably  conducted  periodical,  about  $20  years'  ago,  it 
was  suggested,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  being  divided, 
and  a  new  bishopric  being  called  into  existence,  St.  Luke  s  should  be  selected 
as  the  Cathedral  Church. 

What  has  occasioned  my  notice  of  St.  Luke  s  here,  is  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  an  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
wall  by  which  its  churchyard  is  surrounded.  At  present  it  is  a  low  parapet 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  railing,  both  of  elegant  appearance,  and  rising  as  it 
were  by  a  succession  of  steps,  in  accommodation  to  the  rise  of  the  ground. 
But  in  1823,  when  little  more  than  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Church  had 
been  laid,  a  handsome  Gothic  wall,  about  six  feet  in  height,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  several  thousand  pounds,  environed  the  premises.  This  wall 
stood  for  some  years  after  the  period  stated — ^indeed,  if  I  remember  right, 
until  the  Church  itself  was  approacliing  to  completion.  It  was  then  taken 
down,  to  be  replaced  by  that  which  now  meets  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

One  fiact  may  here  be  thrown  in  as  if  by  the  way.  It  is  this.  With  a 
view  to  the  widening  of  St.  John's  Lane,  the  burial  ground  of  St.  John's 
Church  was  considerably  curtailed  of  its  dimensions  about  twenty  years  ago. 
This  fact  has  suggested  to  me  a  question : — Have  not  proposals  been  made, 
in  certain  quarters,  for  a  similar  curtailment  of  that  portion  of  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  Paul's,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  church? 
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II. — ^Letters  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ; — Temp.  James  I, 

Charles  I.,  and  Charles  TI. 

By  Thomas-Doming  Hibbert,  of  ike  Middle  Temple,  Esquire. 

The  following  letters  are  only  specimens  of  a  number  which  I  disco- 
vered among  a  mass  of  old  papers  in  a  garret  in  Rivington  Hall, 
while  I  was  spending  a  few  days  with  my  kinsman,  Robert  Andrews, 
esquire.  They  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  if  the  Society  think  the 
present  letters  of  sufficient  interest,  I  may  be  induced  to  lay  before  them 
others  of  equal  interest.  I  shall  commence  with  the  letter  of  Eichard 
Speakmau  to  his  master,  Eichard  Hilton,  or  as  it  was  often  written,  Hulton, 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  genealogy  of  the  MSS.  Eichard  Hilton 
was  a  wealthy  yeoman  and  fustian  manufacturer,  who  resided  at  West  Leigh 
in  this  County;  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  "  Mistress  Abigaill,"  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Crook  of  Abram,  alias  Aburgham,  near  Wigan,  gentle- 
man, by  whom  she  had  issue,  with  several  daughters,  an  only  surviving 
son,  Eichard  Crook  of  that  place  and  Macclesfield,  esquire.  He  married 
Martha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Hollinshead  of  Macclesfield,  gentle- 
man, by  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mottershead,  whose  family  were 
connected  with  the  Batemans,  both  being  old  Macclesfield  families;  he  died 
without  issue,  leaving  his  sisters  his  co-heiresses.  One  of  them,  Abigail, 
married  Mr.  John  Andrews  of  Eivington  and  Bolton,  attorney  at  law,  the 
brother  of  the  present  Eobert  Andrews'  great  grandfather.  Thus  the  papers 
of  Hollinshead  Mottershead  and  Bateman,  became  mixed  with  the 
Hilton  and  Crook  papers.  On  the  extinction  of  the  issue  of  John  and 
Abigail  Andrews,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  father  of  the  present 
Esquire  of  Rivington.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Percival  of  liveipool 
and  Allerton,  merchant,  was  another  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Crook. 
Mr.  Thomas  Heywood  in  his  account  of  the  Percivals,in  vol.  I.  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  page  65,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Gregson, 
calling  her  Margaret  Cook.  Another  daughter  and  co-heir  married  Thomas 
Yate  of  Whitchurch,  Salop,  from  whom  descends  John-Yate  Lee,  esquire,  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Liverpool.  More  accurate  genealogical  information 
of  the  Crooks,  I  must  defer  to  another  occasion.  Mr.  Thomas  Valentine 
whose  name  occurs,  was  also  in  the  Bolton  trade,  and  was  probably  one 
of  the  Valentines  of  Bentclifife  in  the  Parish  of  Eccles,  in  the  County  of 
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Lancaster.  Mr.  Qillibrand  was  the  Reverend  Jonathan  GilUbremd,  who 
had  been  appointed  on  the  31st  of  the  previous  July,  vicar  of  West  Leigh, 
in  place  of  the  Rev.  Bradley  Hayhurst,  one  of  the  ^ected  ministers 
mentioned.  Mr.  Gillibrand  died  in  1685.  Calamy  says  Mr.  Hayhurst 
afterwards  conformed. 
Post  mark 


ffor  M'*  Richard  Hilton 

att  Blossome  Inn 
in  Lawrance  Lane 

in  London 

22  Aug  (16)62 
Most  affectionate  M' 

After  my  servise  to  you  premissed  not  fforgettinge 
my  homage  to  my  best  dame  and  to  mris  Abigail  I  rec'  your  letter  of  y* 
19  Listant  am  soiy  that  you  have  such  ill  markets  for  ffustiens  as  £Bi>r  y^ 
waginer  Heapy  I  have  paid  him  19*  but  noe  more  soe  that  yx>u  may  pay 
his  porter  Forth  if  you  please.  I  have  waighed  one  packe  (of)  yome  ana 
it  weigheth  230"  pond  sixscore  pond  to  hundrath  I  pray  you  order  m'* 
Thomas  Valentine  to  nay  A  bill  of  20^  &  I  shall  chaiqg;e  y*  bill  upon  him 
ffor  I  presume  you  will  bee  comne  out  of  y*  city  before  y*  bill  come  up 
ffor  I  have  had  five  joounds  of  mris  Cason  of  Warrington  &  am  to 
have  some  more  &  to  give  her  husband  a  bill  att  his  retume  out  of  y* 
north  which  wilbee  y*  next  weeke  I  suposse  or  else  to  repay  her  5'  pond 
againe  &  soe  must  take  up  some  20"  I  am  sore  necessitated  for  I  have 
borrowed  4"  All  ready.  M'-  Gillibrand  is  still  Amongst  us  instead  of 
A  minister  &  like  to  be  for  y*  p'sent  ffor  y*  bussines  is  not  yet  ended  tho  y* 
bishope  hath  had  a  heaninge  of  itt  &  promisseth  fiaire  to  y*  parish  but  y* 
is  All  att  prsent  our  non  conformist  ministers  preach  thir  last  or  hie- 
well  sermons  this  weeke. 

I  rest  your  servant 


I  shall  tell  Rich  Ranicars  as  you  Writt  &  shall 
gett  y*  wheat  to  Weys-leigh  so  sonne  as  dry 
but  we  have  continual  wett  weather  y*  lord 
ceasse  itt  for  itt  treatens  sore. 


Rich.  Spakeman. 


[P.S.  on  the  margin.] 

The  bird  &  little  dove  doe  very  well — ^not  ells  but  desyie  you"  good 
health  A  saf  Arivall  att  home  in  Lancasherre 

The  next  document  is  a  short  note  from  Peter  Egerton  of  the  Shaw  Hall, 

in  the  parish  of  Flixton,  esquire,  to  the  same  worthy  yeoman,  and  one 

Roger  Bayley,  (of  whom  nothing  is  known,)  but  not  of  so  pleasant  a  nature. 

We  are  placed  at  once  in  the  days  when  only  force  was  known,  and  when 
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rents  were  as  difficult  to  collect  as  ihej  now  are  in  the  sister  island.  Colonel 
Egerton  was  at  the  time  besieging  Lathom  House.  "  Mj  cosen  Holcroft,*' 
was  probably  Colonel  Holcroft  of  Holcrofi,  who  was  also  at  that  siege. 
Four  days  before  the  date  of  this  note,  namely,  upon  the  20th  of  March, 
cannon  had  been  brought  to  play  upon  the  walls  of  the  house  with  some 
little  success,  and  Lady  Derby  had  refused  to  surrender,  though 
her  Lord  who  was  then  in  Chester,  had  sent  a  letter  through  Sir 
Thomas  FairfiEa,  desiring  an  honorable  and  free  passage  for  the  Countess 
and  her  children.  Probably  this  determination  of  her  Ladyship  was  the 
cause  of  Colonel  Holcroft's  journey  to  town. 

Colonel  Egerton  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  Lancashire  in  1641,  was 

deputy  Lieutenant  in  1642,  a  Colonel  under  Faixfax,  and  a  General  in  the 

Parliamentary  Army.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Manchester 

and  Bolton ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

Committee  of  Sequestration.    He  was  the  grandson  of  Peter  Egerton,  (a 

younger  son  of  Eafe  Egerton  of  Ridley,  County  of  Chester,)  by  Alice  his 

wife,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Leonard  Asshaw,  of  the  Shaw,  esquire,  who 

brought  that  estate  into  the  Egerton  family.    The  great  Chancellor  Egerton 

was  half  brother,  on  the  wrong  side,  of  Eafe  Egerton,  the  latter  being  the 

son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bichard  Egerton  of  Ridley,  the  former  his  reputed  son 

by  Alice  Sparke. 

fifor  Richard  Hulton  & 
Roger  Bayley  at  Legh 

these 

I  was  intreated  by  my  cosen  Holcrofte  before  his  goeinge  to  London, 
to  caU  unto  you  for  yo'  rent  (w^  at  this  time  is)  due  unto  him,  and 
w*^l  he  made  me  p*mis  (that  if  yo""  payde  it  not  to  me  upon  the  day) 
that  I  shoulde  sonde  a  troope  of  horse  for  the  coUectinge  of  it  Nowe  I 
thought  fitt  to  let  yo"^  understand,  that  if  you  bringe  it  to  Warrington  on 
thursday  next,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receiue  it,  and  to  giue  you  a  discharge 
for  it,  but  if  yo""  fayle  that  time,  I  must  doe  accordinge  to  my  p.mis  w^ 
is  not  desired  by  me,  but  to  remaine 

yo'  louvinge  frende 

Peter  Egerton. 
Ormeskirke  March  24^ 
1644 

We  now  have  a  short  note  from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Brereton  of 
Hanford,  County  of  Chester,  Baronet,  who  was  commander  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Forces  in  Cheshire,  with  his  own  cousin,  once  removed,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  Dukinfield.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Brereton  of  Hanford, 
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esquire,  by  Maigeiy,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Holknd 
of  Denton;  and  Colonel  Dokinfield  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dukinfield,  of 
Dnkinfield,  esquire,  bj  Frances  his  \iife,  daughter  of  George  Preston  of 
Holker  in  Cartmel,  esquire.  Robert,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Dukinfield  of  Dukinfield,  esquire,  by  Jane,  the  eldest  of  his  fire 
daughteis  and  co-heiresses.  Colonel  Holland  was  also  a  cousin,  the  estate 
of  Denton  haying  fallen  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  elder  line  having  ended, 
as  just  mentioned,  in  co-heiresses.  I  give  these  particulars  to  shew  how 
nearly  allied  in  blood  the  principal  movers  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
were  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Mottershead  as  I  have  said  was  of  an  old  Maccle^eld  family,  who 
some  time  after  the  date  of  this  note  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  for  having  used  the  Arms  of  Mottram,  (to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,)  at  the  funeral  of  one  Samuel  Mottershead,  in  1691,  as  appears 
by  a  veiy  curious  letter  among  the  Harl  MSS.  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Randal  Holmes,  by  his  sister  and  co-heiress  Joan  HolHnshead,  requesting 
him  to  help  her  out  of  the  scrape.  She  shows  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
Earl  Marshal^s  authority  to  fine  for  the  usurpation  of  arms.  I  have  among 
my  papers  a  large  number  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Mottershead  family, 
from  which  I  learn  that  they  were  largely  engaged  in  the  silk  button  trade. 
They  also  acted  as  bankers,  which  is  proved  by  finding  among  their  papers  a 
receipt  from  president  Bnulshaw,  dated  5th  November,  1 629,  when  he  was 
a  student  of  Gray  s  Inn,  for  money  which  his  friends  had  paid  into  Motters- 
head's  hands  in  Macclesfield,  which  sum  they  ordered  their  correspondent 
Mr.  Kendall  of  Bread  street,  to  pay  to  Bradshaw. 

The  forest  alluded  to  is  Macclesfield,  of  which  Sir  William  was  Forester. 

For  M' Mottershed  at 

Macclesfield 
M'  Mottershed 

I  haue  sent  these  lynes  to  desire  you  to  hasten  the  gatheringe 
in  of  the  Midsomer  rents  due  in  and  about  the  flforreste  to  be  ready  ag*  the 
middle  of  this  Alontb.  Haveinge  Confidence  of  your  Care  herein  and 
that  you  have  already  made  some  progresse,  I  shall  not  need  to  enlarge, 
but  shall  remaine 

yo'  verie  Loveing  Friend 
Julie  2  1649  Will  Brereton 

The  next  document  is  a  letter  from  John  Ashton,  who  appears  to  have 

been  one  of  the  Ash  tons  of  Ashtou,  in  the  fee  of  Mackerfield,  a  respectable 

family,  with  doubtful  pretentions  to  Coat  Armour.     Mr.  Sorocold,  to  whom 
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it  is  addressed,  was  one  of  the  Sorocolds  of  Barton,  a  family  of  lesser  gentry 
who  entered  their  pedigree  at  Dugdale  s  visitation  in  1664-5,  when  the  arms 
which  they  claimed  were  respited.  The  letter  relates  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  John  Sorocold,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  gaards,  being  in  Colonel 
Scrmipshire*s  squadron.  Formerly  the  guards  were  composed  entirely  of 
young  men  of  fiamily :  even  now  I  am  told  that  the  first  guards  are  always 
addressed  as  "  gentlemen  of  the  guards." 

The  Sorocold  fiimily  were  connected  with  the  Hiltons.  I  have  a  number 
of  letters  from  Sir  Peter  Legh  of  Lyme,  to  his  "  baliffe  "  James  Sorocould 
of  Haydock. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  Bradshaws  of  Darcy  Lever,  an  old  Pres- 
byterian iamily,  who  appear  also  in  Dugdale's  Visitation.  I  have  several 
letters  from  him  relating  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Sorocold,  and  from  Mr. 
Mullinux,  and  one  from  Mr.  Sorocold  written  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
"  The  bills  inclosed  "  I  give  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  from  the  originals  in 
my  possession ;  they  are  curious  as  they  shew  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
horse  at  livery  in  1662.  Lord  Gerrard  was  probably  Lord  Gerrard  of 
Brandon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield;  there  were  at  this  time  two 
baronies  of  Gerrard  existing. 

fibr  M'  James  Sorocold  att 
his  bowse  att  the  Eye  bridge 
in  Ashton  neere  Wigan 

these 
Leaue  these  att  Ellen  Ashton's 
house  in  Ashton  to  be  delived 
as  above  with  care 
in 
Lancashire 
hon"*  Sir 

I  rec**  yo'  Le'  directed  to  M'  Ohaddock  A  another  from  yo' 
brother  Laund"*  which  I  opened  according  to  M'  Laund"  direccon  M' 
Ohaddock  being  gone  for  Yorkshire  &  soe  for  Lancashire.  I  requested 
M'  W""  Blundell  to  Answer  them  for  me  my  occasions  being  that  post  soe 
ui^ent  y*  I  could  not  w**^  conveniency.  S'  in  order  to  yo'  request  I  haue 
beene  w***  M'  George  Greene  the  onely  man  y*  was  ingaged  on  yo'  brothers 
behalfe  in  y""  quarrell  &  he  informs  me  y"  manner  of  it  to  be  thus.  On 
Sunday  the  28^  of  Aprill  last  at  night  M'  Sorocold  &  M'  Greene  going 
towards  their  Lodgings  were  iostled  from  y*  waU  by  a  company  of  butchers 
&  a  poulterer  w^**  caused  words  on  both  sides  insomuch  y*  yo'  brother 
struck  one  of  them  Ss  then  all  y*  rest  engaged  &  struck  them  sorely  but 
nothing  appeared  outwardly  on  yo'  brother,  they  were  much  in  drinke  both 
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of  them  ds  it  is  to  be  doubted  tbat  cheefely  a  Sorfett  occasioned  his  &to' 
which  he  gott  in  M'  Greens  company,  but  truly  I  thinke  y^  neither  the 
Surfett  alone  nor  y*  bnises  alone  would  have  occasioned  his  death  but  both 
meeting  canyed  him  away ;  he  neuer  complained  of  his  bnises  in  y"  ^me 
of  his  sicknesse  neither  did  y*  docto*^  know  it  till  aboute  2  or  3  dayes 
before  his  death  w^  he  discerned  by  his  spitting  of  blood,  on  Munday 
after  yo'  brothers  death  I  desired  M'  Molineux  &  M'  Bradshaw  y*  yo' 
brother  might  have  beene  vewed  by  y*  Crowner,&  y*  poulterer  apprehended, 
but  they  being  doubtfull  y'  you  would  not  p.secute  &  y*  tyme  being  short 
y^  we  intended  to  buiy  him  &  he  swelling  soe  much  then  occasioned  their 
dislike  of  it  S'  I  think  it  will  not  availe  anything  to  p.secute  now  for 
y'  body  must  be  taken  up  againe  &  vewed  &  we  shall  be  fined  for  buiy- 
ing  him  unvewed.  S'  I  desired  Colonall  Ashby  to  go  along  w^  me  to 
the  Lord  Gerard  that  we  might  make  sale  of  his  horse  &  to  receive  what 

Eay  was  due  to  him  att  his  death,  he  was  very  high  att  first  &  said  y* 
orse  was  his  being  a  mustered  horse  &  for  his  pay  y^  none  was  due  to  him 
he  being  dead,  but  afterwards  I  applying  my  selfe  to  Col  Scrmipshire 
who  hath  the  comand  of  y*  Squadron  yo'  brother  was  in  und'  S'  Tho 
Sands,  he  prevailed  w"*  my  Lord  for  both,  y*  horse  1  sold  before  M' 
Molineux  came  downe  but  what  was  Due  for  his  meat  was  paid  before 
they  would  p^  with  him  I  discharged  these  two  bills  here  inclosed  & 
have  3**  12'  6*  being  y*  remainder  in  my  hands  to  be  disposed  on  accord- 
ing to  yo'  direccons  I  have  beene  above  20  tymes  to  receive  his  pay  but 
am  still  delayed  untill  y*  next  muster,  there  is  in  one  Robins  hands 
a  Taylo'  in  Cursitor  s  Alley  six  yards  of  Cloth  w""*^  was  intended  for  a 
sute  and  Cote  for  him  (the  Cloth  is  oweing  for  to  M'  Cropp  and  I  have 
promissed  to  see  him  paid)  this  Robins  in  the  y*  tyme  of  yo'  brothers 
sicknesse  (contrary  to  his  order)  cut  out  the  Clotii  &  soe  it  lyeth  in  his 
hands  unfinished  he  is  a  very  D^  &  what  to  doe  with  him  I  know  not  he 
expecteth  to  be  paid  for  all  y*  materialls  he  hath  bought  for  the  sute  & 
Cote,  I  desire  you  to  signifie  yo'  pleasure  what  yo'  wul  haue  done  with 
it,  As  for  Ned  yo'  brothers  man  I  admire  with  what  confidence  he  can 
request  anything  from  yo"*  his  m'  haueing  given  him  soe  much  in  his  life- 
tyme  for  soe  little  service,  in  y""  time  of  yo'  brothers  sicknesse  he  made 
bold  to  take  yo'  brothers  horse  &  sword  &  ride  him  out  &  j*  sword  &  belt 
he  lost  in  a  quarrell  so  y*  yo'  brother  hath  neither  sword  nor  belt  nor  pis- 
toUs  but  a  girdle  &  hangers  to  weare  a  sword  in.  I  desire  you  not  to 
signifie  to  Ned  who  acquainted  yo'  w^  this  but  to  let  him  know  you 
know  of  it  S'  if  Boydell  was  in  Towne  this  weeke  I  must  crave  yo'  p.don 
for  not  sending  downe  y*  things  by  him  for  I  was  out  of  Towne  &  came 
but  this  night  to  Towne.  "W™  Houghton  hath  p.missed  me  to  prayse  them 
&  inventory  them  according  to  yc/  direccons  n  he  come  not  till  y*  next 
weeke  I  intend  then  to  send  them.  S'  if  in  any  thing  I  can  be  service- 
able to  yo*  I  will  studdy  to  manifest  my  selfe  to  be 

yo'  faithfull  freind 

to  serve  yo' 
June  22^  1661.  Jo  Ashton. 
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The  following  are  the  two  bills  alluded  to,  which  were  enclosed  in  the 
foregoing  letter. 

A  Bill  for  M'  John  Sorocold  his  horse  for  Oats  and  Hay 
from  the  27*^  March  untill  lO**"  May  1661  at  the  Bare  and 
Bagged  Staffe  in  y"  Strand. 

£      8     d 
Imp'for  fifty  two  nights  of  hay ...  02     3     4 
for  fifty  two  nights  of  oats...  02     3     4 
for  a  hundred  and  four  pen. 

[nyworth]  of  beans 00     8     8 

the  sum)    04  15     4 


flfor  7  nights  hay 00  05  010 

ffor  7  peckes  of  oats    00  05  010 

fforbeanes  00  01  08 

fforbntun    , 00  00  04 

fifor  grinding    00  00  06 


0     14        2 


given  to  Will"  Caton ^1  n       i         a 

the  Und' Ostler  for  a  bridle.    06  j   "       ^        ^ 
allowed  M'  Taylor  10        0 

The  farriers  bill  from  the  6***  April  to  the  8***  May  1561. 

April    5^  for  a  drinke  for  one  gray  horse    d  0 

5    for  a  spunge  at  head  for  the  gray  horse 1  0 

for  one  wash  for  the  gray  horse 1  0 

for  balls  at  severall  times    5  0 

13    for  2  shoues  2  remoues  of  the  gray  horse  1  4 

8    for  nailing  the  gray  horse    2 

for  4  shoues  of  the  gray  gilding 2  0 

for  drissing  the  gray  gilding  of  a  Treatt 2  0 

for  drissing  the  gray  gilding  of  a  cannayll  nayl 2  0 

sum  

is  16  6 


The  two  next  and  last  letters  of  this  series  are  from  the  Bev.  William 
Bateman,  who  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford.  The  first  letter 
is  written  from  Ludgars-hall,  a  parish  which  lies  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford 
and  Bucks.  The  one  next  in  order  is  written  to  his  father  on  the  death  of 
bis  mother,  and  contains  strong  confimation  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  controverted 
statement,  that  the  country  Clergy  occupied  a  veiy  humble  position  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  No  Clergyman  could  now  be  found  who 
would  think  of  sending  his  sister  to  an  Inn  to  learn  household  matters.  Mr. 
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DrownsworJ  was  master  of  the  Macclesfield  G  ramniar  Schoul ;  a  mmi  of  note 
in  his  day.     Sec  Ornaerod's  Cheshire. 

To  his  Louinge  father 
Ihon  Batemanne  alderman 
at  Masfelde  theise  in  hast. 

Grace  mercie  and  peace  from  God 
the  father  &  from  our  Lurde  Jesus 
Christ  be  multiplied. 

Welbeloved  father  I  most  humblie  commendc  me  unto  vou 
my  brother  Thomas  my  sister  Ann  my  Old  Master  Mr.  Brownsw'd  vn}^ 
all  oth'  my  kinsfolkcs  &  friendes  having  conceived  soe  great  griefe  by 
tlic  death  of  my  mother  and  yeat  daylie  increaseth  that  I  am  out  of  doubt 
I  cannot  writ  unto  you  at  this  time  as  I  would  but  thear  is  noe  remedie  but 
God  must  neades  be  served  As  I  am  informed  shea  made  a  quiet  end 
1  trust  shea  died  the  servant  of  God.  of  this  thus  much  My  sister 
Katren  is  placed  in  a  verio  good  house  in  Bissiter  [Bicester]  wher  shea 
shall  leame  to  doe  all  manner  of  thinges  that  belonge  to  a  good  huswyfe 
it  is  a  vitailinge  house  greatlie  occupied  shea  shall  not  leame  ouebe  to 
dresse  meate  and  drinke  excellent  well,  but  allso  bruinge  bakinge  win- 
nowinge,  with  all  other  thinges  theirunto  appertaininge  for  they  are  vcrie 
rich  folkcs  and  verie  sharpe  and  quicke  both  of  them  The  cause  why  my 
Ant  ixiceived  her  not  as  shea  answered  us  was  because  all  this  winter  shea 
intendeth  to  have  but  one  servant  woman  &  shea  thought  my  sister  was 
not  able  to  doe  all  her  worke  because  shea  imagined  her  to  be  vcrie  raw 
in  theire  countrcy  worke  w**  thinge  trewlie  shea  that  hath  her  now  did 
thinke  and  thcirefore  her  wage  is  the  slenderer  but  xvjs  [10s.]  w**"  in 
this  place  is  counted  nothinge  in  efTccte  for  such  a  strong  woman  as  shea 
is,  but  I  briiiginge  her  to  Bissiter  uppon  Wednesday  beinng  Michaelmas 
even  told  her  dame  the  wage  was  verie  small  and  said  I  trusted  shea 
would  mend  it  if  shea  proved  a  good  girle  as  1  had  good  hope  shea  woidd, 
quoth  I  it  will  sctirce  bye  her  hose  &  shooes  nay  saith  shea  I  will  vrarrant 
her  have  so  much  given  her  before  the  yeare  bo  expyred  and  by  Gods 
helpe  that  \\''^'  wants  1  my  selfe  will  fill  upp  as  much  as  I  am  able.  But 
certainelie  Tnync  Uncle  &  Ant  both  thought  verie  great  discurtestie  in 
you  that  you  sent  them  not  a  letter  nor  that  my  brother  Thomas  beinge 
soe  ncare  would  not  come  unto  them  &  I  mad  excuses  &  said  he  coulde 
not  in  no  wyse  because  of  his  lysines  &  meetinge  the  carrier  in  dew  tyme 
yc»^s  saith  mine  Uncle  he  might  have  set  forth  a  day  or  two  sooner  and 
bestowed  some  tinje  with  his  Ant  w'''*  he  never  saw,  but  whether  theise 
weare  the  cause  s  or  whether  when  my  mother  was  dead  they  did  not 
regard  us  soe  much  as  they  did  before  I  know  not  but  most  certaijie  it 
wiis  at  that  time  they  would  not  receive  her  doe  I  wliat  I  coulde  but 
myne  Ant  saide  when  shea  knew  the  fashions  of  the  countrey  then  shea 
would  take  her  You  weare  verie  quicke  in  scndinge  of  her  upp  unlesse  my 
letter  had  signified  othenvaies  unto  you  then  I  am  sure  it  did  for  I 
desired  you  to  send  me  worde  whether  shea  woulde  come  or  not  for  as 
shea  hath  shewed  me  since  her  comingo  if  my  mother  had  lived  shea 
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would  not  have  come.  I  am  crediblie  informed  that  theare  we  some 
woulde  verie  faine  have  you  to  marie  againe  but  if  yeu  doo  I  beseeche 
you  for  God  s  cause  have  a  respecte  unto  your  children  &  unlesse  it  weare 
to  your  great  losse  T  would  request  you  to  stay  untill  sommer  next 
comminge  till  you  &  I  talke  together  face  to  face.  Surelie  unlesse  you  keep 
house  yourselfe  I  would  verie  gladlie  wish  you  to  dwell  with  my  brother 
who  tould  me  you  should  be  verie  well  used  &  in  my  iudgment  that  weare 
the  most  credit  for  us  all  if  it  weare  possible  to  be  soe.  Thus  I  end  con>- 
mittinge  you  unto  the  Lordo  who  ever  keepe  you  &  request  you  earoestlie 
not  to  forget  the  p.misses.  Ludgai'sall  the  xxixth  of  September, 
yo'  Lovinge  sonne  in  what  he  is  able 
to  pleasure  you  William  Batemanne. 

The  last  of  this  series  is  addressed  to  his  brother  Thomas  Batcman,  who 
was  in  trade  in  Macclesfield,  probably  a  mercer.  It  is  dated  Stretton  Awdley, 
a  village  in  Oxfordshire,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  University,  a  place 
well  known  to  sportsmen  of  the  present  day.  The  writer  had  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  keep  his  Act  and  at  the  same  time  to  post  his  letter,  there  being 
no  nearer  post  town.  The  directions  to  his  brother  to  "  come  a  clean  man 
unto  him,"  may  seem  strange  to  modem  ears,  when  every  good  private 
house  has  its  bath ;  but  in  King  James'  time  ablutions  were  little  practised, 
hence  skin  diseases  of  a  most  virulent  class  arose.  Beds  were  articles  of 
great  value,  almost  every  gentleman's  will  contained  a  bequest  of  his  best  bed, 
which  like  the  bed  of  Ware,  generally  held  more  than  one  individual. 

To  his  Lovinge  brother 
Thomas  Batcman  at 
Maxficlde  in  Cheshire 
theise  in  all  hast 

Loving  brother  after  my  most  harty  commendacones  imto  you  &  my 
sister  Ann  your  wyfe  prayinge  God  to  blesse  us  all  both  now  &  ev'  &c. 
If  it  be  not  much  discouunodious  unto  you  I  would  have  you  to  be 
wth  me  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas  next  bringing  w***  you  my  bill ; 
you  havinge  received  a  good  summo  of  monie  of  me  allreadie,  and  now 
being  to  receive  a  good  somme  againe :  I  trust  undoubtedlio  that  you 
are  well  able  so  to  order  the  matter  that  you  vnll  come  unto  me  in  a 
handsome  and  comelio  suite  of  apparrell  because  I  would  have  you  to  rest 
you  well  after  yo'  iomey  and  so  sometimes  shall  have  occasion  to  goe 
abroade :  you  may  take  tliat  course  that  you  may  come  upp  wth  die 
carriers  that  carrie  linnen  cloath  for  companie  is  comfortable  and  will 
make  the  way  to  seeme  shorter  unto  you  Come  a  cleans  man  unto  me 
tliat  I  may  boldlie  entertain  you  to  bee  my  bedfellow  w^'out  anie  dread : 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  the  same  matter  in  my  last  wiytinge.  I  am 
constranid  to  goe  to  the  Act  to  Oxford  to  convey  this  letter  unto  you.  I 
pray  you  forget  not  my  most  hearty  coramendacounes  unto  my  cosen  John 
Blagg  &  his  wyfo  &  the  rci^t  of  rny  cosins  and  good  frcinds  giving  him 
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thanks  in  my  name  for  all  his  kindnesses  towards  mee.  Thus  vn^  my 
commendaconns  1  commit  you  to  the  p.tection  of  Thalmightie  desyring 
God  that  you  may  grow  &  increase  in  spirituall  &  temporall  blessings. 
Stretton  Awdl :  1607.  Julie  xiij*^ 

yo'  Loving  brother 

William  Bateman. 
[The  seal  a  wafer  with  WB  thereon.] 


HI. — ^NOTBS  ON  THE   ChURCH  OF  WeST  EiBBT,   CuESHIBE. 

By  James  MtddUtan,  Esq, 

The  body  of  the  present  Church  of  West  Eirby  offers  the  curious 
anomaly  of  the  ridge  plate  joining  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  tower, 
the  eastern  face  of  which  bears  the  trace  of  the  gable  of  the  naye  hayii^ 
been  at  some  former  period  attached  centrically  as  usual.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  two  windows  of  unequal  size  and  dissimilar  style,  that  on  the 
south  resembling  the  first  perpendicular,  that  on  the  north  the  Tudor.  Both 
are  of  four  lights,  and  the  muUions  of  fine  dressed  free  stone,  with  weather 
mouldings  of  the  same  description.  The  chancel  is  correctly  figured  in 
the  annexed  plate.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  pierced  at  irregular 
intervals  with  four  flat-headed  windows,  three  of  three  lights,  and  one,  (that 
nearest  to  the  tower,)  of  four ;  on  the  south  a  like  disposition  is  observ- 
able, the  form  assimilating  to  the  adjoining  chancel  window.  The  tower 
is  certainly  of  much  older  date  than  any  part  of  the  nave  or  chancel 
at  present  existing.  The  moulding  of  the  battlement  is  in  very  good 
taste,  and  the  coupled  belfry  lights  are  fair  in  design  and  execution. 
There  is  little  within  the  building  to  call  for  remark:  a  walled-up 
piscina  and  two  sedilia  in  a  like  state  of  preservation  are  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  within  the  altar  rails.  Of  memorials  of  the  dead,  the  only 
record  worthy  of  notice  is  inscribed  on  a  slab  inserted  in  the  southern  wall, 
and  commemorates  the  decease  of  a  certain  Joannes  Yanzoelen,  who 
appears  to  have  followed  the  drums  of  Duke  Schomberg  to  the  royal 
encampment  in  the  neighbouring  Leasowes,  and  finished  his  campaign 
beside  the  Dee  instead  of  the  storied  Boyne. 

But  one  more  feature  remains  for  notice,  and  that  is  the  doonvay  in  the 
western  face  of  the  tower,  the  flat  moulding  of  which  is  bold,  of  good 
workmanship,  and  the  architrave  charged  ^ith  shields  and  ornaments; 
but  the  bearings  on  the  former  are  too  indistinct  to  warrant  their  appro- 
priation to  any  of  the  families  either  formerly  or  at  present  possessors  of 
the  adjacent  lands. 

In  the  existing  Church  of  West  Kirby  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
portion  remaining  of  very  high  antiquity ;  no  portion,  at  least,  above 
ground  of  that  edifice  which,  together  with  the  oratory  on  the  islet  of 
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Hilbre,  was  assigned  by  the  dependent  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  to 
the  monasteiy  of  St.  Evroul  in  his  native  Normandy,  and  which  donation 
was  duly  ratified  and  approved  by  William  I.  in  the  year  1088.  The  good 
Others  to  whom  the  gift  in  question  was  made,  do  not  appear  to  have 
valued  it  very  highly ;  for  after  a  brief  tenure  we  find  church  and  oratory, 
as  well  as  another  sacred  building — ^the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chester — 
disposed  of  to  the  community  of  St.  Werburg  in  that  ancient  city. 
With  that  community,  and  its  representatives — ^the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Chester — ^the  right  of  presentation  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Werburg,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  constituted 
a  Cathedral  when  Henry  VIII.  erected  the  see  of  Chester ;  and  the  digni- 
taries in  general  appoint  one  of  their  own  body  as  rector  of  this  parish. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Slade  is  the  present  incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Armitstead 
the  excellent  and  much-respected  curate. 

To  an  Archaeologist,  the  foregoing  notice  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  as  unsatisfieictoiy  as  it  is 
meagre.  Of  its  foundation  there  exists  no  record.  Nox  alta  premit.  Of 
the  various  mutations  which  the  fabric  has  undergone  we  know  but  little, — a 
suppressed  aisle  and  an  enlarged  nave  are  the  extent  of  our  information. 

Built  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltering  within  its  holy  walls  a  rustic 
race,  the  labourer  of  the  glebe  and  the  plougher  of  the  sea  have  in  their 
generations  worshipped,  toiled  and  passed  away,  and  left  no  sign.  Even 
those  great  ones  of  the  earth,  the  potential  in  vestry,  the  dread  of  the 
vagrant,  the  wretched  and  the  poor,  the  "  C.  W.'s  of  this  parish"  have 
flourished  and  decayed,  and  have  left  to  a  bewildered  posterity  no  chronicle 
of  their  several  exertions  in  the  alterations  and  adornment  of  the  fabric 
committed  to  their  charge.  Excepted  always,  one  memorial  punched  in 
the  tail  of  the  vibratory  chanticleer  doing  duty  as  a  vane,  which  for  a  hun- 
.dred  and  odd  years  has  let  inquisitive  gazers  into  the  important  secret  of 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  and  ventilated  the  honoured  initials  of  the 
governing  functionaries,  who  thought  not  there  was  anything  *'  iEre  peren 
nius" — their  device  "  Sic  itur  ad  auras." 

The  Parish  Church  is  as  said  dedicated  to  St  Bridget;  the  living  a 
Bectoiy,  valued  according  to  the  Valor  Benefidorum  at  £28  Ids.  4d. 

I  think  it  well  to  state,  that  the  drawings  from  which  the  accompanying 
plates  are  taken,  are  the  work  of  ray  young  relative,  Mr.  A.  F.  Oridge,  at 
present  on  the  staff  of  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool. 

When  the  last  paper  had  been  read,  and  before  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  Egyptian  Museum,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mayer, 
for  his  kindness  in  affording  such  an  intellectual  treat  to  the  meeting.  The 
Chairman  couvcyod  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting,  as  usual,  to  the  Donors, 
Exhibitors,  and  Authors  of  papers. 


APPENDIX. 


FIRST  DAY  MEETING. 

[In  accordance  with  the  reeolotinn  p.  5,  the  Council  determined  to  hold  two  day  meettaffB  during 
the  Seeeion,  the  first  of  which  wait  to  present  no  new  matter,  but  to  consist  of  sommariea  and  i«- 
e^itaiationfl.  It  was  accordingly  held  on  Thorsday,  Apifl  Idth,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Boyti  Insli- 
tution,  Colquitt  Street,  at  half-past  one  pjn.] 

Migor-General  the  Hod.  Sir  Edwabd  Gust,  K.C.H.,  Vice-President,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Cireolara  had  been  sent  to  the  CoaDcil  and  Officers  of  similar  societies  in  the  town, 
many  of  whom  were,  therefore,  io  attendauee.  There  were  also  sevenl  members  pre- 
sent from  distant  parts  of  (he  oonntry,  and  ladies. 

The  Mnsenm  of  the  Boyal  Instimtion  was  open  to  memberii  and  visitors,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  meeting;  and  the  Honorary  Cantor  had  arranged  ronnd  the  plaifoira, 
a  temporary  Mnsenm  of  Antiquities.  Mr.  Mayer  had  also  invited  the  Soeiety  and 
visitors,  to  a  private  view  of  his  own  Egyptian  Mnsenm,  Colqnitt  Street,  which  was  still 
only  in  preparation,  and  not  to  be  opened  to  the  pnblic  for  some  weeks. 

The  minntes  of  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Boardman,  of  Aigbnrth,  respecting  the  antograph 
of  Lord  Nelson,  whieh  had  been  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  1st  of  April.  See 
pp.  98  and  100. 

Dr.  Kendriek  exhibited  two  golden  torques  from  Lincolnshire,  one  of  whieh  dis- 
played great  artistie  skill  and  beauty.  The  other  was  lighter  in  weight,  and  of  a  com- 
moner pattern. 

Dr.  Kendriek  also  exhibited  two  ohessmen  of  jet,  found  in  the  Mote  Hill,  Warring- 
ton ;  but  that  he  might  not  detain  the  meeting  by  a  description  of  them,  a  printed  ae- 
eonnt  was  distributed,  aecompanied  by  a  lithographed  representation,  llie  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  fonner: — "As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  figure  more 
simple  and  primitive  than  the  smaller  pieee,  we  may  safely  term  it  Pawn,  the  piece  of 
least  value.  The  larger  one  I  look  upon  as  a  Knight ;  but  if  we  except  the  two  small 
circles  on  the  upper  and  fore  part,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  eyes,  and  some 
distant  resemblance  in  the  whole  figure  to  the  arehing  neck  of  a  horse,  we  are  left  to 
form  our  judgment  rather  from  tlte  negative  characters  whieh  it  exhibits,  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  pieces  of  the  game,  than  from  any  distinguishing  points.  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  moreover,  to  whom  a  drawing  was  sent,  in  a  letter  replete  with  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  Queen  (or  King?)  de  tele 
aplatie  of  Mr.  Pettier  of  Rouen.** 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  pedigree  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  drew  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  descent  of  Macbeth.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  claims  of  de- 
scent on  his  part  were  equal  to  those  of  Duncan;  while  those  of  courage,  capacity, 
alliance,  and  influence  with  the  Norwegian  settlers  in  the  country,  gave  him  superior 
claims.  Thus  the  hero  of  true  history  is  very  far  different  from  the  murderer  of  popu- 
lar romance. 

The  principal  antiquities  in  the  room  were  briefly  explained ;  they  were  in  general 
from  the  Society's  own  collection. 

The  following  Papxbs  were  read. 

I.^ — ^Ah  Acoouht  of  the  Sooibtt*8  Ofbbatiohs. 

By  the  Rev,  Tfunnas  Moore,  A.M,,  Honorary  Secretary,  . 

This  was  a  statement  of  faots  respecting  Oio  Society,  chiefly  intended  for  visitors. 
It  was  an  extension  of  tlie  Analybis  given  iu  the  last  Paper  of  vuhiuie  iii.,  uud  wds 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
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II.«-Air  Account  of  Wabbikgton  Sieob,  A.D.  1643. 

By  James  Kendrick,  M,D.  • 

This  was  an  abridgment  of  tbe  paper  which  is  given  entire  at  p.  IB.  It  was  iuteudecl 
OS  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  eommunicatioDS  made  to  the  Society. 

Several  other  papers  were  in  readiness,  but  the  reading  of  them  was  postponed. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  tbe  Egyptian  Museum. 


MEETING  AT  WARRINGTON. 

In  accordance  with  the  Resolution,  p.  100,  certain  Members  of  the  Society  and 
others,  met  at  Warrington,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  May.  The  object  was  to  explore  the 
antiquities  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  secondarily,  to  cultivate  those  friendly 
relat'ons  which  are  at  once  becoming  and  useful,  especially  to  persons  engaged  in  a 
common  pursuit.  A  brief  account  of  the  Proceedings  is  given  here,  because  the  His- 
toric Society  was  tbe  only  one  tliat  had  been  invited  as  a  whole,  and  therefore,  that  was 
formally  present.  Deputations  consisting  of  the  Officers  and  certoin  Members  of 
Coancil  were  present  from  several  other  Societies,  viz.,  the  Natural  History  Society, 
Wazrington  ;  the  Cbetham  Society,  Manchester;  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Manehester;  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Liverpool;  the  Arehiiectnral  and 
Archaeological  Society,  Liverpool;  the  Arohitectuial  Archteological  and  Historic  So- 
ciety, Chester. 

From  half-past  nine,  the  gentlemen  who  had  intimated  their  intention  to  be  present 
began  to  arrive,  and  were  received  in  the  Museum  by  the  Mayor,  the  Rector,  and  the 
Honorary  Curators  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum.  They  were  then  con- 
ducted through  the  town,  and  visited  the  objects  of  greatest  interest  connected  with  its 
past  history. 

On  arriving  at  the  ohuroh,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Powys,  the  Rector,  conducted  the 
party  through  the  various  portions,  noticing  particularly  the  ancient  crypt,  that  having 
formerly  served  for  a  sacristy,  is  now  a  vestry.  After  concluding  the  examination  of  it, 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  a  beautiful  maypole,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  rec- 
tor a  few  days  before,  and  round  which,  in  all  the  pride  of  its  elegant  decorations,  2,000 
people  of  all  classes  had  experienced  much  innocent  enjoyment  on  the  1st.  After 
visiting  the  sacred  well,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  company  returned  to  the  Museum, 
to  prepare  for  the  first  excursion. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  carriages  were  in  readiness,  provided  by  the  committee  at  Warring- 
ton, by  which  the  whole  party  proceeded  southwards  to  Strettun,  to  visit  the  Roman 
road  recently  discovered  there.  Beautiful  sections  of  it  had  been  laid  open  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Thomas  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Appleton  Hall ;  and  further  discoveries  on  the  line 
had  been  made,  m  a  field  adjoining  the  Stretton  parsonage,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Greenall.  The  whole  facts  were  explained  by  Mr.  Robson,  of  Warrington.  For  some 
of  the  facts,  see  Proceedings  and  Papers,  ii.  27. 

At  two  o'clock,  about  sixty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  collation  in  the  Lion 
Hotel,  the  Mayor  of  Warrington  in  the  chair. 

At  half-past  three,  the  carriages  were  again  in  readiness  for  an  excursion  northward, 
to  visit  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Newton,  the  Roman  road  at  Hnydock,  and  Winwick  Church ; 
some  of  the  party  who  were  most  pressed  for  time,  taking  leave  at  New  ion,  for  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  the  town  clerk,  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  began  to  receive  the 
company  at  his  own  house  at  a  conversazione,  and,  by  a  little  after  eight,  those  who  re< 
mained,  together  with  the  clcrfpy  and  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  had  all 
arrived.  Mr.  Miursh  received  iheui  in  Lis  uiaguiticent  llhrnry,  \^hich  runs  the  whole 
length  of  Fairfield  House,  imd  is  buid  to  he  "  the  pride  of  Warrington,  and  the  envy  of 
the  neighbouring  districts."  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  following  pAi'£n  was  read. 
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HisTOBiCAL  mo  Amtiquariam  Notbs  oh  Wabbihotoh  avd  its  Neiohboubhooc. 

By  John  Bohson,  Esq. 

The  objeet  of  the  present  eommonication,  will  be  to  oombine  as  well  as  I  ean,  the 
evidenee  from  historioal  records,  loeal  traditions,  and  existing  remains,  so  that  each 
may  throw  light  upon  the  other,  and  afford  something  like  a  oontinuous  history  of  the 
district  you  haTe  passed  throngh  this  afternoon. 

The  earliest  remains  we  hare  to  notice  are  the  Tumuli,  ot  which  we  have  two  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Map,  to  the  east,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Winwick  Charch.  Tfae 
Airther  one  has  been  opened,  but  nothing  was  found ;  the  other  is  not  correctly  repre- 
sented in  the  map,  where  it  appeara  as  if  the  lane  went  over  it,  but,  in  fact,  the  highest 
point  is  in  the  field,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  two  offshoots,  one  from  its  north-€ast 
aide,  which  has  apparently  run  across  the  lane,  and  been  out  through,  the  other  to  the 
north-west  The  centre  Tumulus  is  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  cireumferanee,  and 
about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lane ;  it  is  most  likely  sepulchral.  Castle  HOI, 
in  Newton,  is  probably  of  a  later  date,  and  I  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter.  Another, 
marked  "  Mound"  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  Newton  Common, 
it  is  on  the  highest  bank  of  the  valley  of  St.  Helens*  Brook,  more  extensive  than,  though 
not  so  striking  as  the  Casde  Hill,  and  called  Windmill  Hill  by  the  country  people.  A 
windmill  no  doubt,  has  stood  upon  it;  but  such  was  not  the  original  purpose  for  which 
it  was  thrown  up ;  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  any  sort,  conjecture  would  be 
useless. 

Two  instruments,  apparently  also  of  this  period,  have  been  found  in  the  district,  or 
very  near  it;  one,  (a  double-headed  chisel — shall  I  call  it?)  was  found  in  Orford, 
near  the  boundary  of  Winwick  parish.  It  is  formed  of  flint,  and  intended  to  cut  with, 
but  how  it  has  been  used,  is  not  so  easily  undentood,  as  there  is  no  space  or  accom- 
modation for  a  handle.  It  was  found  in  the  clay  while  making  a  drain.  The  other  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  war  club,  and  a  formidable  weapon  it  must  have  been  at  close 
quarten.  It  is  formed  of  clink  stone,  is  about  I7J  inches  in  length,  and  8  or  9  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  centre,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  ends.  It  weighs  6§  pounds, 
and  was  found  on  the  left  of  the  highway  to  Newton,  on  New  Hey  Fann,  and  not  far 
from  the  track  of  the  Boman  Road  you  have  examined  to-day. 

There  is  another  unappropriated  relic  found  at  Haydock ;  a  pieee  of  coarse  freestone 
has  been  rounded,  and  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  the  edges  of  the  opening  on  both  aides 
being  bevelled  off  towards  the  centre.  It  was  found  some  feet  below  tlie  surface,  when 
opening  a  new  coalpit  belonging  to  Messn.  Evans.  Stones  something  like  this,  sre 
used  by  rude  nations  to  keep  tlie  threads  steady  in  weaving,  or  it  might  be  used  to  sink  a 
net  with.  Perhaps  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted,  that  instmmeots 
like  these  were  always  used  as  instruments  of  destruction  or  war.  The  stone  dob 
would  answer  every  purpose  of  a  modem  mallet. 

The  next  object  in  chronological  order  is  the  Roman  Road,  and  though  here  we  are 
at  no  loss  for  its  origin  or  the  time  of  its  construction,  there  are  several  points  of  interest. 
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and  some  Uiat  may  be  profitable  in  more  extensive  reeearebes ;  for  in  all  arebsological 
inqniries,  a  well  established  fact  is  perhaps  more  valuable  for  its  applioatlon  in  other 
places  than  for  its  original  looal  bearing.    This  road,  which  is  clearly  of  Roman  con- 
Btmetion,  is  formed  as  yon  have  seen,  not  of  pavement,  bnt  of  a  sabstmotnre  of  nide 
masses  of  sandstone  built  op  together  six  or  seven  yards  wide,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  gravel,  while  in  some  places,  the  sod  has  been  previously  removed,  and  a 
layer  of  sand  spread  below.    The  depth  of  the  road  in  the  centre  is  between  two  and 
three  feet,  the  stone  foundation  being  about  one-half.    The  rounded  crest  of  the  road 
is  often  plain  enough,  its  course  generally  straight,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  road  at  Haydoek  has  been  a  direct  continuation  ol  that  at  Appleton,  and  that  the 
whole  has  been  formed  by  the  same  engineer.    Now,  as  we  know  that  the  Romans  had 
conquered  the  Brigantes  and  Oangii  A.D.,  50,  *  and  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  attacked 
Anglesey  in  61,  it  seems  natural  enough  that  either  then,  or  soon  after,  when  Julius 
Agrieola  advanced  to  the  north,  which  he  did  from  Wales  in  76,  the  road  was  formed, 
or  at  least  in  a  state  of  formation.    A  milestone  was  found  on  the  line  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Lancaster,  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Julius  Philippus,  who  reigned  be- 
tween 244  and  249 ;  but  this  might  be  a  reparation  or  renovation  at  a  later  period ; 
any  way,  the  construction  of  the  road  must  have  been  between  50  and  249. 

This  road  has  been  traced  to  the  top  of  Orford  Avenue,  on  the  northern  line  to  War- 
rington, and  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Mersey,  at  Wilderspool,  on  the  soutlu  Between 
these  two  points,  (a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  through  the  town  of  Warrington)  no  evi- 
dent trace  appears,  and  the  common  opinion  was,  that  it  went  between  the  Mote  Hill  and 
the  Ghorch  ;  then  by  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  old  ford  at  Latchford,  and  so  round 
by  the  high  ground  to  Wilderspool.  A  much  nearer  route,  however,  is  by  Orford 
Lane,  the  high  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Fennel  Street  and  Mersey  Street,  (a  Roman 
coin  of  Marine  was  dug  up  last  summer  in  Back  Lrlam  Street,  on  this  very  line, 
and  is  now  in  the  Warrington  Museum),  and  across  the  river,  by  a  ford  just  below 
the  bridge.  This  ford  consisting  of  a  strong  bed  of  gravel,  may  still  be  seen  when 
the  water  is  yeiy  low,  but  has  been  destroyed  on  the  Warrington  side,  in  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river.  It  may  then  have  taken  the  course  of,  and  been 
buried  under  Wilderspool  **  causey,"  and  so  joined  the  road  at  Wilderspool.  I  may  say 
that  both  these  statements  are  hypothetical.  The  road  itself  has  been  most  effectually 
removed. 

The  fact  to  which  1  shall  now  turn  your  attention,  is  the  very  perfect  state  of  the 
road  in  some  places  compared  with  its  utter  destruction  in  others.  Of  course,  its 
removal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  is  easily  understood ;  and  I  think  that  in  our 
investigations  this  day,  a  new  and  unexpected  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  ob- 
tained at  Haydoek:  you  have  seen  the  once-substantial  and  solidly-built  road,  crumb- 
ling away  as  it  were,  and  becoming  so  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it    The  soft  sandstone  has  become  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  we 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  c.  -ii. 
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find  iusteud  of  the  large  ashlers  which  once  formed  ils  basis,  a  few  small  and  scattered 
pi  ees  mixed  with  the  gravel,  which  itself,  in  many  places  has  been  purposely  remoTcd. 

We  mast  now  pass  over  many  years  of  which  we  have  neither  visible  remains,  histo- 
rical records,  nor  household  traditions,  to  a  period  when  we  have  all  of  these  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  St.  Oswald,  King  of  tlie  Northumbrians.  Oswald  assumed  tlie 
crown  in  634,  and  according  to  Beda,  "brought  under  his  dominion  all  tlie  nations  and 
provinces  of  Britain,  which  are  divided  into  four  languages,  the  Britons,  the  Piots,  the 
Scots,  and  the  English.'*  He  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  a  zealous  propagator 
of  the  faith,  of  which  you  will  find  numerous  details  in  Beda's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
He  was,  however,  **  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the  same  pagan  nation  and  pagan  king  of 
the  Mercians,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Edwin,  at  a  place  called  in  tlie  English 
tongue,  Maserfield,  in  the  3Stli  year  of  his  age,  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  G-L'Z"* 

Beda  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  miracles  performed  where  he  died, 
"  many  took  up  the  very  dust  of  the  place  where  his  body  fell,  and  putting  it  into  water, 
did  very  much  good  to  their  friends  who  were  sick.  This  custom  came  so  much  into 
use,  that  the  earth  being  carried  away  by  degrees,  there  remained  a  hole  as  deep  as  the 
height  of  a  man;"  and  strange  enough,  this  is  the  very  state  of  St.  Oswald's  well  at 
this  day.  It  is  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  apparently  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom,  which  has  evidently  drained  from  the  higher  ground, 
but  the  hole  has  not  been  walled  round,  and  is  simply  an  excavation  of  the  soiL 

We  have,  however,  a  different  aooount  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  t  who  says  **  that 
in  the  insurrection  excited  by  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  his  guards  being  pat  to 
flight,  and  himself  actually  carrying  a  forest  of  darts  in  his  breast,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  pain  of  his  wounds  or  the  approach  of  death,  from  praying  for  the  souls 
of  his  faithful  companions."  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  year  642,  says,  "  This  year,  Oswald, 
King  of  the  Northumbrians  was  slain  by  Penda,  and  the  Sonihumbrians,  at  Maserfeld, 
on  the  nones  of  August,  and  his  body  was  buried  at  Bardney.'* 

Florence  of  Worcester,  (anno  642),  ases  the  expression  "commisso  gravi  pnelio  in 
loco  Maserfeld  nuncupato."  The  Annales  GambriiB  under  644,  have  "  the  battle  (bellam) 
of  Cooboy,  in  which  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northmen,  and  Eoba,  King  of  the  Mereiaus 
were  slain."  While  the  history  of  Nennius,  whioh  is  also  derived  firom  autient  British 
sources,  tells  us,  that  '*  Penda,  son  of  Pybba,  reigned  ten  years ;  he  first  separated  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  from  that  of  the  Northmen,  and  slew  by  treachery,  Ouna,  King  of 
the  East  Angliaus,  and  St.  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northmen.  He  fought  tlie  battle  of 
Cocboy,  in  which  fell  Eoua,  son  of  Pippa,  his  brother.  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  he 
gained  the  victory  by  diabolical  agency.  He  was  not  baptized,  and  never  beliered  in 
God."  }  Geoffroy,  of  Monmouth,  has  a  totally  different  detail,  though  the  actors  are 
pretty  much  the  same. 

It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  reconoUe  those  varying  statements,  and  I  should 

pit fcr  William  of  Miiliucsbury,  as  agreeing  best  with  the  traditions  of  the  neighbonr- 
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hood;  according  to  these,  the  king  lived  at  Woodsliead,  wlierc  he  was  set  npoii  Ly 
bis  enemies;  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  attempting  to  escape,  fell  on  the  slope  of 
the  bill.  The  account  I  heard  when  a  boy  was,  that  his  bowels  gushed  out,  and  that  he 
kept  them  in  his  hands  till  he  fell. 

From  Beda's  account  it  follows,  that  the  place  was  at  a  distance  firom  any  town — and 
no  church  was  erected  on  the  spot — there  was  also  a  frequented  road  running  past  it ; 
now  all  these  marks  belong  to  the  present  locality,  and  we  may  proceed  to  sliew  that 
the  church  of  Maserfield,  or  Maokerdeld  was  iu  the  time  of  Oswald,  at  Winwick. 

Roger  of  Poictou,  according  to  the  Testa  de  Neville,  gave  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Os- 
wald, at  Nostell,  in  Yorkshire,  the  church  of  Winwick,  witli  two  carucates  of  land.  In 
Dngdale*8  Monasticum,  we  find  that  the  Priory  of  Nostell  was  formed  on  an  old  founda- 
tion, in  the  time  of  William  Bufus,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  J., 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Moreton,  and  his  chaplain,  Soger  de  Limesey,  gave  to  this  priory  the 
ohnrch  of  St.  Oswald,  in  Maorefield,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  *  In 
Domesday  Book  we  are  told  there  were  five  hides  in  Newton  hundred ;  of  these  one 
was  in  domain.  The  ohuroh  of  the  manor  itself  had  one  caruoato  of  land,  and  St. 
Oswald  of  the  Till  itself  had  two  carucates  of  land,  tree  from  all  olaims:  thus  the 
church  of  the  manor  was  distinct  from  the  ohureh  of  the  Till.  The  King  appears  in 
Saxon  times  to  have  held  all  the  land  except  five  earucates.  In  another  of  the  public 
records — the  Proeeedings  de  Quo  Warranto,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I — Richard  de 
Waleton  claims  to  be  bailiff  of  the  Wapentakes  of  Derbyshire  and  Makerfield,  by  gpft 
of  William,  Earl  of  Bulon  and  Morton,  to  his  ancestor  Walter. 

That  these  different  documents  referred  to  the  same  place  is  certain.  The  hundred 
of  Newton  was  the  Wapentake  of  Makerfield,  which  probably  was  the  name  of  the 
royal  domain,  and  so  furnished  the  title  to  the  district  now  included  in  the  fee  of 
Makerfield.  After  the  death  of  Oswald,  the  royal  residence  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
fcrrred  to  onotlier  site,  to  which  naturally  enough  the  name  of  Newton — tlie  New  Town 
or  Vill — ^was  given,  and  this  again  was  transferred  to  the  Hundred.  To  this  period  I 
would  refer  the  formation  of  the  Castle  Hill,  which  might  have  formed  a  part  of  the  in- 
closure  of  the  King's  residence.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Hundred  of  Newton  ocenrs 
anywhere  except  in  Domesday  Book — both  it  and  Warrington  hundred  merged  in  West 
Derby — but  the  hundred  of  Makerfield  is  stUl  extant  in  a  fee  of  the  same  name. 

The  Saxon  Kings,  who  had  no  civil  list,  lived  upon  each  of  their  manors  in  succes- 
sion, as  long  as  it  would  support  them  ;  and  the  piety  of  Oswald  and  zeal  of  St.  Aidan 
would  soon  found  churches  all  over  his  kingdom — of  course  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  royal  manor  would  not  be  left  destitute  of  a  church — and  we  know  that  the 
division  of  parishes  took  place  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  at  any  rate  was 
confirmed  then,  and  the  parish  church  became  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  district. 
This  is  rather  oddly  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Fig,  which  is  sculptured  in  low 
relief  on  the  steeple.    The  tradition  is,  that  the  church  was  to  have  been  built  near 


•  Dnf^liile,  Mon.  Aug.  vol.  11,  p.  35. 
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tbe  spot  where  the  King  was  kDled,  hat  the  stones  and  mateiiala  which  were  coUeetad 
there  from  day  to  day,  were  earefblly  removed  dnring  the  night.  Upon  a  watch  benig 
set,  it  was  foand  that  a  pig  was  the  indastrions  agent  of  removal,  and  its  natural  squeak 
directed  the  founden  to  the  present  site  of  Winwick.  The  reason  why  the  chiuneh  was 
not  built  at  Woodshead.  was  clearly  that  the  ohareh  was  already  at  Winwiek.  This 
tradition,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  of  late  origin.  The  pig  is  the  attendant  on 
St  Anthony,  who  occupied  the  niche  beside  it,  and  the  steeple  itself  is  of  the  14th 
oentary,  and  no  part  of  the  originsl  stractare.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  St  Anthony 
interested  himself  in  the  basiness,  and  the  people  recognised  him  in  his  pig — (or  be 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  St  Aidan,  an  intimate  friend  of  St  Oswsld's,  though  not 
so  well  known) — and  placed  his  statue  in  rei  perpetuam  memoriam  in  the  preruNU 
building ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  the  saint  should  have  been  so  utterly  for- 
gotten, as  before  the  Beformation  he  must  have  been  a  veiy  familiar  and  well  known 
object  to  the  people.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tradition  oan  have  arisen  sinoe  the  10tfa 
century  and  the  downfall  of  tlie  saint  from  his  niche  ? 

The  ornamentation  of  the  transverse  limb  of  the  stone  cross,  now  plaoed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  ohurah,  will  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Runio  cross  discovered  in  Lancaster, 
and  now  in  the  museum  at  Manchester.  It  is  of  great  interest  though  a  mere  frag- 
ment Is  it  a  preaching  cross  erected  where  Paulinus  had  stood  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  a  purer  faith  to  the  inhabitants  of  Makerfteld,  with  their  King  amongst 
the  audienoe  ?  or  a  sepulchral  one  to  mark  the  tomb  of  some  forgotten  Saxon  Saint  or 
Chief?  or  is  it  a  churehyard  cross  given  by  one  of  the  later  Saxon  Kings,  or  by  tibe 
Prior  of  Nostel  when  he  took  possession  of  the  churoh  and  fat  lands  of  the  rectoiy  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  ?  Its  dimensions  must  have  been  magnificent,  far  laiger  than 
the  mqority  of  such  crosses,  the  wheel  of  which  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  diametar. 
The  interlaced  ornament,  though  not  peculiar  to,  was  usual  among  the  Saxons,  and  to 
this  period  I  should  refer  our  specimen,  though  instances  of  a  later  date  occor  in 
Ireland. 

I  shsll  not  keep  you  long  in  describing  the  chureh.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with 
clerestory,  side  aisles,  each  terminated  by  a  private  chapel — chancel,  which  has  just 
been  rebuilt — ^poroh  on  the  south,  now  converted  into  a  lumber-room — and  western 
tower  with  a  plain  spire.  The  tower  is  of  the  flowing  decorated  period,  has  a  western 
doorway,  a  window  with  a  niche  on  each  side — empty — the  pig  looking  to  the  niche  on 
the  right — a  door  with  a  flat  trefoil-like  top  inside  opens  on  the  stain — the  shafts  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  clustered  of  four  round  pillare,  the  capitals  with  beaded 
mouldings  and  a  necking  below,  and  supporting  pointed  arehes,  consisting  of  two 
square  orden,  the  edges  being  canted  off.  The  shafts  on  the  north  side  are  octagon, 
formed  of  a  hollow  and  a  round  with  fillets,  the  capitnls  with  fleun  de-lis,  or  the  stalk 
foliage,  eut  in  the  stone,  and  the  bases  with  a  mitred  head  at  the  comers — in  fact  the 
bases  of  all  the  columns  are  peculiar,  and  the  churoh  would  gain  a  good  deal  if  the  present 
pews  were  removed  and  the  whole  work  shewn.  The  arch  mouldings  over  these  shafts 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  western  entrance,  and  two  engaged  shafts  of  the  decorated 
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period  form  the  entrance  to  the  chanoel.  There  are  two  shafts  with  s^aie  abaei  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Legh  ehapel,  which  contains  the  brass  of  Perkin  Legh  and  his 
wife,  and  two  later  marble  monoments  of  the  same  family.  The  Gerard  chapel  on 
the  opposite  side  is  enclosed  by  a  screen  of  the  date  1471,  and  contains  a  brass  of 
Piers  Gerard,  £sq.>  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  who  died  1492.  The  side 
aisles  and  clerestory  may  have  been  built  by  Thomas  Johnson,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  inscription  which  is  placed  beneath  the  battlements  on  the  outside. 

The  changes  that  haye  been  made  in  the  church,  however,  are  so  great,  and  the 
records  connected  with  its  reparation  being  ret  non  invetUa,  I  shaU  take  up  your  time 
no  longer  with  attempting  to  distinguish  the  generic  features,  but  pass  on  to  th« 
inscription  just  alluded  to : — 

**  Hie  locus  Oswalde  quondam  plaeuit  tibi  yalde. 
Northanhumbrorum  fueras  rex,  nuncque  polomm 
Begna  tenes ;  prato  prius  Marcelde  Tocato 

Poscimus  hinc  a  te  nostri  memor  esto  beate 

•  •  * 

Anno  milleno  quingentenoque  triceno 

Sdater  post  Cristum  murum  renovaverit  istum 

Henricus  Johnson  curatus,  erat  simul  hie  tunc." 

Makerfield  is  here  latinized  into  Pratnm  Maicelde  or  Markeldsfleld.  The  wall  was 
rebuilt  it  appears  in  1030,  and  the  inscription  with  it,  for  the  four  first  lines  belong  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  word  Sclater,  in  the  last  line  but  one,  I  suppose  is  a  proper 
name,  but  whether  architect  or  churchwarden  or  something  else,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Henry  Johnson's  name  appears  in  deeds  of  that  date  ;  but  in  what  sense  are  we  to 
understand  the  word  curatus  ? 

In  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  we  find  in  the  Fifth  Beport  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  66,  App.  2.  Calendar  of  Letters,  See,,  in  the  Wake- 
field Tower,  the  following — "494,  Boger,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  the 
King — spraying  aid  against  certain  persons  who  had  seized  the  churches  of  Leech* 
[Leigh  pronounced  still  with  the  guttural]  Bury  and  Wynwyke,  39  Jan.  1264.** 

A  few  words  on  the  '*  Bloody  Stone**  which  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  footpath  op- 
posite Park  Bams,  and  I  have  done.  The  tradition  is,  that  some  great  person  was 
killed  there,  and  the  marks  of  the  supposed  blood-stains  are  stiU  visible  after  a  shower. 
A  more  particular  account  says,  that  it  was  a  Seotch  lady  who  was  beheaded  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  after  Bed  Bank  fight — ^which  took  place  here — and  a  field  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Gallows  Croft,  at  the  same  time,  firom  a 
number  of  soldiers  having  been  hanged  there  by  the  same  redoubtable  eommander. 
Cromwell,  however,  following  a  beaten  enemy  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  when  every  hour 
was  precious,  would  hardly  linger  on  his  way  to  behead  women  or  hang  his  prisoners. 
The  Gallows  Croft  is  at  the  verge  of  the  township,  and  may  have  been  the  site  of  the 
original  baronial  gallows,  when  the  Baron  of  Mackerfield  rejoiced  in  that  important  ad- 
dition to  his  state.  Mr.  Beamont  first  suggested  that  the  Bloody  Stone,  which  certainly 
was  in  Newton  Park,  might  be  the  place  where  the  Welsh  Knight,  who  hsd  usurped  the 
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Castle  of  Ifaigh  and  the  Lady  Mabel,  was  killed  by  the  real  Lord,  Sir  William  Brad- 
sbaigb  on  hia  retam  from  the  Holy  Land.  This  eTcnt,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  would 
be  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  aboat  the  time  when  the  ohnrcb  tower  was  bnilt 

I  baye  now  gone  throngh  the  ikcts  and  traditions  connected  with  the  history  of  Win- 
wick  to  the  16th  centary.  The  township  is  decreasing  in  population,  bnt  whether 
it  and  Newton  were  ever  the  great  towns  which  popular  tradition  would  make 
them,  may  be  doabted.  They  were  certainly  Royal  Manors  before  the  oonqnest,  and 
Culcheth  (in  the  parish  of  Winwick)  has  been  assigpiied  by  high  aathority,  as  the  site 
of  many  synods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Many  eharters  are  dated  firom  Cselehytb, 
or  Cflslichyth — and  the  place  is  called  Kilaha  by  the  country  people.  We  ha?e  also  one 
of  the  farm  houses  moated  round,  and  called  the  "  Old  Abbey ;"  bnt  when  or  why  this 
name  was  given,  is  utterly  unknown.  It  seems  to  point  to  some  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing of  remote  antiquity. 

Before  the  Meeting  separated,  several  gentlemen  expressed  their  individual  gratifioa- 
tion  at  tlio  proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  on  behalf  of  their  respectiTe  Societies  their 
best  thanks,  for  the  honour  which  had  been  done  them. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting,  called  by  the  Council  for  the  revision  of  the  Laws,  was 
held  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  on  Thursday  the  Idth  of  April,  at  half-past  one,  p.m., 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Cust,  K.C.H.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  alterations  reoommended  by  the  Counofl,  all 
of  which  were  adopted  unanimously : — 

Law  I. — The  expression  was  assimilated  to  the  terms  of  the  original  Prospeotna. 

Law  III. — ^A  date  which  was  necessary  only  at  the  formation  of  tne  Soeie^,  was 
eaneelled. 

Law  rv. — ^A  similar  date  eaneelled. 

Law  VI. — ^A  clause  was  inserted  requiring  a  retiring  member  to  give  a  written  notice, 
and  to  pay  up  all  his  arrears.  ^ 

Law  VIIL^An  unnecessary  desoriptive  period  was  cancelled. 

Law  IX.— Several  dates  like  those  in  III.  and  IV.  were  cancelled. 

Law  XV. — This,  which  was  entitled  "  Powers  of  Council,  as  to  Stipendiary  Officers, 
Servants,  &c.,"  was  re-written,  but  without  altering  its  effect 

Law  XIX. — The  priyileges  of  Honorary  Members  were  modified,  so  as  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  for  life. 

Law  XXII. — Each  Member  was  authorised  to  introduce  two  gentlemen,  not  Mem- 
bers, at  any  of  the  ordinary  meetings. 


INDEX. 


Abraham,  Riohard,  receipt  from,  S2 

Ackland,  Rev.  Thoa.  8.,  18S 

Affcot,  Salop,  jog  from,  64 

Afi^hoQ  knife,  121 

Africa,  West,  jugged  spear  from,  3 

Alkin,  ReT.  Robert,  183. 184 

Aikin'8  translation  of  the  Life  of  Agricolft,  03 

AJnedale,  origin  of  the  name,  129 

Akerman,  J.  Y.,  donor,  119 

Alcook,  William,  petition  to,  31 ;  his  report  on,  ib. 

All  Saints',  Liverpool,  166 

Altrincham,  report  on,  63 

America,  coloz^zation  of,  41 

Amerie,  John,  slain,  23 

Amnolnesdal,  6 

Amoondemess  hundred,  description  of,  113, 114 ; 

origin  of  the  name,  124 
Anastatio  fao  simile,  3 
Anderson,  Rot.  Hogh,  145 
Andrews,  Robert.  Iw 
AnfiTlesholme,  110 
Anti-burghers,  166.  n 
Antiqnaries,  Society  ofL  donor,  1, 79 
Antiqaities  in  tomuii,  131  ■  Do.  Anglo  Saxon,  S 
Antoninus  Hus,  coins  of,  14 
Antrim  county,  antiquities  frt>m,  80 
Arbroath,  sketches  from,  16 
Arbury,  constable  of,  26 
Arch»ologia  Cambrensis,  1, 40 
ArohflBological  Association,  Report  of  Congress, 
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Aiofieology,  Guide  to,  96 

Arohitebtnral  Institute,  Scotland,  119 

AMeme,  Captain  John,  22, 22.  n 

Ariey  family,  origin  of,  96 

Annitstead,  Rct.  W.,  199 

Armorial  bearings  in  Tarvin  Choich,  98 

Arms  of  Stanley,  OO.n 

Armstrong,  George,  160 

Arrow  heads   of  flint.   66;  do.  firom  Gulf  of 

Mexico,  134 
Art  of  War,  3 

Asbr,  Richard,  precept  by,  31 
Aahby,  Colonel,  194 
Aahby-de-la-Zouoh,  fish  ponds  at,  136 
Aahton,  Ellen,  193 

John,  192, 194 

Aapinall,  Rev.  George,  160 

Asses'  Green,  corporation  of,  4 

Assheton,  Colonel,  22 

Astley,  Richard,  precepts  by,  31 

Aston  family,  origin  of,  96 

Athenenm,  Liyerpool,  original  members,  6 

Atherton,  WUliam,  exhibitor,  41 

Atkinson,  Samuel.  11,  ll.n 

Anrelius,  coins  of,  14 

Australian  native  bag.  80 

Autobiography  of  WUliam  Stout,  2 

AUTHOBS  OF  PaPBBS  AND  CoKiiuyzcATiows  :— 

Boardman,  James,  100 

Brooke,  Richard,  F.  S.  A..  4, 42, 43, 136, 136 

Cust,  Hon.  Sir  ifdward,  K.  C.  H.,  80 

Dawes,  Matthew,  F.  G.  S.,  130 

Gawthrop,  Hugh,  78 

Harland,  John,  44, 81 


Hibbert,  Thomas  D.,  189 
Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  43, 66 
Just,  John,  121 
Kendrick,  Dr.,  18. 137. 201 
Maver,  Joseph,  F.  S.  A.,  6, 16 
Middleton,  James,  198 
Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  200 
Mortimer,  William  Williams,  85 
Rimmer,  Alfred,  33 
Robson,  John,  202 
Stonehouse,  James,  66 
Thorn,  Rev.  Dr.^,  99, 137 
Thornber,  Rev.  WiDiam,  B.  A.,  100 

B 

Babylon,  curious  drinking  bowls  fh>m,  43 
Balnea,  Thomas,  donor,  02;  History  of  Liver- 
pool by,  62 
Ballincollig,  caaUe  at,  18 
Bangor,  diocese  of,  97;  sketches  from,  15 
Banner's  Lin,  4 
Bannister,  Rev.  Robert,  167 
Baptist  Chapel,  Everton,  76 
Barbauld,  Mrs.,  works  printed  at  Warrington,  63 
Bam  o'  the  hill  field,  73 
Barons  of  Chester,  87, 96 
Barrett,  John,  grant  to,  68 
Basket  ftt>m  New  Zealand,  80 
Basnett,  Rev.  Christopher,  144 
Bassett,  Allen,  7 
■  Thomas,  7 

Bateman,  John,  196 
-— ^—   Katren,  196 

Thomas,  196, 197 

Rev.  WiUiam,  198, 197 

Batteries  in  Liverpool,  73. 
Bayley,  Roger,  190, 191 

Beacon,  Everton,  67,  description  of,  77,  drawing 

of,  66 
Beamont,  William,  on  bloody  stone,  207 
Bean,  aUaa  Fabious,  78 
Beast,  number  of  the,  82 
Beattie,  William,  149 
Bebington,  sketches  from,  15 
Beckett,  William,  173 
Bedlington,  report  on,  79 
BelAiat,  10 

Belgrave,  doorway  at.  2 
Belisama,  meaning  of,  106 
Bell,  Dr.,  elected  Bon.  Member.  1 
Beltain,  108 

Belvoir  Castle,  gardens  at,  136 
Bonn's  Garden  Chapel,  42 
Bennett,  William,  81 
Bent,  Sir  John,  enrolled,  13 
Bentley,  Thomas,  139.n,  141 
Berwlck-on-Tweed,  report  on,  79 
Beryl,  heights  of,  100 
Bewsey.  precepts  issued  at,  29 
Bible,  black  letter,  14 
Bicester,  196 

Bilingsgate,  derivation  of,  107 
Bill  of  lading  for  slaves,  14 
Birkenhead  priory,  97. 
Blrley,  Rev.  J.  S.,  elected,  79 
T.  L.,  elected,  40 
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Bimiingham  bedeged,  SO^  report  on,  79 
Blackburn,  astrologers  at,  65,  the  town  taken,  91 
Blaokbnme,  John  Ireland,  5 

Mrs.,  71 

Blackbumshire,  124 

Black  horse  tavern,  34 

Blackstone.  Sir  William,  46 

Black  Sea,  bowl  fix>m,  3 

Blacow,  Bev.  Richard,  171.  n 

Blagg,  John.  197 

Blaixism.  108.  n 

Blind,  Church  for  the,  1S3 

Bloody  stone,  907 

Blore's,  Britannia,  3 

Blowing  sands.  Sea  retiring  from,  108 

BlondeU,  Bryan,  43, 183.  n 

— —  Bey.  Thomas,  168, 168.  n 

Bev.  William,  154 

William,  198 

— ^—  family  of,  66 

Boatdman,  James,  139. 141 ;  letter  fh>m,  100, 900 

Bold.  Bev.  Thomas,  49, 143 

Bolton,  operatives  at,  191 

Bonaparte,  present  fh>m,  191 

Bones,  from  Saxmondham,  15 ;  firom  Eddisbory, 

98. 99 ;  from  Oefh.  St.  Asaph,  99 
Boooies  of  Femanao  Po,  41 
Book  Tiling,  135 

Books  and  Pamphlsts,  (Donations  daring  the 
Sessiony— 
Akerman  on  Ancient  Weapons,  119 
Balnea's  Liverpool,  vi.  9 ;  vii.  v2 
Bernard's  Ooide  to  Qrand  Jury  Men,  63 
Bible  in  bl.  let  1651, 14 
Blome's  Britannia,  3 
Chambers's  M eteorolo^,  14 
Dacier's  Terence,  voL  i,  63 
Denham's  Slogans  of  the  North  of  England,  3 
Evening  Moil  Newspaper,  1789—90, 190 
Fenwick's  Treasure  Trove,  9 
Guide  to  Northern  ArohaBology,  06 
Harland's  Ancient  Charters  of  Clithero,  9 
Autobiography  of  Wm.  Stout,  9 
Lewis's  MS.  Sermoxis.  63 
MachUvelli's  Art  of  War,  3 
Norton's  New  Testament,  3 
Newspaper  Press  Directory.  41 
Ormerod's  History  of  Ghesnire,  3  vols.  14 
— ^^—  Miscellanea  Palatina,  9 
Prayer  Book,  bl.  let  63 
Pharmacopeias  Londiniensis,  3 
ProeeedinffM,  JournaU,  TrofuactioM,  4rt. 
Antiquaries  Society,  1, 79 
Architectural  Institue^  Scotland,  69 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  13 
Cambrian  Arohsologioal  Association,  1, 40 
Kilkenny  Archvologioal  Association,  1 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soc,  13 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosoph.  Soc.,  63 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archnological  Soo.  40 
Numismatic  Society,  119 
Sussex  ArchaBologiosl  Society,  1 
BnorU.  by  Robert  Rawlinson.  Esq.,  of  the 
Boara  of  Health,  London.    Altrincham.  63 ; 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  (two  copieaj.  79 ;  Birm- 
ingham, 79;  Broughton,  63;   Carlisle,  79; 
Dorchester  and  Fordington,  (two  copies). 
79;  Dover,  79;  Havant,  41;  Morpeth  and 
Bedlington,  (two  copies).  79 ;  Newton  Heath, 
119 ;  Onnskirk,  63 ;  Pendleton,  63 ;  Poulton- 
oum-Seacombe,  40 ;  Do.  (two  additional  co- 
pies), 79;  Wavertree,  63;  Busholme,  (two 
copies),  79. 
Rimmer's  Old  Halls  of  Lancashire,  119 
Rochdale  Dialect,  Almanao  in,  190 
Sprott's  Chronicle,  (Jos.  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  and 
%r.  BeU),3 


Simpson's  History  of  Lancaster,  133 
Smith's  Collectanea  Antlqua,  9, 69, 119 
Squiei's  European  Colonization  of  America. 

41 
Tbom's  Restoration  of  All  Nations,  by  White,  2 
Whitaker's  Manchester,  3 
Booth,  Sir  George,  97 

Col.  John,  precept  from,  39 ;  power  of  At- 

tomev  from,  39 

-  family,  in  Wars  of  Roses,  97.  n 


Borneo,  chaxins  firom,  15 

Boscobel,  191 

BoBworth  field,  seal  from,  68 

Bottlea,  two  handed,  ttom  Cuzco,  41 

Boult,  Joseph,  exhibitor,  96,  donor,  133 

Bouquet,  watchmaker,  64 

Bourne,  Cornelius,  elected,  13 

—  John,  Mayor.  163.  n 
Bowes,  Rev.  John,  183 
Bowls,  for  drinking,  3. 43 
Bowstead,  Rev.  T.  S.,  171.  n 
Boydell,  a  carrier,  194 

Box,  containingaddress  to  Queen.  19. n 
Brackstone,  R.  H.,  elected,  1 ;  exhibitor,  64,99, 191 
Braddyls,  possessed  Samleebury,  30 
Bradford,  West,  charm  from,  81 

-^    Earl'of,  has  um,  131 

Bradshaw,  Mr ,  199, 194 

Bragg,  Rev.  Joseph,  158, 159 

Brakell,  Thomas,  donor,  3 

Brekell,  Rev.  John,  144 

Brereton.  Sir  William,  Bart,  99, 99.n  191 

William,  191 

Bridgenorth,  191 

British  Burial  Plaobs.  (M.  Dawes,  F.O.8.) 
Five  tumuli,  130 ;  No.  1,  description  of,  skele- 
ton  found,  130,  131;  No.  4,  described,  131; 
Cist-vaen,  131  ;  No.  5,  discovery  and  ftirther 
details,  139;  Kimmeridge  Coal-money,  139 

British  Antiauities  found,  105 

——  burial  places,  130 

-»^>  Museum,  articles  in,  191 

Brocke,  WUliam,  certificate  from,  39 

Bromborough,  manor  and  church,  91 

Bromley,  Sir  £.,  37, 38 

Bronte,  wine  from,  98,  how  named,  100:  a  nut 
district  100 

'^—  House,  75 

Bronze  swords  from  Ireland,  09 

Brooke,  Richard,  F.S.A.,  communioalioos  from,  4, 
49, 43, 135, 136 ;  exhibitor,  4, 15 ;  donor,  133 ;  re- 
ferredto,  139, 140.141 

Brookes,  Mr.,  of  Norton,  91 

Brooks,  Archdeacon,  163, 164^  171.  n 

Broughton,  report  on,  63 

Broughton  and  Smith.  15 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  H.,  183 

Brownsword,  Mr..  196 

Brownware  iug,  64 

Broxton  Hall,  gardens  at,  136 

Bmhere,  William,  7 

BruzmanbuKh,  battle  of,  115 

Buck.  Rev.  Dr.,  147, 147.  n 

Buddioom,  Rev.  P.  R.,  171.  n 

Budworth,  interments  at,  93 

Bun  Spring,  name  of,  110 

Burghall,  Sdward,  Vicar  of  Acton,  99.  n 

Burghers,  165.  n 

Bu^eU,  MoUy,  74 

Butler,  origin  of  name,  99.  n ;  of  arms,  99.  n 

<•  By"  in  composition  of  nsmes,  117, 196 

Byerley,  Jane  and  Ellen,  tried  for  witohcraft,  37 

Byrom,  Henry,  5,  precepts  from,  39 


Caflhuria,  jagged  spears  from,  3 


an 


Calamy,  190 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  13 

Campbell,  Bey.  Augustas,  alladed  to,  169,  164, 
171.  n,  186 

^— — ^^  Rev.  Colin,  elected,  iO 

Cantilnpe,  'WUlm.,  7 

Capel].Lord,30.n 

Cargill,  BeT.  Richard,  83 

Came,  seal  of,  72 

Carrickfergos,  pilotage  to,  11 

Carta  de  foreeta,  45 

Carton  cross,  68 

Case,  Rev.  Jas.,  165 

Case  witli  pistols,  121 

Carlisle,  report  on,  79 

Caaon,  Mrs.,  190 

Castle  Hey  Chapel,  158.  n 

Castle  Hill,  201, 20^ 

Catherine.  Empress,  65 

Caton,  Willm.,  195 

Cefb,  St  Asaph,  bones  from,  09 

Celts,  bronze  exhibited,  80;  stone  exhibited,  80; 
from  Ireland,  99 

Chaddock,  Mr.,  193 

Cbaikubv  at  mrbtinos. — 

Cast.  Hon.  Sir  Edwd.,  K.C.H.,  200, 208 

Kendrick^Dr.,  119 

Mather,  John,  40 

M'Quie,  P.R,.  79 

Neill,  Hogh,  F.R.A.S.,  62 

Robson,  John,  13 

Thorn,  Rev.  Dr.,  1, 96, 137 

Chambers,  J.  H.,  aathor,  14 

^  '       Miss,  donor,  14 

Chapels,  various,  42 

Charles  11.,  escape  of,  120 

— — —  Oeorge,  drawing  by.  99 

Charm,  Lancashire,  81 ;  do.  from  Borneo,  several, 
14 

Ohakm,  a  Lakcashibk.  in  Ctphbk.  (John  Har- 
land.)  Charm  found  at  West  Bradford,  near 
Clitbero,  81 ;  property  of  J.  Oamet,  Esq.,  81 ; 
deciphered  by  the  Rev.  Rd.  Oamett,  of  the 
BritiBh  Museum,  82 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui* 
ties  referred  to.  82;  maglo  square  explained, 
82, 83 ;  words  of  the  chum  explained,  83 ;  its 
curious  notation,  83 ;  contains  Lord's  prayer, 
84 ;  endorsement  84 ;  date  of  the  charm,  85. 

Charters  of  Clithero,8 

Chase,  Bishop,  170 

Chatelaine,  curious,  64 

Chatterbox,  Dame,  38 

Check  or  door  posts  of  ale-houses,  54 

Cheshire,  Domesday  book.  2 ;  why  Palatinate,  87; 
families  in.  2;  ancient  limits  of,  86;  Ormerod's 
History,  14 

_and  Lancashire,  old  balls  in,  134 

Chessmen  of  jet,  200 

Chester,  sketches  Arom,  15 ;  Saxon  earls  of,  85 ; 
Norman  earls  of,  85 ;  depositions  at,  8;  miniature 
found  at,  121 ;  visited  by  King  John,  6 

Chbstbr,  Nokhan  Eabls.  (w.  W.  Mortimer.) 
Anglo-Saxon  Earls  in  3rd  vol.,  85;  mode  in 
which  Saxon  princes  conveyed  their  land,  85 ; 
Great  Book  of  Winchester  and  DomescUqr  Book, 
85 :  duties  to  which  lands  in  Saxon  times  were 
snoiect*  85 ;  estates  of  four  sreat  kinds,  Thane- 
land,  Beneficinm,  Folkland,  Frank^Aunoigne, 
85, 86 ;  these  cancelled  by  the  Normans,  86 ; 
Norman  tenure,  80 ;  Domesday  survey,  when 
made,  and  why,  86;  Mercia  divided,  ttai  why, 
86 ;  original  county  of  Chester,  86 ;  granted  to 
Walter  de  Oherband,  first  Norman  Earl,  87; 
Chester  made  a  Coun^  Palatine,  87;  extra- 
ordinary powers  granted,  87;  Pennant  87; 
Blackstone  says  Palatine  trom  pollatium,  87 ; 
Hugh  Lupus  2nd  Earl,  nephew  of  the  Con- 


iueror, 87 ;  parentag%of  William L and  Hugh 
lUpus,  87 ;  Robert,  the  magnificent,  of  Nor- 
mandy, 87;  Hugh  Lupos'  possession  in  Eng- 
land, 88 ;  Wulphems  King  of  Mercia  erects  a 
monastery  at  Chester  for  his  daughterWerburgh , 
8R ;  Lupus  transfers  the  monastery  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Benedict,  88 ;  Anslem  first  Abbot,  88 ; 
character  of  Lupus,  88 ;  Ermentrude  wife  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  80 ;  Richard  son  of  Hugh  Lupus 
marries  Maude,  daughter  of  Stephen  de  Blois, 
89 ;  shipwrecked,  89 ;  Randal,  nephew  to  Lupus 
the  4th  Earl,  80;  Randal's  character,  89;  Ran. 
dal's  issue,  89. 

Randal  2nd,  de  Oemons,  90 ;  his  character, 
90;  takes  Lincoln.  91 ;  takes  the  side  of  Matilda 
a^nst  Stephen,  9l ;  battle  at  LincolnJ1141)  91 ; 
his  great  power.  91 ;  inroads  of  the  Welsh,  91 ; 
invites  Henry  II.  91 :  founds  Trentham  Priory 
and  Nunnery  at  Chester,  91  ;  gives  Brom- 
borough  and  Easthom  to  St.Werbargh,  Chester, 
91 ;  gives  manor  of  Styshall,  Worcestershire,  to 
Walter,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  91. 

Ha^h  Cyveliock.  6th  Earl,  92  ;  "  Commote/' 
meaning  of,  92 ;  reoels  against  King  Henxy  II. 
and  is  taken  prisoner,  92 ;  William  the  Lion 
King  of  Scotland,  92;  Earl  of  Leicester,  92 ; 
Dole  Castle,  92 ;  Trentham  Abbey,  92 ;  Greasby, 
92 ;  Abbev  of  Chester,  92 ;  Prestbury,  92.  n ; 
Butlers  of  Amoundemess,  02.  n. 

Randall  3rd,  Blnndeville,  7th  Earl,  92;  Blnn- 
derille,  origin  of,  92.  n ;  adviser  ox  Henry  II, 
Richard  I,  John,  Henry  III,  92,  98;  Robert 
Langland,  93 ;  John  Malvern,  93 ;  proof  of  Ran- 
dall's celebrity,  98 ;  helps  to  liberate  Richard  I, 
93 ;  Lllewellyn,  98 ;  Handbridge,  called  Treboth 
or  burnt  town,  98 ;  Poolton,  Cistercian  Monks 
of,  98.  Erected  Beeston  Castle,  93 ;  established 
Everton  Beacon,  94 ;  Chester  and  Lincoln.  94 ; 
had  Norman  possessions,  94 ;  sheriff  of  three 
shires,  04 ;  Stafford,  94 ;  Salop,  94 ;  Lancaster, 
94.  Roger  de  Polctiers,  94,  held  lands  between 
the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  94 ;  died  at  Walling, 
ford,  94 :  Alan  de  Dlnnen,  94.  Small  of  statnre, 
94 ;  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland.  94 ; 
William  D'Albiney,  Earl  of  Arundel,  94;  Per- 
rers.  Earl  of  Derby,  94. 

John  le  Scot,  8th  Earl,  94,  took  part  with  the 
Barons  against  Henry  111,  and  again  with  the 
King,  95 ;  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Llewellyn, 
95 ;  Palatinate  Earldom  of  Chester  terminates, 
95 ;  Earldom  of  Chester  attaches  to  the  Crown, 
05. 

BAnows. 

Hugh  Lupus,  96  •  Sir  P.  Leycester,  96 ;  Neal 

Runcorn 
the 
"— ■"■^1  -^ ««."'••,  «»—•<*».•,  MM^M%ij,  W&WX&,  War- 
burton,  96 ;  Henry  de  Lacy,  10th  Baron,  p.  96. 
Robert  de  Montalt  or  Mold,  96;  Marquis  of 
Chohnondeley,  96 ;  Lord  Crewe.  96.  Richard 
Temon,  96 ;  families  of  Wilbranam,  Stafford, 
Littlebury,  96 ;  Sir  Ralph  the  Olde,  96.  Robert 
Fitzhugh,  96 ;  his  descendants  are  the  ikmUies 
Chohnondeley  and  Egerton,  96.  Hamon  de 
Masci,  Baron  of  Dunham,  90  ;  Birkenhead 
prioryfounded  In  12th  century  by  the  3rd  Baron, 
07;  Eari  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  97. 
Gilbert  de  Blois,  Baron  of  Klnderton,  97 ;  in- 
fiicted  capital  punishment  so  late  as  1597, 07 ; 
his  descendants  fought  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
97 ;  poetic  quotation  on  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
burv,  97.  n.  Baron  of  Stockport,  97 ;  Camden, 
Spelinan,  and  authors  of  Magna  Britannlca  say 
there  was  such  a  baron,  97 ;  Sir  Peter  Leycester 
decides  in  the  negative.  97.  Hugh  Lupus  added 
Lords  Spiritual.  97 ;  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and 
Bangor,  97 ;  Abbbot  of  Chester,  Priors  of  Nor- 


id  Sit)Mibeaa,-tt ;  Abboli  of  Combe 
-id  VileRoral,*?.    Bobertds  Bodelci 

...      _    ..     „     ibnilt  CoDwj,  97. 


boUl  btiDddUD  CuIIi 
CfaJsBl  foaud  u  Orford,  xi 
Cbrlstitu  lancUtsi,  n4 
Oh  arch  Archit^tcture,  Hif 
ChDrcbesiuidGh4Fflku 
Clirke,  Humphrey  BS 

CUjtoD,  Ber.  Nicholu,  1- 


Coins,  eihilHlwt,  14;  pn>»nlsi],  133:  oae  bond 

Id  WnmngtoD,  303;  muj  u  Coerdilg,  ISB 
CoUerunu  Amlqai,  1 
CoUuciioD  of  ihe  Society,  place  ror,  i 
CoUegute  lunUlatJaD,  tiu,  at,  TA 


Conor,  ftey.  Jo^d,  1»T 
CouUhlsi'  ■ccoodU,  be,  31 

CoKier'uaed^ur  FoiD  IS;  colna  of,  133 

CoDiicibi  arother  Socfatles,  133,301 

CoUoD,  Arat  UnporUUoD  of,  13;  front  U.S.,  43 

CrtOttOQ.  Bav.  Dr.,  IM 
Crigui,Biabop,  IM.  D 

Croti,  coosUblB  of,  ^,  37.  M 

CromvfU,  chaplain  to,  3;  hi*  lodglogi,  SO.  n 

Crook,  ThomMi,  l»g 

Cropp,  Mr,,  IM 

CroabT,  orlglD  of  nams,  I!8 ;  fra«  wuren  In,  07 

CFU<:ironn  valch,  M 

Cucklngatool,  13»;  torn erplaloed,  13T 

Cssrdale,  orisia  or'name,  IM ;  colDB /bond  M,ll 
Colshelh,  constabla  of,  31 ;  old  abbs j,  SM 

Capar, /oaiu',  <n^!uo<>ker,  M 

Cut,  Hon.  Sir  Edirard,  chairman,  9X1,308;  papar 

Cathbs'n,  BsT.  Qeorge.  143 

GoUlngi.anUquanan.S 

Cdico,  boDun  dgotea  fonod  M,  41 


Dal«,  B«*.  P.  8.,  aieMed,  13 

B.  Ny  elaotad,  13 

Davsi  is  IlaircAasinB.  (John  Jqbi.)  Eltimmla 
of  the  EngUah  paopls,  123 ;  Inroada  of  the 
" " ™  isa  1S3  i  " '-"-  -■-- 


DauM  If  or^ami 
In  Lao 

A\bei: 


Laocaslilro,  lib  ;   Lancaahire  d 


Uuuiew,  paper  by,  13(1 
Ret.  Ambnne,  171.  c 


Wmiam,  I 
DliKtary.  n 


f,VF*niir«la™ 
-  (Stanley)  t 


IIB,'l90,l 


eibmtor.  134 
elected,  1 ;  donor. 


41,  09,  S,  SI,  »,  M, 


Daulah  sstlleiDenta  Ui  aoutl 
1!S;diilB.inEirkdgJe,&e.,L 
placei  on  the  Kibble,  1»;  1 

Daunect,  SeT.Tboniaa,  104,  d 
Dartlnldale  «8 


u.  Sir  Usnrr'BttK.,  iso,  is 

_ d;  atool,  dsed  till  llWIy.  13t) 

DuDHUi  of  Scotland!,  new  rutanapecUaf,  a 

Dukinfleld]  Cnlouel,  Im 

Itohert,  IK 

Ounkiii,  Alfred  J,  eicliange  with,  110 

Dnnlop.  ifra.  Jame^,  exhibitor,  134 
Dunnock-brow,  Everlon,  M 
Dnrbam,  why  a  Fa]aUn«  County,  ST 
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Datton  fiunily,  origin  of,  90 ;  in  wan  of  Roses, 

97.  n 
Dwyer,  Bey.  Thomas,  147 


Eari  of  Derby's  lodgings,  90 

Earth  depicted,  se 

Easiham,  manor  and  church  of,  91 

Eddisbnry  hUl,  98,  99 

Edgar,  James,  elected,  13 

Edge  Hill,  battle  of.  19 

Edward  VI,  coins  of,  64 

Egerton,  fhmily  of,  96 ;  in  wars  of  Roses,  97.  n 

-^— -  Chancellor,  191 

^— —  Colonel,  191 

Peter,  S9 ;  Peter  of  Ridley,  191 

— .^—  Rafe,  191 

Sir  Kichard2j91 

Egyptian  Maseum,  133,  SOI 
Elections,  sqaibs  and  pasquinades  at,  4 
Elizabeth,  (of  England,)  coins  of,  64 

(daughter  of  Peter,)  65 

EUesmere,  sketches  from,  15 

— ^— — —  the  Earl  of,  donor,  96 

Emu,  leg  of,  exhibited,  41 

Enamelling  on  glass,  145 

Enfield,  Dr.,  145 ;  books  printed  at  Warrington,  03 

Engraving  of  flint  arrow-head,  65 

Erskine,  Ebenezer,  155.  n 

"  Estovers"  (?)  Everton.  67 

Etchings,  S ;  various,  134 

Evening  mail  for  '89l'90,  64 

EVBBTOW,    HlSTOBICAL    NOTBS,    ON    TOWNSBIP 

AND  Village.     (James  Stonehouse.)     Town- 
ship of  Everton,  antiquity,  derivation  of  name 
and  situation,  66 ;  granted  to  Roger  de  Polo- 
tiers  (1066),  66 ;  names  of  his  followers,  Moly- 
neux,  &c.,  66 ;    dispossessed  by  Rnfns,  66 ; 
mandate  of  Henry  III.,  07 ;  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  Ranulph.  Earl  of  Chester,  67 ;  beacon 
probably  erectod  oy  him,  67 ;  fall«  to  the  Derby 
family,  67 ;  a  special  manor,  67 ;   boundary  in 
Henry  YII  time,  68 ;  pasture  land  in  the  15th 
centarv,  68 ;    Breck-sllver,  66  ;   condition  in 
time  of  James  I,  08,  09 ;  granted  to  citizens  of 
London  in  time  of  Chas.  I,  69 ;   disputes  be- 
tween these  patentees  and  inhabitants,  69,  70  ; 
patentees  sell  their  right  to  Lord  Derby,  70 ; 
arrangement  with   Lord  Derby,  70  ;   H eyes' 
house,  inscription,  70;  waste  land  reclaimed, 
71.    Possessed  by  Mr.  Oreen,  tlie  Oascoynes, 
and  Marquis  of   Salisbury,  71 ;    besieged  by 
Rupert  (1664),  71 ;  Rupert  at  Bolton,  71 ;  fortifi- 
cations of  Liverpool,  71  ;   probable  reason  of 
Rupert's  stay  at  Everton,  73 ;  takes  up  a  new 
position,  72 ;  confirmation  of  this^  73 ;  Rupert's 
cottage,  account  of,  73;  localities  described, 
73,  74;  Molly  Bushell.  74;  Mrs.  Cooper,  74; 
"  Loggerheads  Revivea  "  once  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  74,  74.  n ;  progressive  v^ue  of 
property  in,  75.    St.  Domingo  Estate,  history 
of  and  its  various  possessors,  75 ;  Oregson's 
house  and  well,  76 ;  Fabious  famUy,  76 ;  Bap- 
tists' burying-ground  in  Everton  road.  76 ;  Ne- 
cropolis, opened  by  Dr.  Raffles,  76 ;  Collegiate 
Institution,  foundation   stone   laid   by  Lord 
Stanley,  76 ;  St  George's  Church,  when  built, 
76  ;  memorial  window-— R.  P.  Buddicom,  76: 
other  churches,  76;  Beacon,  its  histo^  ana 
various  uses,  77 ;  Waterhouso-lane,  77 ;  white- 
field-lane,  77.    Rental  of  Everton  from  1671  to 
1851,  77 ;  population  from  1327  to  1851,  77,  78. 

Everton,  drawings  of  cross,  house,  road,  and 
village,  65 

Exchequer  Court,  Chester,  80 

P 


ExHiBXTOSS  OF  Abtxclbs.— Atherton,  William, 
41 ;  BraokaCone,  B.  H.,  65,  99,  121 ;  Brooke, 
Richard,  F.S.A.,  4, 15 ;  Doble,  w.  H.,  134 ;  Dun- 
lop,  Mrs..  134;  Garvin,  Mr.,  121;  Glbbs,Mr., 
98;  Gransm,  J.  A.,  14;  Ouyton,  Joseph,  16; 
Henlman,W.  O^  65,  134;  Hibbert,  T.  D.,  99, 
134 ;  HUl,  Rev.  J.  W.,  98, 100 ;  Home,  Rev.  Dr., 
3,  15  41.  80,  99;  Kendrtok,  Dr.,  15,  49,  137; 
Lamo,  Andrew,  3,  41 ;  Mather,  John,  134 ; 
Mayer,  Joseph,  F.8.A..  3,  15,  64,  80,  134, 135 ; 
M'Quie,  P.  R.,  3 :  Middleton,  James,  121, 134 ; 
OkilL  Miss,  15;  Phillips,  Mra.,  134;  Ratiibone, 
W..  120 ;  RlwUns,  Mrs.,  64 ;  Rimmer,  Alfred.  15, 
80 ;  Robinson,  C.  B.,10, 42 ;  Sefton,  the  Earl  of, 
14 ;  Woodhonse,  J.  &.,  98. 

Eye-bridge,  198 

Eyres's  Warrington  Press,  site  of,  63 ;  Warring- 
ton Advertiser,  the  fltst  coonty  newspaper,  68 


Fabious^amily  of,  76 

Fabon,  Thomas,  81 

Fearon,  Rev.  John,  147 

Fenwick,  John,  donor,  83 

Feras  Naturm^  what,  47.  n 

Fernando  Po,  vegetable  chain  Anom,  41 

Ferrers,  Earl  of  i>erby,  possessed  Everton,  67 

Ferries.  Rev.  John,  140, 150 

Ffells,Myles.80 

Ffrancis.  T.  R.  W.,  eleoted,  40 

Fibula,  from  Whittlesea  Mere,  3 

Figgins,  Rev.  J.  L.  148 

Figures  in  silver,  41 

F^i  Islands,  cordage  fh>m,  41 

Fire  Police  Station,  site  of,  42 

Firth,  Thomas,  slain,  S3 

Fisher,  Rev.  Moses,  177 

Fishwlck,  Rev.  Thomas,  163 

Fitzhngh,  Robert,  96 

Fitzreinftre,  Gilbert,  7 

Fitzwarine.  confirmation  of  lands  to,  6 

Fletcher,  Edward,  watchmaker,  64 

John,  166 

Flint,  county  of  under  the  sword  of  Cheater.  88 
arrow  heads  of,  05;  instruments  found,  131 

FlintofT  quoted,  44 

Forde,  Rev.  Brownlow,  42, 142 

Fordington.  report  on,  79 

Formby,  origin  of  name,  129 

Foster,  Mr.,  164 

Foulis,  sketches  from,  15 

Fountains  Abbey.  fomidatioa.«f,  100 ;  poasesilons 
of,  98, 100 ;  seals  fh>m,  96, 100 

FftKB  WABBKN,  GRANT  OF.  (J.  HarlBud.)  WaT- 
ren,  derivation  of,  44 :  Flintoff 's  Rise  and  Pro- 
cess of  the  Laws  of  England,  44 ;  Willism  the 
Conqueror  engages  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  44 ;  basis  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  44, 46 ;  severity  of  forest 
and  game  laws,  45 ;  enforced  Ump.  King  John 
and  Henry  III  ;  clause  respecting  Magna 
Charta,  45,  Carta  de  Foresta,  45 ;  Miss  Martin- 
eau's  Foreat  and  Game  Laws.  46 ;  Scriven'a 
Copyhold  quoted,  46 ;  Manwood's  Forest  Law* 
quoted,  46 ;  Blackwood's  definition  of  Jbregt, 
ckate,  and  park,  46,  47.  Thomas  Gresley,  47; 
beasts,  l^c,  included  under  warren,  47.  n.  n. ; 
copy  of  ^e  grant  from  the  Record  in  the 
Tower,  48 ;  translation  of  it.  48.  Lineage  of 
Thomas  Gresley,  40 ;  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware's  notice 
of  the  grant  of  warren  over  the  lands  of  Man- 
chester and  Horewlch,  49;  Dr.  H.Ware,  50; 
moor  of  Horewich  described,  50 ;  Manchester 
and  Horewich  forest  escheated  by  Henry  m, 
50 ;  Gresley  agidn  in  possession,  aO ;  oonclud- 
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ing  acts  of  Oresley's  life,  SO ;  grant  noticed  by 
Ware  and  that  in  the  Tower  refer  to  the  same 
thing,  51 ;  demesne  derived,  51 ;  Wyllanesham 
(SafTolk),  51 ;  Dr.  Ware,  51.  John  de  Plessetis, 
account  of,  51 ;  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  53 : 
resists  the  quo  WMxrranfo,  52,  yet  pleaded  before 
John  de  Beygate,  5S ;  William,  Earl  Warrenne, 
52 ;  Earl  John  Warrenne,  accoont  of,  53 ;  de- 
feated by  Wallace  at  Stirling,  53 ;  Miss  Porter, 
53 ;  he  protests  against  the  Pope,  53 ;  buried  at 
the  Abbey  of  Lewes,  53;  epitaph  in  Anglo- 
Norman  and  translation,  53.  King's  precept  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, &c.,  about  the  earl's  soul,  53, 54 ;  origin 
of  painting  the  door  poets  of  public  houses  in 
chequers,  54 ;  licenses  Ut  sell  liquors  given  by 
the  Warennes  down  to  Philip  and  Mary's  reign. 
54.  John  Maansell,  aocoont  of,  54,  imprisonea 
by  Simon  de  Montfort  for  publishing  tne  Papal 
Edict,  55 ;  much  esteemed  by  the  Pope,  55. 
Robert  le  Norreys,  55 :  Wodest,  Woodstock,  55. 
Frog  Lane,  Wliitechapel,  71 
Fumess,  why  in  Lancaahire,  123 ;  sketches  Arom, 

15 
Ftldb,  Forelavd  of  run.  (Rev.  W.  Thomber.) 
View  from  Beryl  hill,  100,  101  ;  supposed 
changes  in  the  districts  from  early  times,  101 : 
place  of  the  sea  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  period 
of  LyeU,  101 ;  proofs  of  the  inroads  of  the  sea, 
102 ;  sea  has  retired  at  the  mouths  of  Ribble 
and  Wyre,  109 ;  Morecambe  bay  once  a  lake, 
109,  proved  by  facta,  103.  Herdsmen  colonists 
first  occupiea  the  district,  104 ;  condition  when 
the  Brigantes  were  conquerors,  104 ;  Brigantes 
subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Cerealis,  104 ; 
Agricola  in  AJ).  79  conquered  the  district,  104; 
made  roads  and  stations,  104 ;  Kirkham,  105 ; 
condition  nnder  the  Romans  as  statcNd  by 
Tacitus.  Palgrave,  &o.,  105,  105  n.  ;  British 
traces  m  names,  &c.,  106  ;  Morecambe  ex- 
plained, 106 ;  worship  of  rivers  forbidden,  106; 
progress  of  creature  worship  in  the  East, 
Greece  and  Rome,  107;  the  "  Puranaa"  of  India, 
Orphic  Hymn,  Cesar,  Tacitus  quoted,  107; 
proofs  that  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Cocium, 
106.  Whitaker.  Bochart,  CaUimachus.  Dr. 
Dodd  quoted,  108 ;  remains  of  this  worsnip  in 
the  Beltain,  106, 109,  confirmed  by  wedding  and 
other  customs,  100 ;  objection  answered,  109 ; 
traces  of  the  worsUp  in  the  Fylde,  109 ;  wor- 
ship described,  110  ;  explanation  of  several 
common  customs.  111.  Proof  that  KUgrimol 
was  connected  with  the  ancient  British  Church, 
112, 113;  history  of  Amoundemess  in  Saxon, 
Danish,  &o.,  times  from  the  various  authorities, 
113, 114, 115 ;  Danish  language  detected  in  the 
provincialisms  of  the  Fylde,  116;  examples 
illustrated  by  Worsan's  catalogue,  116,  117. 
Dun  cow  of  Amoundemess,  117  ;  derivation 
and  meaning  of  the  word  Fylde,  117. 


Gadsby,  Rev.  William,  167 

Gallow  field,  16 

Gallows  croft,  207 

Game  laws,  ancient,  45 

Gamett,  Jeremiah,  charm  belonging  to,  81 

Rev.  Richard,  82,  85 

Garvin,  Mr^  exhibitor,  121 

Oascoyne,  Bamber,  jun.,  4,  71 

'  Colonel,  4 

Gawsworth.  paintings  at,  14 ;  one  explained,  56 ; 

figures  in,  flO  ;   plan  of  grounds,  193  ;   Mr. 

Brooke's  >dew,  135, 136 
Oawthrop,  Hugh,  paper  by,  78 
Gvyton  Hall,  3, 10 ;  staircase  in,  3 


Gbnbral  Jodombmt.  (Dr.  Home.)  Drawings 
of,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  56 ;  Gawsworth, 
56.  Three  parts  in  the  picture.  Heaven,  Earth 
and  Hell ;  probable  meaning  of  the  two  female 
figures,  57 ;  Towneley  mysteries  quoted  in  illus- 
tration, 57.  n ;  St  Peter,  57 ;  Satan,  50 ;  Milton, 
58.  n  ;  Pope  represented,  58.  Hell  aa  pour- 
trayed  in  the  picture  described,  59 ;  Towneley 
mysteries  quoted  in  illustration,  50.  Fosbroke, 
respecting  St.  Mary's,  RedcIiflTe,  50.  n  ;  Wright's 
introduction  to  the  "  Chester  Mystery  Plays." 
50.  n.  Gawsworth  Church  built  tewip.  Edw. 
ni,  60.  Similar  paintings  common  at  the  pe- 
riod, 60.  Description  of  St.  Cuthbert's  ahrine 
at  Durham,  60.  External  symbols,  use  of,  60 ; 
sometimes  not  used,  60.  *'  Hell  opened  to 
Christians,  &o.."  60.  n.  Reasons  for  the  great 
proportion  of  female  figures,  60.  Latin  quota- 
tions, whence  taken,  60. 

George's  Coffee  House,  4 

Gerard,  family  of,  66 ;  origin  of,  06 

Gerrard,  Lord,  193, 194 

Gibbs.  Mr.,  Wigan,  work  by,  96 

Oilbertson,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Fylde,  103 

Gildart  family,  chest  used  by,  133 

Gillibrand,  Rev.  Jonathan,  190 

Gingles,  Higher  and  Lower,  103 

Gladwin,  Rev.  G.  T..  171.  n 

Glegg,  Sir  William,  10 

Colonel,  97 

Goblet  of  coins,  64 

Goddard,  Rev.  W.,  171.  n 

Gorsey  field,  lease  of,  15 

Gorste  field,  81 

Goulboume,  constable  of,  26 

Gowring,  Rev.  J.  W.,  147, 147.  n 

Graham,  J.  A.,  exhibitor,  14 

Rev.  William,  156 

Gregson,  error  oT  180 

Gregson's  well,  76 

Greek  silver  coins,  133 

Green,  Isaac,  71 

Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  201 

Greene,  George,  193 

Green  Park,  Ducking  stool  at,  137 

Gresley,  Thomas,   grant  to,  44  ;    Inographical 
sketch  of,  49 

Grezley,  Robert,  7 

Guards,  composed  of  gentlemen,  193 

Gun,  wheel  lock,  121 

Guthrum,  in  Amoundemess,  115 

Guyton,  Joseph,  donor,  14 ;  exhibitor,  15 


Hackney  coach  map,  2 

Hadfleld,  Rev.  Alfred,  102 

Hadrian,  coins  of,  14 

Hale  Hall,  drawings  of,  80 ;  ford,  24.  n 

Hall,  Rev.  Samuel,  179.  n 

Halls  in  Lancashire,  proofs  from,  15 

Halsall,  family  of,  60 ;  the  place,  78 

Halton,  baron  of,  96 ;  fee  of,  96 

Hamer,  Rev.  James,  165 

Hammond,  W.  J.,  elected.  13 

Hanbrid^re,  called  Treboth,  93 

Hand  club,  New  Zealand,  41 

Hangfleld,  Everton,  68 

Hannsom,  Richard,  17 

Hardbom,  109 

Hardeware,  Henrv,  99 

Hardkirke,  coins  found  at,  129 

Harland,  John,  donor,  2,  3,  14,  110;  jMtperaby, 

44,81 
Hastings,  movements  of,  123 
Haulgh  Hall,  tumulus  near»  190 
Haunted  house,  cure  of,  82 
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Havant,  Hants^  report  on,  40 
Hawes,  sea  reUring  from.  109 
Haydock,  constable  of,  26 :  sinker  found  at,  SOS 
-^— —  Boman  road  In  decay,  808 
Hayhnrst,  Bev.  Brad,  190 
Headless  cross,  75 
Heads  without  bodies,  134 
Health  reports,  79 
Heapy,  a  wagoner,  190 
Heaven  depicted,  50 
Hebrew  Christians,  174 
Hell  depicted,  59 
Henley,  John,  11.  n 
— — Bobert,  11.  n 
Herdman,  W.  G.,  exhibitor.  04, 134 
Heswall  church,  drawings  orom,  3 
•^— ^— — —  monunents  in,  3 
Heswall  Patrick.  97 
Heyes,  family  of,  70, 74 
Heygh,  John,  17 
Heysham,  stone  coffins  at,  8 
HeywooiLThomas,  189 

Hibbert,  T.  D.,  exhibitor,  99, 134 ;  paper  by,  189 
Higgins,  Bev.  H.  H.,  183 
Highlord,  Jon.,  00 
HiU,  Bev.  J.  W.,  exhibitor,  96 
Hill  CliJr  chapel,  90.  n ;  bible  used  at,  14 ;  inter- 
ments at,  S3 
Hillcoat,  Bev.  Dr.,  148. 158, 153 
Hilton,  Abigail,  189, 190 
•— <-—  Bev.  Joseph,  182 

Bichaxd,  189, 190, 191 

Hinde,  J.  H.,  elected,  13 

Hireion  (Everton),  66 

History  of  Manchester,  3 

Hodgson,  Bev.  Dr.,  163 

Hodleston,  Father,  121 

Hodaon,  Frodsham,  D.D., 

.  Bev.  George,  163, 164, 165.  n 

W.  B.,  LL.D.,  164.  n 

Hogbton,  Gilbert,  precepts  by,  31 

Holcroft,  Colonel,  191 ;  Thomas,  two  warrants 
firom,33 

Holland,  CoL  Bichard,  84, 29 

UoUinshead,  J.  B.,  161.  n 

.»- John,  189 

"  Holme"  in  composition,  117 

^— —   Samnef,  153.  n 

Holmes,  Jon.,  donor,  64 

Hondnras  Bay,  implements  from,  181 

"  Hoo"  in  composition,  117 

Hope,  Miss,  first  Interred  at  Keoropolis,  76 

Hopkins,  Tnos.,  11.  n 

Horewich.  forest  laws  of,  50;  forest,  escheat  of 
lands  of,  50 

Horse  Bank,  sea  retiring  from,  103 

Horn  book  exhibited,  15 

Houghton,  Mr.,  built  Christ  Church,  167 

William.  194 

■  constable  of,  86, 87 

— — — *  Green,  documents  tnm,  18, 41 

Honlcroft,  Jon.,  29 

House  of  Correction,  liverpool,  136 

Howtfd,  his  work  on  prisons  printed  at  Warring- 
ton, 63 

Hoylake,  troops  of  Wm.  IH  sailed  from  9, 19 

Ha^rh  Lupus,  narentage  of,  87 ;  estates  of,  85 ; 

nicknames  of,  88, 89 
Hughson,  Gilbert,  16 
HnU,  Bev.  Edward,  154, 155.  n 
Hullonde,  81 
Hulme,  constable  of,  86 
HultoUjW.  A.,  elected.  08 
Hume,  Bev.  Dr.,  exhibitor,  3, 15, 41, 80, 99 ;  paper 

by,  56 ;  referred  to,  160.  n,  18S,  185 
Hyndford,  earl  and  countess  of,  65 


Invergarvie,  sketches  from,  15 

Irby,  Henry,  81 

Ireland,  bronze  sword  from,  99 ;  oelU  firom,  90 

Ireland,  Sir  Gilbert,  71 

Thomas,  27.  n 

Iron  chest,  of  Gudart  family,  133     * 
Ivory  snuff-box,  66 


Jacob,  John  G.,  elected,  98 
Jagged  spears.  3 
"  James,"  a  ahip,  10, 11 
James  I,  coins  of,  64 
Jannock,  of  Lanoashire,  48 
Jerusalem,  bowl  from,  3 
Jesland,  Tnomas.  letter  fh>m,  80 
John  the  Scot,  94, 05 
Johnson,  Messrs..  emery  mill,  16 
I   Bev.  Jonn,  179.n,  180 

J.  H..  donor,  63 

Jones,  Bev.  Jonn,  171.  n 

Mr.,  116.  n 

Judgment  scene,  picture  of,  14 
Jug,  brownware,  64 
Julia,  coins  of^  14 
Julius  Fhilippus,  908 
Just,  John,  paper  by,  198 


Kalin's  travels,  by  Foster,  63 

"  Kell,"  in  composition,  113 

Eendrick,  Dr.,  donor,  3, 41, 63,  70, 119 ;  exhibiter, 

15, 48 ;  papers  bv,  18, 801 
Kenyon  College,  U.S.,  170, 171 
Kenyon  in  England,  constable  of,  87 
Kenyon,  Lord,  170 
Kenyon,  Bev.  Bobert,  143 

Key  Street,  original  name  of,  143.  n ;  chapel  in,  48 
"  Kil,"  in  composition,  113 
Kilgrimol,  cemetery  of,  118 
Kilxenny  ArchcBological  Society,  donor,  1 
Kinderton,  Baron  of,  07 
King,  John,  tradition  respecting,  6 

William's  bank.  13 

Bev.  Joshua,  188 

King  s  gap,  10 

Kirkby,  oriffin  of  name,  180 

— ^—    MaUony,  seals  from,  68 

Kirkdale,  68 ;  origin  of  name,  129 

Kirkpatrick,  Bev.  H.,  148 

William,  D.D.,  143 

Knife,  AiTghan,  181 

Knight  Street,  procession  through,  4 
I  Koran,  sentences  frtjm,  14 
I  Kossuth,  portrait  of,  15 

Eyllonde  field,  81 


Leeoe  Street,  procession  throngh«  4 
Lamb,  Andrew,  J.,  exhibitor,  3, 41 
Lambert,  D.  H..  elected,  79 
Lampa,  in  Soutn  America,  figures  found  at,  41 
Lancasnire  and  Cheshire,  old  halls  in  194 
^—  —  —  Speed's  map  ox  3 

jannock  much  used  in,  88 
Lancaster,  visited  by  King  John,  6 ;  taken,  81 ; 
Bonio  cross  at,  79 ;  History  of,  133 

W.  Stout,  of,  8 

Land,  tenure  of,  84, 86 

Latchford,  ford  at,  83 ;  plague  stone,  from,  137 

Laws,  revision  of,  806 

Lawalng  Stcadee,  bam  at,  34 


^16 


Lawton,  oonstable  of,  96 
Leaaowes,  10 
Lee,  John  Tite,  189 

Rer.T.  F..  elected  06 ;  donor  S,  79 ;  aitSst  2, 79 

Leii^  fiodlT  m  wan  oi  Bo8e«>  97«  n 

Rev.  T.  O^  155 

Le  Noir,  baron.  96 

Leo,  oonateUauon  aign  o^  89 

LiTTBBS   BKLATXirO   TO  liAWCAaaiB*   Ain>   ChI- 

aHXEB.  (T.  D.  Hibbert.)  History  of  ttie  letters, 
189 ;  accoont  of  the  fkmily  in  whose  poasession 
they  were,  189 ;  letter  to  Mr.  R.  HQion  girea  at 
length,l90;  CoLEgerton  beslegesLathomHonse, 
191 ;  Coonteaa  of  Derby  refosea  to  surrender, 
191 ;  aoooont  of  CoL  EgerUm,  191,  hia  letter  to 
B.  HoltoD,  191 :  Sir  William  Brereton'a  letter 
to  Mr.  Mottershead,  193 ;  an  aocouni  of  each, 
193.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ashton  to  Mr.  Soroeold, 
198, 194 ;  an  aoooomt  of  theae  and  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ahaw,  193, 193 ;  copy  of  the  billa  alloded  to  in 
the  letter,  195 ;  letter  from  the  Bev.  William 
Bateman  to  his  ftrth«r,  196 ;  fh>m  the  aame  to 
his  brother,  197. 

Lenbra's  bag,  80 

Lewie,  MS.,  aennons  of,  63 

library  ana  Mosenm,  aooammodatton  at*  5 

Limoges,  enamelling  at,  135 

Unooln,  battle  of,  91 

Lisbom,  10 

Lithognq>h  of  Ronic  croas,  79 

Littlebory,  family  of,  96 

Liturgy  for  dissenters,  140 

LiTBBPOOL,  boroogh  and  porttown,  6;  Ckapela 
Lime  Street  and  Newlngton,  drawingB  of,  134 ; 
OhMrehei,  paper  on,  137 ;  St.  AndMw's  and  St. 
Oathaxfne's,  drawings  of,  134,  St.  Matthew's, 
Key  Street,  model  of,  134 ;  Casde  repaired,  8; 
History  of  (Baines)  3, 68 ;  house  of  correction, 
136;  free  warren  in,  67;  map  of,  2;  mock 
mayor  in,  4 ;  Poll-books  of,  3 ;  projeetsd  schemes 
in,  80 ;  recollections  ot,  43 ;  trade  list  of,  133  i 
town  glTen  in  exchange,  6 ;  eharter  to,  8 ;  So- 
cieties donors,  IS,  133. 

LiTBBPOOL,  Chobcbbs  awd  Gbapbls  nr.  (Bar. 
Dr.  Thorn.)  DlTislon  of  subject;  I,  Ghorohes, 
n.  Dissenting  Chapels,  138 ;  names  of  churches 
noticed,  138;  St  Catherine's,  fonner  site,  by 
whom  erected,  139  ;  their  Liturgy,  140  ;  be- 
oomes  a  church,  140 ;  its  rarious  incumbents 
till  it  waa  pulled  down,  14L  143.  St  Matthew's, 
Key  Street,  the  site  of  the  iiancaahire  and  Tork- 
ahire  Railway  terminus,  143;  its  history  and 
the  authorities,  144 ;  its  ministers  while  a  dis- 
senting chapel,  144—146 ;  its  clergymen  since 
it  became  a  church,  146—148;  Charles  Simeon, 
preached  in  (18S0^),  148.  Present  St  Mat- 
thews,  originally  a  Scotch  Kirk,  its  history, 

149,  called  St.  Peter's,  149 ;  difflcnltieB  in  con- 
sequence of  the  schism  in  the  Scotch  Church, 

150,  151 ;  porchased  by  the  Laaoaahire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company  in  lieu  of  St  Mat- 
thew's, 163.  St  Mary's,  or  the  Church  for  the 
Blind,  original  and  present  site,  153 ;  its  his- 
tory, 154,155.  St  Simon's,  buUt  on  the  site  of 
a  dissenting  chapel,  155 ;  ita  histoir  and  various 
ministers,  156 ;  becomes  a  churcn,  and  a  new 
edlfloe  is  built  157.  St  Mary's,  Harrington 
Street,  parUonlars  relating  to,  ita  ministers, 
157—159.  St  Moahias*,  ita  site,  history,  des- 
truction, 159,  160;  the  present  St  Mattliias'. 
160.  St  George's,  occupiee  the  site  of  the  old 
castle,  161 ;  the  former  and  present  St  George's, 
161 ;  Corporation  and  Judges  attend  service  at. 
163 ;  notice  of  its  incumbents,  163—166.  All 
Saints,  now  St  Joseph's,  R.C.,  position,  166 ; 
its  history,  167 ;  notice  of  Mr.  Baanifter.  its 
flrat  clergyman,  168, 160 ;  notice  of  G.  M.  Weat 


171^173;  his  retoffB  from  America,  179; 
knowledged  as  a  blahop,  173 ;  issues  aBe 


Liturgy,  174.  He  and  Dr.  Matthews  eonseerasto 
All  Saints,  and  ordain  priests  and  deacons,  174, 
175;  curious  scene  in  the  church  when  Mr. 
West  was  not  allowed  to  preach,  175.  n ;  Mr. 
West's  subsequent  history,  170—178;  other 
clergy  at  All  Saints,  178.  St  Stephen's,  Byram 
Street,  where  situated,  179;  history  of  tba 
Bwptists  in  Lirerpool,  179 ;  its  ministers  while 
a  Baptist  chapel,  181 ;  congregation  remored 
to  the  chapel  in  Gerard  Street,  181  ;  its  elergj- 
men  to  the  present  time,  lAS.  St  John  use 
ETangelist's,  Hope  Street,  183;  originally 
longed  to  the  '*  Christian  Society,'  183 ;  a 
mon  of  Mr.  Aitken's  described,  189 ;  eztn 
gant  practices,  184 ;  becomes  a  church,  194  ; 
Its  clergy,  184, 185.  St  Nicholas;.  185 ;  some 
particulars  rakting  to,  186.  St  Thomas',  180  ; 
▼arious  changes  in  the  edifice  noticed,  186, 107. 
St  Luke's,  187  ;  ohaage  in  the  cfaurehyanl 
wall,  188.  Curtailment  of  St  John'a  church- 
yard, 188. 

LleweUTn,  marriage  of  hia  danghtera^  97 

lioyd.  J.  B.,  donor,  133 

Lonsdale  Hundred,  194 

Long.  Rer.  W.  D. ,  148 

Longnurst,  Bey.  Jon.,  63 

Lowton,  operations  at,  91 

Luca  della  Rnbia,  134 

Ludgarshall,  195, 197 

Lumber  Street,  original  name  of,  l4S.n 

Lyon,  Thomas,  Esq.,  901 
Roy.  Jon.,  178 


Macanlay,  T.  B.,  105 

Macbeth,  not  guilty,  900 

Macelesiield,  196, 197 ;  ducUng  stool  near,  96, 

MacGill,  Rev.  Thos.,  183 

— —  Stephenson,  D  JD.,  183 

Machiavelli,  auUior,  3 

Maclure,  Macdonald  and  Maogregor,  donors,  3 

M'Quie,  Peter  R.,  exhibitor,  3;  donor,  63,  79; 

chairman.  79 
Maddock,  Key.  Thos.,  109 
Madeley  Great,  house  at,  139 
Market,  escape  of  Oharies  H.  at,  190, 

133.  n 
Maana  CAorfa,  claose  in,  15 
Malay  Pirates,  oharma  from,  15 
Malpas,  barons  of,  96 
Mawchbbtbb,  histonr  of,  3;  escheat  of  lands  at, 

50 ;  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  donor. 

03 ;  map  of,  70,  siege  o^  19 
Manilla,  coin  used  at 
Manuscripts.  TSrious,  90 
Manwood  s  Forest  Laws,  46 
Map  of  Lirerpool,  9;  of  Manchesler,  79 
Marcher  Counties,  86 
Marlen,  Bey.  H.,  178 
Marsala  Wine,  100 
Marsden.  Bey.  W.,  147 
Marah,  Jon.  F.,  letter  from  100 ;  entertainment 

by,  301  .library  of,  901 
Martin,  W.,  81 

MarUnean,  Rey.  James.  144, 146 
— — —  Miss,  tales  by,  47 
Marton  Moss,  lOO 
Msrwade's  trade  list,  133 
Maserfleld,  304 ;  identical  with  Winwlek,  909 
Massie,  Rey.W.  H.,  donor,  14 
Massy,  fiamon,  96 
Mather,  John,   cfaainnan,  49;   donor,  14,  190; 

exhibitor  134 
Rev.  Mr,  144 
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Mstthewa,  Rey.  T.,  alleged  Bidiop,  174 

Maantel,  Jolm,  54. 65 

ICavdeley,  James,  183.  n 

MaTer,  Joseph,  F.8A.,  exhibitor,  3,  15.  80,  134 ; 

donor,  3, 133 ;  inTiUtton  from,  133, 900 ;  thanlcs 

to,  100 ;  paper  by,  5 
Maypole  at  Warrington*  201 
Mazzaro,  where,  100 
M'Conkey,  Rey.  Andrew,  178 
Medley,  Ber.  Samuel,  170.  n,  180, 181 
MsMBSsa  Elkctsd  or  Enbollsd^-- 

1.  Hmorarv.  Bell,  William,  Ph.D.,  1 ;  De 
Perthes  M.  40 

2.  Ordinary.  Bent,  Sir  John,  13 ;  Birley, 
Rev.  J.  8.,  79 ;  Birley,  T.  L.,  40  ;  Bonme,  Cor. 
nelios,  13 ;  Brackstone,  R.  H.,  1 ;  Campbell, 
Rer.  Colin,  40  ;  Dale.  Rev.  P.  S.,  13 ;  Dale.  R. 
N.,  13 ;  Donaldson,  J.  B.,  1 ;  Edgar.  James,  13 ; 
Ewart,  William,  M.P.,  110;  Ffrancis,  llios.  R. 
W.,  60 ;  Hammond,  Yf.  J.,  13 ;  Hinds,  John  H., 
13  ;  Holton,  W.  A.,  62;  Jacob.  T.  O.,  98;  Lam- 
bert, D.  H.,  79 ;  tee,  Rey.  T.  F^  96 ;  Perrin, 
Joseph,  13;  Sharp,  John,  40;  Simpson,  Rev. 
Robt.,  40;  Sykes,  James.  79;  Thacker,  Robt. 
P.«68;  Thomber.  Rey.  Wm.,  13;  Tinne,  John 
A.,  13 ;  Torr,  John.  40 ;  Warry,  Thos.  B.,  96 ; 
Watson,  Wm.  Pilkington,  40 ;  Williams,  John, 
1 ;  WiUoaghby,  Edward  O^  40 

Members,  non-resident,  accommodation  for,  5 
Meteorology,  treatise  on,  14 
Mexican  Oolf,  arrow  head  from,  134 
-— — ^  idols,  peculiarities  of,  134 
Middleton,  James,  paper  by,  196;  exhibitor,  121 

,  constable  of,  26, 27 

Milford,  9 

Milner,  Rey.  R.  K,  42. 182.  n 

Milton's,  P.  L.,  quoted,  58.  n 

Miniatures,  four  curious,  64 

Miscellanea  Palatina,  2 

Mitton,  LitUe^  Hall  at,  32 

Model  of  St.  Matthew's,  Key-street,  134 

Moeran.  Rey.  Thos.  W.,  148 

Mold,  why  so  called,  96 

Molynenx  family,  66;  in  Wars  of  Roses,  07.  n 

— — ^  Lord,  wants  oats,  31 

Mr.,  198, 104 

— — — —  R.,  precept  by,  31 

W.,16Ln 

Monoreiff,  A^  155.  n 
Monk,  Rey.  J.  B.,  163 
Montalt,  Robert  de,  96 
Monuments,  work  on,  42 
Moore,  John  B.,  166 

■  ThosMiSen.,  166.  n :  donor, 96 

■  Rey.  Thos.,  paper  by,  200 
More,  Wm.,  16 

Morecambe,  meaning  of  term,  106 

Moieton,  property  at,  80 

Morpeth,  report  on,  79 

Mortimer,  w.  W.^aper  by,  85;  donor,  120 

Morton,  Captain  jDayid,  15 

Mosse.  Fras.,  69 

Mote  Hill,  battery  on.  20;  oheaimen  from,  900 

Mottershead,  Mr.,  102 

Thos.,  180 

Mottram,  Arms  of.  192 
MudwaDs  as  fortifications.  22 
Mug,  earthen,  early  pottery,  42 
Munro,  Rey.  Alex.,  150 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  133, 20O 

of  Royal  Institution,  133, 200 

N 

Nantwioh,  Baron  of,  96 
Neal,  baron,  27 
Ned.  a  seryant,  194 
Neild,  Joseph,  letter  frmn,  136 
Keill,  Hugh,  motion  by,  5 ;  oommimioatioQ  by,  5 ; 
chairman,  02;  donor,  41 


Nelson,  Lord,  antogxaph  of,  98 

Nerya,  coins  of,  14 

Netherfleld,  68 

Newcastle-under-Lyne,  mock  mayor,  4 

New  Hey  Farm,  202 

New  South  Wales,  jagged  spear  from,  3 

Newspapers,  of  1789-90. 64 

■       Cuttings  from,  3, 14 
Newton,  201, 202 ;  Constable  of,  26 
-~—  Hundred,  205 
New  Zealand,  club  ih>m,  41 ;  basket  from,  80 
Nigel.  Boron.  66 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Antiq.  Society,  donor,  40 
Norreys,  Robert  le,  55 
Norris  family,  66 

Col.  £dward,  25, 25  Ji ;  precepts  by,  26 

Tenement,  20 

Norse,  distinct  trom  Danes,  123 
North  of  England,  slogans  of.  3 
Northumberland,  troasure  troye,  9 

O 

Octagon  chapel,  sendees  at,  42, 130, 140 

Octagonians,  139 

Okill,  Miss,  exhibitor,  15 

Orford,  chisel  found  at,  202 

Organs  in  churoh,  28, 28.  n 

Oridge,  O.  F.,  drawings  by.  190 

Ormerod,  George,  donor,  2;  quoted,  135;  draw- 

ings  bT,  80 
Ormskirk,  78 ;  origin  of  name,  129;  report  on,  63 
Oswald,  St.,  204 ;  his  well,  204 
Oulton,  Rey.  John,  179.  n 
Oyerton  fEyerton),  66 
— — —  Henry,  map  by,  10 

P 

Paalstab,  exhibited,  80 

Page's  Tayem,  4 

Paice,  Rey.  Henry,  156 

Park,  differs  firom  Free  Warren,  47 

Parke,  Rey.  John,  150 

Pateshill,  Simon  de,  8 

Peel  Hall.  10,  drawings  of,  3,  ancient  mug  from,  03 

Penderell,  Richard,  120 

Pendleton,  report  on,  63 

Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  03 

Pennant,  Richard,  4 

Pennystone  hostel,  104 

Pepys,  Samuel,  120 

Perolyal,  Dr.,  printed  at  Wacrington,  03 

—  John,  180 

Margaret,  189 

Perrin.  Joseph,  elected,  13 

Peter  the  Great,  66 

Peten,  Mrs.,  65 

Pharmacopeia  Lond.  3 

Philip  and  Mary,  coins  of,  64 

Phillips,  Birs.,  exhibitor,  134 

Philosophorum,  Coelnm,  3 

Picton,  Key.  Jacob,  182 

Pieroy,  Rey.  G.  H.,  182, 182,  n 

Pilgrim  Priyateer,  75 

Pilling  Moss,  objects  found  at,  ]05.n 

Pinfold,  ancient,  at  Eyerton,  73 

Pistols  and  Case,  121 

Plague  stones,  137 ;  one  ftt>m  Warrington,  137 

Plessetis.  John  de,  51 

Plumbe,  Rey.  John,  42 

WiUiam,141 

Pocket  dock,  64 

Poictiers,  Roger  de,  66 

Point  of  Ayto,  William  m  agroond  at,  12 

Poll-book  for  Liyerpool,  (1780  and  1700),  4 

Pool  in  Liyerpool,  16 

Portrait  of  Kossuth,  exhibited,  15 

Pottery,  fhigmenta  of  ancient,  00, 00 

Potteries  In  Liyerpool,  16 

Ponlton,  report  on,  40, 79 ;  monks  of  rsmoysd,  98 
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PoTth,  Daniel,  173 
Powys,  Hon.  and  Bev.,  901 
Prayer  book,  bL  let.,  63 ;  Dissenting,  42 
Preston  taken,  31 
Pretender,  miniatore  of,  121 
Priestley  on  Eleetridty,  69 
Proofs  from  Halls  In  Lancashire,  14 
Prospeotases  of  sehemes,  80 
Puddington  given  by  Randal,  60.  n 
Polfonl.  Rev.  Dr.,  146. 165. 18S 
Pnlpit  Bible  ftrom  HUI  GlUr,  16 
Pono,  figures  at,  41 

Q 

Qaeen  Elizabeth,  doooment  temp.,  15 

of  Sheba,  65 

Qaiohna,  Axis  de  Lengna,  41 

B 
Baffles,  Bey.  Dr.,  158 
Bandal  de  Meschines  JW 
— —  de  Oermons,  00 
-^— •  de  Blnndeville,  OS,  03, 94 ;  rhymes  of,  03 ; 

marriage  of  his  sisters,  94 
Banioars,  Bich.,  100 

Bannlph,  Earl  of  Chester,  possessed  Ererton,  67 
Bathbone,  William,  exhibitor,  12 ) 
Bavinesmoles,  6 
Bawlins,  Mrs.,  exhibitor.  04;   descent  of  the 

articles.  65 
Bawlinson,  Henry,  4 

Robert,  donor,  40, 63, 70, 110 

Beith,  James,  watchmaker,  64 

Beligions  Hooses,  founded  hj  the  Normans,  88 

Benaliaw^Bev.  Samuel,  162, 163 

Beyner,  Wm ,  10 

Bhuddlan  CasUe.  built,  07 

Biohard,  Earl  of  Chester,  89 

Bichards,  Godfrey,  purveyor,  0 

Bichmond  Meadows,  (Everton  Crescent,)  74 

Bidgway,  Bich..  23 

Rimmer,  A.,  extiibitor,  80 ;  donor,  110 ;  paper  by,  33 

Boberts,  John,  80 

Bichard.  81 

Bobins,  tailor.  104 
Hobinson,  C.  B.,  exhibitor,  15, 42 
Joseph,  140 

Nicholas,  161.  n 

Bobson,  John,  chairman,  13 ;  paper  by,  202 ;  his 

researches,  24.  n 
Bock  Savage,  grounds  at,  136 
Bodney-streetjprocessioD  in,  4 
Boman  Road,  Haydock,  201 ;  description  of,  202; 

milestone  found,  2(K3 
■  silver,  6 ;  copper  coins,  133 

Boscoe-street,  procession  ftrom,  4 
Boscoe's  Mount  Pleasant,  63 
Bosworm.  in  error  JM.  n 
Boughsedge,  Rev.  Robert,  162, 163, 187 
Boyal  Institution,  museum,  133, 200 
BoTAL  Visits  to  Livbrpool.     (Joseph  Mayer, 

F.S.A.)    King  John  said  to  have  visited  Liver- 

Jool(1206),  6;  alleged  proof,  6;  insufficient,  6 ; 
ohn  first  became  possessor  of  Liverpool  in 
1208, 6 ;  documentary  proof  frivon,  0,  7  ;  directs 
his  vassals  in  Toxteth  to  settlo  in  Uverpool,  7 ; 
charter  making  Liverpool  a  free  Burgh,  copy 
of,  7, 8 ;  repairs  to  the  castle  of  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby  (1202),  King  John  did  not  ii<»it 
Liverpool  then  or  on  his  return  fh>m  Ireland, 
6 ;  King  William  m.  said  to  have  visited  it  in 
1690,  8;  reasons  for  the  King's  not  visiting 
Liverpool,  8, 0 ;  documentary  proof,  9 ;  order  of 
Schomberg,  9, 10 ;  left  London  June  4, 10 ;  slept 
at  Peel  Hall  on  9th  June,  10 :  was  at  Chester 
Cathedral,  10 ;  at  Gayton  Hall,  10;  at  Leasowe, 
10 :  embarked  at  King's  Gap,  10 ;  an  order  of 
Williun  HL  while  at  Gayton,  10, 11 ;  Liverpool 
too  distant  for  the  King  to  visit,  11  ;  state  of 
tide  would  not  admit  of  iL  12 ;  the  King's  ehip 
aground  at  the  Point  of  Ayre,  12;  Queen  Vic- 
toria's the  first  royal  visit,  12 


Bnnoom,  fortified,  126 ;  ford  at,  94.  n 

Runic  Cross,  lithograph  of,  79 

Bupert,  Prince,  encampment  of,  71 ;  his  lines  in 

Liverpool,  78 ;  his  cottage,  73 
BasholmejTeport on,  79 
Rushton,  Wilijam,  jun.,  167 
Rylands,  Peter,  donor,  133 

8 

Salford,  free  warren  in,  07 ;  the  Hundred,  IS& 

Salisbury,  the  Maroais  of,  71 

Salvation,  universal,  treatise  on,  2 

Saklbsbcrt  Hall,  Accocmt  ov.  (A.  Binnner.) 
Samlesbury,  where  aitoated,  39;  founded  hy 
Bonthworths,  33 ;  general  deaorlption  of,  33 ; 
dining-hall,  34 ;  Dr.  Whitaker's  opinion  of  the 
age  of,  34;  quotations  from,  34:  Whitaker's 
opinion  donbtftal,  35.    Radcliffe  Hall,  35 ;  ex- 

Slanation  of  the  inscription  in  the  dining-hall, 
5 ;  state  of  preservation  36 ;  fonner  residence 
of  the  Sonthworth  family,  36;  why  ancienft 
houses  last  better  than  modem,  36, 37.  Three 
females  tried  for  witchoraft  at  Samlesbary  in 
1612,  before  Sir  Ed.  Bromley,  37 ;  ceremony  of 
Initiatifm  in  magic  rit8s.37.  Dame  Demdike, 
37.  Aecount  of  Samlesbury  Manor  from 
Balnea's  Lancashire,  37.  Pedigree  of  the 
Southwortha,  where   ft»and,  38.    Samlesbury 

S asses  over  to  the  Braddylls,  and  then  to  John 
'ooper,  38 
Sandiford,  Mrs.,  74 
Sandpit  field,  99 

Saakey  bridge,  falre  house  at,  24 
Sargeant,  Thomas,  eonatable,  18 ;  petition  frooa, 

32 ;  accounts  by,  32 
Saugholl,  Massye.  81 
Savage,  family  of,  89.  n 
Saxmundham,  bones  foond  at,  15 
Saxon  laws,  85 

Schomberg,  Duke.  198 ;  directions  from*  9 
Scoresbv,  Rev.  William,  171.  n 
Scotland,  Architectural  Instilnte  of,  62 
Scriven  on  free  warren,  46 
Scrmipshire,  Ool.,  193,  194 
Seacombe,  report  on^  40, 89 
Seals,  impressions  of,  62;  from  Fountains  Abbe7,9B 
Seaton,  GoL  Sir  John,  22.  n,  95 
Secom,  Thomas,  16, 17 
Seddon.  Bev.  Mr.,  140 
Sedgfield,  Bev.  John,  179.  n 
Sefton,  the  Earl  of,  exhibitor,  16 
Sekerston,  Rauff,  16, 17 
Sepulchral  remains,  St.  Albaas,  2 
Severn  river,  121 
Sewer  water,  uses  of^  05 
Sharp,  John,  elected,  40 
Shaw's  Brow,  16 

Shaw  Street,  drawing  of  house  in,  65 
SliillingH,  ancient,  ^ 
Shipbrook,  baron  of,  96 
Shrewsbury,  121 

Shnttleworth  William,  Town  Clerit,  143, 166 
Silver  coins,  133 
Simeon,  Rev.  Charles,  148 
Simpson,  Rev.  Robert,  eleotod,  40;  donor,  133 
Sixpences,  ancient.  64 
Skaife,  Thomas,  artist,  18 
Sketches,  various,  15;  ditto  in  Liverpool,  184 
Slade,  Canon,  199 
Slaves,  bill  of  lading,  15 
Slogans,  of  North  of  England,  3 
Smith,  C.  R.,  F.S.A..  donor,  2, 41, 162, 119 

Henrie,81 

Rev.  Walter,  158 

William,  hia  Act  of  1819,  VHk  n 

Smithells  Hall,  drawing  of,  80 
Smyrlelonde,  61 

Snnfi'-box,  ivory,  69 
Societies  at  Warrington,  901 
Solomon,  judgment  of,  65 
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Sorooold,  James.  198, 103 

John,  193,  IM,  10ft 

Southerns,  Elizabeth,  37 

SOUTHPORT,  TOPOORAPHT  AND  AnTIQUITZBB  OP. 

gTngh  Gawthrop.)  Meols,  Halsall,  Walton,  and 
rmakirk  noticed,  78 ;  Sonthport,  rise  and  pro- 
gress of,  78 ;  reasons  for  abridgement,  78 

Sonthport.  view  of,  66 ;  old  inn,  yiew  of,  66 ;  look- 
ing north,  66 

Southworth,  Constable  ot  26, 27, 29 

with  Croft,  18 

Southworth  family,  33;  Jane  tried  for  Witchcraft,37 

Speakman,  Richard,  180,  190 

Special  General  Meeting,  806 

Spencer,  Rev.  Edward,  160 

Spoon  of  Pretender,  134 

Spoons  formerly  of  pewter,  135 

Sprink,  Old,  coins  found  at,  14 

Sprott,  Thomas,  chronicle,  3 

Squier,  E.  G.,  author,  41 

St.  Albans,  remains  at,  2 ;  column  at,  2 

—  Andrews,  Scotland,  sketches  from,  15 

—  Augustine's,  Eyerton,  76 

—  Catherine's,  Liverpool,  42, 139 

—  Christopher,  painting  of,  14 

—  Chrysostom's,  Everton,  76 

—  Domingo,  pooL  68 ;  estate,  75 

—  Edmund's,  R.Cf.  college,  7d 

—  Evroul,  199 

•—  George  and  Dragon,  14 

—  George's,  Everton,  76;  memorial  window  in,  76 

—  — — —   Liverpool,  161 

—  John's  Village,  16 

—  -^  the  Evangelists,  182 

—  Joseph's,  R.C.,  166 

—  Luke's  day,  ceremonies  on,  4 ;  Church,  187 
~  Mary's,  163 

—  Harrington  Street,  157 

—  Matthew's,  143, 148 

—  Mathias's,  159 

—  Michael's  day,  collect  for,  82 

—  Nicholas's,  183 

—  Peter's  Scotch  Kirk,  149, 161 

—  ■  Everton,  76 

—  Simon's,  165 

—  Stephen's,  178 

—  Thomas's,  186 

—  Werburgh's,  199 
Stafford,  ftmilv  of,  96 
Rev.  J.  H.,  147 

Stager,  Old,  quoted,  162.  n ;  103.  n 

Staircase,  Goyton,  3 

Stanleys  of  Knowsley,  90.  n ;  of  Ponsonby,  90.  n 

Stanley,  Sir  Wm.,  90.  n 

T.,29 


— —  Sir  Thomas  and  others,  precepts  by,  31 
Starkie,  Richard,  16 
Stewart,  Andrew,  156.  n 

Rev.  David,  156.  n 

—  Rev.  John,  156.  n 

John,  D.D.,  156, 156.  n 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  his  watoh  and 

spoon,  134 
Btoekport.  baron  of,  V7 
Stone  goblets.  3 

Stonehottse,  James,  donor,  3 ;  paper  by,  66 
Stone  hill,  109 
Stone  coffins  at  Heyaham,  2;  malleus  of,  102; 

sinker  of,  202 
Storeton,  family  of,  89.  n ;  given  by  Bandsl,  89. n 
Stott,  Captain  WUliam,  121 
Stout,  'William,  autobiography  of,  2 
Strange,  James  Lord,  19 
Stretton  Awdley,  197 
Strickland.  Miss,  quoted.  121 
Stringer,  Hugh,  executed,  97 
Btmtt,  Rev.  P..  156 
Bun,  table  of  the,  82 
Sussex  ArohiBological  Society,  donor,  1 
SwainsoD,  Bev.  C.  L.,  171.  n 


Sword  blade,  exhibitedJM 
Sykes,  James,  elected,  79 

T 
Tankard,  curious,  20 
Tarleton,  Anne,  11.  n 
— —  Edward,  10 
— —  General,  4 
■  ■  John,  4 

Tarvin  Church,  aims  in,  98, 90 
Tottershall,  Rev.  Dr.,  147, 171.  a 
Taylor,  Henry.  140.  n,  144 

Dr.  John,  145 

Bev.  PhiUp.  145, 146 

Mr.,  195 

Teanla,106 

Telegraph  at  Everton,  77 
Temple  Court,  chapel  in,  42 
Terence's  Comedies,  163 
Testament,  New,  3 
Tetlow,  Rev.  J.  R.,  182 
Tetragrammaton.  84 
Thocker,  R.  P..  elected,  02 
ThelwaUforUfied.126 

Thom,  Rev.  Dr.,  chairman,  1, 98, 138 ;  donor,  S^  96; 
paper  by,  137 

Thomson,  J.  C,  donor,  3 

Thomber,  Rev.  Wm.,  elected,  13 ;  paper  by,  100 

Thurstanston  manor}97 

Time,  regulation  of,  98 

Tlnne,  John  A.,  elected,  13 

Tobacco-box,  onrious,  6o 
pipe,  ancient,  41 

Tobin,  Thomas,  18 ;  donor^  134 

Toffee-ahopj  Everton,  orlgUMi,  74 

Torbock,  coins  found  at,  14 

Torque  of  gold,  etching  of,  134 ;  several  torques, 
200 

Ton*  John,  elected,  40 

Town  Clerk  (Liverpool),  letter  from,  5 

Townely,  Rev.  Robert.  l48 

Town  manure,  uses  of,  63 

Toxteth  forest,  6 

Tr^an,  coins  of,  14 

Transactions   of   Architeotnisl  Instttote  Scot- 
land, 119 

■■    '    Nomismstie Society,  119 
Translation  of  Snrott's  Chronicle,  3 
Treasure  Trove,  in  Nortltomberland,  2 
Treboth,  Chester,  93 
Troutbeck,  in  wars  of  Roses,  97.  n 
Tudor,  E.  A.,  donor,  63 
Tumuli,  discovered,  130 
Turner,  Rev.  H.  T.,  169, 171.  a 
Turton  Heights,  circle  nL  131, 132 

Uplitherlaad*  exdianged,  0 
Urmeston,  Arthur,  81 

Gilbert,  defendant,  60 

— — <-^—  Joha,  oomplsjnaat,  60 

William.  80 

Um,  from  tumulus,  131 

V 
Valentine,  Thomas,  189, 190 
Vansoelen,  Joannes.  196 
Venables,  family  of  in  wars  of  BMef,|y7.  a 

GUbert^97 

Teraon,  Dunily  of  in  wors  of  Bosos,97.n 

Riohard«9d 

Yemlam,  portions  of,  2 

Vespasiaa,  coins  of,  14 

Yickers,  Rev.  John,  159 

Yictoria,  Queen,  visited  Jiveipool,  tf 

Vigor,  Benjamin,  65 

W 
Waddum  Thorpe,  sea  retiring  flrooL  109 
Wakefield,  GUbert,memoizv,  Ul 
Walker,  Rev.  Richard,  160 
Walmeraley  tumulus,  131 
Walter,  Samiwl,  168 

de  Gherbimd,  85 


bmuXtin  on  U»  loalb,  SB 
laDnlB.  IB 

WjirbvTtDn^Giml] J  of,  Bfl 
Wuv,  Dr,  mbb«rt  qao1«d,40 

WiaMinamn,  kiiniuci'i.  ikd  'AHnqcimiui 
HoTiion.  (JobnnobHD.)  Tamnll  nnr  Wta- 
wlck  Chnrch  dewiibed.  !0! ;  uiUqaiUaa  found 
in  ibn  oaighboarhood  dsacribcd.  d)9 ;  •ccoant 
of  the  Romn  rcMd,  VO  -,  wheo  nudo  and  whpti 
npdTsd.HBihairfutnced.an;  iii>hEtHlUB 


Kndriflk.)    DJsooTeir  ok  MSa  u  HanKhlun 

troop.'  Ho'j»iilt  or  PlrUanienUrj,  IS ;  ulala  o( 
ths  p«pan  when  (Onnd,  IB  -  hoiue  be]uD);ed  In 
nioinu  Su^uil,  couuble  of  Hooghlon  \\M0). 
18 1  prabalile  cwus  of  coiicHilinsDt.  18 ;  Wu- 
lingtoa  *  nllTinf  polal,  tO.  Jirnea.  I^rd 
StndEe,  Eul  ot  Datbj,  sent  lo  WuriDpoD.  19; 
......  ».«.rt jg.  nuU^ed  ■!  Court,  19; 


MtheBHtU  of  Zdce  aui,l«;  bealcgea  BJ 


cntiooL  M;  with  M 


riooLM 


Wvl^gUD,  111 
Werbirgh.  Mod 


rbv,    mAaar  ofenoted,    00: 

id  of,  125 

«BI  CBn»CH,BOT«IO».     (Jl 

)    Bod},  chucel,  wlDdows  < 


__.  tarkby,(UhMDf,aTi  CfaaRb,  II 
Whalle;,  dcfs«  it.  IS 
WhePl-aT-FoctDDP.  ship.  II.  a 


W1iiu:hDnh,Kniiaiie  pinched  at,  03 
Whits,  RST.  Junes,  14C  . 

WbiMlleld,  IS8 :  Whiufi  J^  Lua,  n 
Whitele;,  Colanel  RoGcr,  10 
WhiUnore,  Kaben.  Iff.  n 
WhlUlfHim  Han,  fibdJi  ^in,3 
Wlna.psplnta  U,  K 
Wllbnlum,  liunUj  of,  96 
WUdanpool,  nwds  u,  203 
WlIKuD  m.  bia  mOTamenta,  ID,  11 ;  i 
which  he  dnDk,  U 

the  Gonqi  '  .    -  — 

■■-  "-bu 

J™  61 

WlUoDgftb),  Edw.  O.,  aleetad, «) 
WibnOI,  Rn.  Mr.,43 

WUUm,  ftanlir  of,  SA 
Wlnobealsr,  Sail  of.  irilaeaa,  1 ;  I 
Wlodai,  Rbt.  Hanrr,  144 
WimtanlaT.  Rev.  CiJvla,  IM.  n 

Bai.  J.  B..  IM 

Whiirick,  the  chorch,  wo.  W7 ;  la| 

WSi  Dllterfecta.aol.sos^lathB 

fsld.WS;  oonitablao^U 


t.  Dale  Streat,  «1, 14L  n 


tbaite. 


